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Foreword 


Sabdama^idarpajia of Ke£iraja occupies a unique place amongst 
the treatises on grammatical literature of Dravidian languages. 
Though three works on grammar viz., Kaviraja Marga, Sabdasmriti 
and Karnataka Bhasa Bhusa^a were written before Kegiraja and 
though he is indebted to these works, KsSiraja has done a thorough 
job in expressing the genius and intricacies of the Kannada language. 
He is quite sure of the ground on which he is standing. Gajaga, 
Gunanandi, Manasija, Asaga, Gunavarma, Srlvijaya, Ponna and 
Pampa are the illustrious writers on whose works he bases his 
grammar. This means that he was writing the grammar of the 
classical Kannada, since a lot of literature was readily available. He 
was a proud product of a great literary family, for he was the grandson 
of Kavisumanoobana and the son of Mallikarjuna, the author of the 
famous Suktisudhar^ava an anthology in Kannada, and was the 
brother-in-law of Janna. Thus he could have access to a lot of old 
Kannada literature. In addition, he must also have access to the 
earlier form of literature which is not available to us at present. 
Since he had restricted his grammar to the classical Kannada, he does 
not explicitly refer to that old literature, but incidentally gives illustra¬ 
tions from that literature. 


As a grammarian, be knew his job very well. He was to treat the 
phonology morphology .and syntax also. But the time-spirit was 
such, that the Sanskrit grammatical literature which in a way was a 
model to all the grammars of Indian languages had the concept of 
grammar as the ‘Padashastra’ or ‘Shabdashastra’ or Morphology. 
Kegiraja could not cross over the concept, but in the early chapters he 
has shown ample evidence about his knowledge of phonology. The 
modern concept of overall pattern and common core have been 
expressed by him when he is enumerating the phonemes of the Kannada 
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language. He gives the list of phonemes of the Kannada language 
including the Sanskrit and Prakrit vocables. Also he tries to establish 
the basic phonemes which are found exclusively in Kannada. We may 
or may not agree to the number of ‘Varnas’ he has given, but we must 
appreciate his genius in hinting at two layers of phonology that exist 
in a language which is in contact with another language. While 
giving the examples for 1 and \, the examples he gives are nothing 
but the minimal pairs. 

In the treatment of morphology, he has analysed the noun under 
gender, number, case, the verb in all its aspects and so on. Looking 
purely from the point of modern grammarians, a few adjustments and 
short comings may be traced, but we are not justified in doing so. We 
have to look to the times when he wrote this grammar. In the 13th 
century when nobody knew many of those concepts, he could evolve 
his own methodology and give a complete description of the Kannada 
language under reference. 

Now and then he refers to the spoken tongue of his times which, 
in a purely scientific descriptive grammar may be considered as out of 
place, but in the light of the situation when very few people gave any 
place to the spoken forms of those times, this seems to be highly 
welcome. His illustrations provide a rich treasure-house of the short, 
pithy, poetic passages, the works and authors of which are still to be 
traced. Kegiraja has combined in himself a poet and a grammarian. 
That is how his work £>abdamanidarpana stands unique in the field of 
Dravidian grammatical literature. Tojkappium which is the earliest 
grammatical treatise of the Tamil language, is also another monument 
in the Dravidian grammatical field. But, it must be said that this 
grammar is not as exhaustive as gabdamanidarpana. Hence, the 
study of these grammars is keenly felt necessary. 

Dr. Kulli was found competant to undertake this study. Being 
primarily a student of Sanskrit language and literature, he had under¬ 
gone training in the rigorous discipline of the Sanskrit Grammar. 
When he studied the Modern Linguistics for his second Master’s 
Degree, he had acquainted himself with the fundamentals of the 
descriptive grammar. The treatise on gabdamanidarpana has been 
worked out under this background. For the first time the 3abdamani- 
darpana has been exposed to the modern Kannada scholars, who are 
very eager to find what has been happening in the Kannada language. 
This work certainly meets their demand. 




Dr. Kulli has been awarded the Doctorate Degree of the Karnatak 
University, Dharwar for this work. He richly deserves this Degree for 
this valuable work. The entire grammar has been rearranged for the 
purpose of this study and now and then the missing links hither and 
thither have been pointed out. This, therefore, has become a fine 
study witn the new interpretations which is the kernal point of the 
thesis. Interpretation of the £>abdamanidarpa$a according to old 
traditions is one thing. But what is necessary to day is to interpret 
them from the modern point of view. £>abdama$idarpana studied 
as an old grammar would make no meaning at all because verse 
by verse the meaning was explained and illustrations were given. 
But, for centuries the main object of the grammar was lost sight of. 
People thought that it was to prescribe the rules and regulations to 
pass. This is completely wrong. If any body has said this including 
the author of Kaviraja Marga he is wrong. Rules cannot be laid 
down either for the poet or for the speaker. He writes the language 
in which he has mastery. But the main object of the grammarian is 
to describe the hidden principles of the language. After going through 
the thesis of Dr. Kulli I am convinced as to why the students of 
Kannada literature should read £>abdamanidarpana and why it is a 
great grammar. To point out this, is the main object of the thesis 
and Dr. Kulli has admirably fulfilled this object. I hope he will 
continue to do this type of work in future. I wish him all the success. 


Karnatak University , Dharwar 
15-12-1976 


R. C. HIREMATH 

Vice-Chancellor 
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Preface 


Of the four traditional grammars written for the Kannada 
language there is only one fullfledged grammar written in Kannada. 
That work is 3abdamaijidarpana by Ke^iraja. Being the representative 
grammar of our tradition, it was thought it would be an usefull study if 
it was analysed from the modern linguistic point of view. With this 
idea Dr. R. C. Hiremath suggested this topic for my doctoral research. 

No Kannada grammar is without the influence of Sanskrit 
grammatical tradition. If one differs from the other, the difference is 
only of degree. When KeSiraja wrote his gabdamanidarpana in 
Kannada, unlike others, I was interested to know how far he is different 
from the point of view of Sanskrit influence. Hence I had to compare 
the Paninian and Katantra schools with Sabdamanidarpana. It is 
interesting to note that with all his indebtedness to Sanskrit, he has 
shown originality. 

For the convenience of analysis and for bringing the material that 
scatterd, the sutras relating to one topic are treated under one head. 
Thus the rearrangement of the sutras was felt necessary. 

As a background for the study of this grammar I have given the 
survey of the entire literature on grammar and modern works. All 
this material is treated under three heads viz., grammatical approach, 
philological approach and linguistic approach. This survey is given 
in Appendix I. 

I am indebted to many scholars in the field while preparing this 
work. At the outset I must express my heartfelt thanks to Dr. R. C. 
Hiremath, Vice-Chancellor, Karnatak University, who suggested the 
topic, guided the work and wrote a valuable Foreword to this work. 
Prof. A. Menezes, the matured scholar of English, has gone through the 
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manuscript and has made valuable suggestions. I am really grateful to 
him for this help. In the translation of the sutras of Sabdamani- 
darpana I have taken help from the work of Dr. A. S. Kedilay of 
Madras University. I must thank him for this. Dr. M. S. Sunkapur, 
Professor and Head, Institute of Kannada Studies has encouraged me 
in all respects. My thanks are due to him. My students Sri A. 
Murigeppa and H. M. Maheshwaraiah have renderd their help in 
proof reading and I should not forget them. 

I owe my indebtedness to the University Grants Commission with 
whose grants and assistance this work has been published. I must 
also thank Sri C. S. Kanavi, the Director, Sri S. B. Nayak, Deputy 
Director of the Publications Department, who are responsible for 
bringing out this volume. Lastly I must thank Sri V. B. Satyan 
of Kapila Power Press, Nanjangud for the excellent printing of 
the work. 


Institute of Kannada Studies 
Karnatak University, Dharwar 
25-12-1976 


J. S. KULLI 
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KESIRAJA 
HIS EQUIPMENT 
AND LINGUISTIC BACKGROUND 


A) General Sanskrit Grammatical Climate 

Anybody, without fear of contradiction, can say that in no other 
country was grammar studied and perfected with so much devotion 
and zeal as in India. A glance at the names of the grammarians and 
their works bears testimony to this. 4 On the lowest calculation, there 
are yet current, in various parts of India, nearly a dozen schools of 
Sanskrit grammar, at least three hundred writers in the field, including 
those that are known to us only from quotations, and more than a 
thousand separate Treatises, original as well as explanatory.’ 1 The 
greatness of Sanskrit grammar is not only in its quantity. Its quality 
is also praised the world over. 

The earliest speculations of a grammatical nature, according to 
some scholars, are to be found in the Rgveda. But there is difference 
of opinion about it. Patanjali explains the Rgveda passage 4 catvari 
^ringah ’ as 4 namakhyatopasarganipatah ’ 2 and 4 saptasindhavah ’ as 
‘sapta vibhaktayafi But this interpretation is not generally 
accepted. 

By the time of the 4 Brahmaiias ’, the passages in the Vedas had 
already been difficult to understand. The forms had become obsolete 
and new forms had entered. But the Vedas had a venerable position; 
hence, they had to be preserved intact. For this reason, the nature of 
the language of the Vedas was to be studied. This was the begining 
of grammatical studies in India. But this sort of study in the 
4 Brahmanas ’ was of a secondary importance, the first place being 
occupied by sacerdotal studies. 
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It was only after the Brahmanic stage that grammatical study 
began to grow. In the period when all the Vedic hymns were to be 
codified in the * family ’ books, manuals of phonetics also came into 
existence. The manuals dealt with phonological topics, including 
accents, quantity, pronunciation and euphonic combination. These 
manuals grew into great literature. This was a branch of literature 
known as ‘ tfiksas ’. After this, one can notice a definite advance in 
grammatical science, in the Padapathas, ascribed to Sakalya, in which 
are given the rules of euphonic combination, each word and each 
member of the compound separately, verb, prefixes, and suffixes of 
the noun. 

Then there are the Pratiiakhyas. Their contents are : 

classification of the Vedic texts, 

definition of technical terms, and 

attempt to reduce words to their elements and explain the mode 
of their grammatical formation. 

After the Pratiiakhyas comes Yaska, the great writer of Nirukta. 
He is concerned with the etymology of Vedic terms. He is not, strictly 
speaking, a grammarian, but a philologist. But the study of etymology 
is allied to that of grammar. Yaska, who might have flourished about 
800-700 years B C., was responsible for great advance in grammatical 
studies, though there were many works of an etymological and 
grammatical nature prior to Yaska, who mentions a few of them, 
which are to us mere names. 

The study of Sanskrit grammar continued unbroken through 
Katyayana, Pacini, Patanjali, Bhartfhari and scores of others. It was 
Panini who raised the status of the science to Smrti level. Panini 
himself was venerated as a £si. He built a science of grammar and 
produced A§tadhyayI, which is considered as ‘ the greatest monument 
of human intellect. ’ 4 

The study of Sanskrit grammar, so vast in terms of quality and 
quantity, was, naturally divided into many schools. Each school, 
in turn, had many treatises. In our study, here, we will deal with it 
on two levels, viz., 1) Pre-Pa(tiniyan grammarians, and 2) Paniniyan 
and Post-Paniniyan schools of grammar. As already indicated, there 
are more than three hundred writers and more than a thousand 
treatises. We propose to deal with the most important ones ; among 
the rest, we will mention only a few. 
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1) Pre-Paniniyan Schools: 

In Sanskrit grammatical literature, Panini is a sure milestone. 
But he was not the first grammarian. There had been many grammarians 
and schools of grammar prior to him. Of course, there are the 
4 Brahmanas 9 to begin with, which contain a great number of 
grammatical speculations. 

Bhopadeva, a grammarian who flourished about the middle of the 
13th century and wrote the * Mugdhabodha’, enumerates in the 
following verse eight original authorities on Sanskrit grammar: 

Indrag Candrah Kagakrtsn-Apigali gakatayanafc ! 

Paniny-Amara-Jainendra-Jayatyastadi gabdakah ! 6 

The eight grammarians mentioned in this sutra are: Indra, 
Candra, Kagakrtsna, Apigali, gakatayana, Pacini, Amara and 
Jainsndra. Of these eight, at least a few are prior to Panini. The 
chief founders of grammatical schools prior to Panini are Apigali and 
Kagakrtsna. Panini himself mentions the grammarians that preceded 
him. They were: Kagyapa, Gargya, Galava, Cakravarmana, 
Bharadhvaja, Sakajayana, gakalya, Senaka and Sphojayana. 6 There 
were two SJakatayanas, who flourished at different times. The earlier 
one is quoted by Yaska in his Nirukta and by Pacini in his Astadhyayl. 
It is the later gakajayana that has used the Jainendra grammar and 
the * Ka$ika\ is known as Abhinava 3aka{ayana, and is quoted by 
Bhopadeva in his ‘ Mugdhabodha\ This Sakatayana was a Jaina, 
and his grammar is entitled ‘ & abdanu&asana'. Yaska, who came 
before Panini, also mentions Gargya and Sakajayana. Except this 
information about the pre-Paniniyan grammarians, nothing is known 
to us. 

2) The School of Panini ; 

The work which brought into focus the tentative efforts of the 
early grammarians, and by its accuracy and thoroughness eclipsed all 
its predecessors, dominating the thoughts of generations of thinkers 
even to present times, is the Astadhyayl of Panini. It is a rare example 
of technical perfection. Astadhyayl, composed during the period 
700-600 B.C. approximately, assimilated in it all the grammatical 
currents up to its time, and became a great monument of grammatical 
science. 7 Before the perfection and greatness of Panini’s Astadhyayl, 
all previous authors on grammar faded into oblivion. Hence, posterity 
received nothing but their names, remembered with little reverence. 
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Panini’s work contains nearly four thousand sutras divided into 
eight adhyayas of four padas each ; hence, it is called Astadhyayl. 
The text of the sutras handed down to us is almost intact. The 
A§tadhyayl of Panini, said to have been based on Mahegvara sutras, 
is a very exhaustive and precise work on the Sanskrit language. 

Tn addition to Astadhyayl, Panini also composed a Padapatha— 
a list of roots, a Ganapatha—list of words which behave alike 
grammatically, and Unadi sutras. 

The Astadhyayl of Pacini was an epoch-making work. It was 
treated with great respect by every one, everywhere. To add to this, 
Pap ini was fortunate enough to have a commentator like Patanjali, 
who could dispel any doubts that were raised against the master. 

There are other, equally brilliant, adherants of this school, viz., 
Katyayana, Bhartj-hari etc., who are also held in high esteem. 
Katyayana is the earliest great name in this tradition. 

3) Katyayana : 

The Kathasaritsagara makes Katyayana the contemporary of 
Papini or even senior to him, 8 but there is no unanimity about this. 
Others think that the date of Katyayana may be approximately 
500-350 B.C. 

Katyayana’s work - the Vartikas - is written specially to correct, 
modify or supplement Panini’s rules wherever required. There are 
two works by Katyayana viz., 

Vajaseneyi Prati^akhya - a work dealing with the grammar 
and the orthography of the Vajaseneyi sarhhita. 

Vartikas, where his aim is to explain such of Panini’s sutras 
as he thinks, deserve attention. 

So, he has bypassed the correct sutras. He has subjected Panini’s 
Astadhyayl to searching criticism. Of the nearly 4000 sutras, 
Katyayana noticed over 1500 in about 4000 of his Vartikas. In 
addition to raising doubts or objections in regard to Papini’s sutras, he 
has solved or removed doubts. Some of the Vartikas are in prose, 
while others are in metrical form. Katyayana clearly mentions the 
sutras to which his Vartika refers. 
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Patanjali : 

The chief and most authoritative commentary on Panini’s work 
is Mahabhasya by Patanjali. It occupies a unique place in the 
grammatical literature of the world. The Mahabhasya is great in 
everything - in bulk, as well as in intellect. It is the final court of 
appeal on all matters grammatical. 9 Patanjali flourished about 
150 B.C. 

Patanjali’s chief mission was to vindicate Panini against Katya- 
yana’s unmerited attacks. In this, he achieved remarkable success. 
The style of his work is unparalleled in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature. Mahabhasya, like Panini’s AstadhyayT, is also divided into 
eight adhyayas of four padas each, each pada being subdivided into 
nine ‘ ahnik&s \ Mahabhasya does not cover all the sutras of Panini. 
Only those which were considered by Katyayana and were felt by him 
to be incomplete and capable of improvement, were considered. 

Patanjali mentions two early grammarians, viz., Vyadi and 
Vajapayana. Vyadi a famous grammarian, wrote ‘ Sangraha ’. About 
Vajapayana’s work, nothing is known. 

Bhartrhari is one more celebrity in the field of Sanskrit grammar. 
He is the author of Vakyapadlya and the commentary on the Maha¬ 
bhasya. Bhartrhari flourished in the 7th century A.D. The Vakya¬ 
padlya is a metrical composition discussing the philosophy of grammar. 
It has three chapters, 1) the Brahma or Agama Kanda, 2) the Vakya 
Ka^ida, and 3) the Pada or Prakarana Kanda. This work is also held 
in high esteem. 

In addition to these celebrities, there were many other scholars 
some of whom are very popular. To mention a few of them : 

1) Jayaditya and Vamana’s Ka&ika 

Ka^ika is a commentary on Panini’s Astadhayl, giving numerous 
examples for each rule. The first five chapters were written by 
Jayaditya (660 A.D.) and the remaining three chapters by Vamana. 

2) Jinendrabuddhi’s ‘ Nyasa' on the ‘ Ka&ikd' 

This is a commentary on the ‘Ka^ika’, entitled ‘Ka^ika-vivara^a- 
panjika ’ or * Kagika-nyasa ’. The author lived about 750 A.D. 


3) Kaiyyata’s Pradlpa 
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Pradlpa, a commentary on the Mahabhasya, was written by 
Kaiyyata in the eleventh century A.D. He has followed Bhart^hari’s 
lines. 

Then there is Rupamala, which is a recast of A§tadhyayl, written 
by Vimala Saraswati of the 14th century. After this, there are various 
Kaumudis. The writer of one such Kaumudi is Ramacandra (first half 
of fifteenth century) and his work is ‘ Prakriya Kaumudi \ The most 
important one among the Kaumudi works is the ‘ Siddhantakaumudi ’ 
of Bhattoji Dixit. At present, it is the only popular introduction to 
Paijini’s grammar. The date of Bhotjoji Dixit is about 1630 A.D. 

There are still a number of commentaries on each of the authors 
mentioned. In addition, there are abridgements, manuals, Dhatupathas, 
Gapapathas, and many others. It is not necessary for us to give 
details of these. One fact is, however, very clear: that the following 
of the school of Panini is unparalleled in any field of study, anywhere 
in the world. 

There are, indeed, many other schools besides that of Paoini’s. 
But no other school attained his popularity. We will mention the 
various schools below: 

1) The Candra School 

Candragomin was the founder of this school. His work is Candra 
Vyakarana, written in about 470 A.D. His work was meant to be an 
improvement on that of Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali, mainly by 
way of greater brevity and precision. In many cases, the rules of 
Panini are recast for the sake of securing facility of pronunciation. 
There are 35 sutras, which are incorporated in the Ka^ika, and are the 
contribution of Candragomin. The total number of the Candra 
sutras, is about 3100. Candragomin’s object was to ‘ rearrange the 
grammatical material with the object of bringing together all the rules 
that deal with the same phonetic or grammatical operations. M0 In 
addition to this work, Candragomin also wrote many other works viz., 
an Unadi list, LinganusSasana, Ganapa{ha, Upasarga vrtti, and Varna 
sutra. 

As usual, there are various commentaries etc., in this school. 

2) The Jainendra School 

The traditional author of the aphorisms of this school is Jina or 
Mahavlra. But Devanandi is the actual author of these sutras. 
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Another name for this Dsvanandi is Pujyapada. The latter part of the 
fifth century is considered to be the date of this school. 

There are two versions in which Jainendra Vyakaraija has come 
down to us. The shorter one contains about 3000 sutras, while the 
longer one gives more than 700 sutras not found in the shorter version. 
The Jainendra grammar is just Panini and the Vartikas condensed as 
much as possible. Economy is the main merit of this work. 

3) The tfakatayana School 

£>akatayana’s work is gabdanu^asana. It appeals to a limited 
section. This 5akatayana is the later of the two 3akatayanas. In 
addition to using Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali, 3akatayana has 
also used Jainendra Vyakarana. He gives the sutras of Panini in toto , 
except when he wants to modify them. 

3aka{ayana’s £>abdanu£asana has four adhyayas of four padas 
each, the total number of sutras being about 3200. He does not treat 
of Vedic grammar. 

4) The Hemacandra School 

This is one of the more important sectarian schools of Grammar, 
and was founded by Hemacandra - a Jaina monk. He flourished 
towards the end of the 11th century A.D. and at the beginning of the 
12th. 

Hemacandra wrote a grammar entitled 3abdanu£asana. It, too, 
consists of eight adhyayas of four Padas each, and the total number of 
sutras is 4550. The last chapter exclusively deals with the Prakrit 
languages. His aim in writing the grammar is to present in the 
shortest manner possible all that is said by his predecessors and all that 
can be said. He has drawn upon all the previous works without 
hesitation. He also has written a commentary on his grammar named 
3abdanu&asana Bj-hadvj-tti. The commentary is very exhaustive and 
quotes the previous views in detail. 

5) The Katantra School 

The word Katantra, according to commentators, means a short 
treatise, a handbook, wherein the subtleties of Panini’s grammar have 
been avoided. These were written to satisfy the popular need. 
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The Katantra school is also known as the Kaumara, or Kalapa 
school. This Katantra grammar might have been written in the first 
century A.D. The name of the work is Katantra sutrapatha and that 
of the founder of the school is garvavarman. The topics dealt within 
it are divided into four parts : 

Sandhi, 

Noun, 

Inflections, and 

Krits. 

The merit of the work lies chiefly in its brevity. Whereas Panini 
has 4000 sutras, garvavarman has compressed all that material into 
only 855 sutras. According to Dr. Burnell, 11 the Tamil grammar 
Tolakappiyam and the Kannada grammar ^abdamanidarpana are 
related to the Katantra grammar, which belongs to the Aindra School. 

Durgasimha, who belonged to the eighth century, wrote a 
commentary on the Katantra grammar in order to explain the 
Katantra grammar in an easy manner. 

6 ) The Sarasvata School 

The Sarasvata School flourished in North India, and was 
encouraged by the Mohammadan rulers. It flourished in the fourteenth 
century. The Sarasvata school treats the subject with great brevity 
and simplicity. It has used only 700 sutras to expound its subject. 
When the Katantra School was popular because of its brevity (about 
1400 sutras in all), the presentation of the subject in only 700 sutras in 
the Sarasvata grammar is a real achievement. 

The author of the Vartikas to the Sarasvata is considered to be 
Anubutisvarupacarya. But he was only a commentator, his work 
being ‘ Sarasvata Prakriya \ The author of the Sarasvata sutras is 
one Narendracarya. There are great many commentators in this 
school : Amrtabharati, Ksemendra, Madhava etc., to cite only a few. 

7) The Bhopadeva School 

The founder of this school is Bhopadeva, and his work is 
Mugdhabodha. The middle of the thirteenth century is considered to 
be his date. 

The various treatises were written to improve upon Panini’s sutras 
or to make them more accurate. The Vartikas etc., which had set out 
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on this task, were more difficult. Other independent schools were 
mostly sectarian. Bhopadeva’s aim was simplicity and brevity, without 
any sectarian bias. His mode of treatment is like that of the Katantra 
grammar. He differs from Panini even in the use of technical terms. 
This divergence was not universally acceptable, as they were accustomed 
to Panini’s terminology. 

8) The Jaumara School 

This school has, strangely enough, become popular not through 
its founder, but the commentator. The founder of this school is 
KramadHvara, and his work is Sanksipta Sara. This is, perhaps, an 
abridgement of Panini. This was the first abridgement which was the 
forerunner of the later Kaumudis. This Sanksipta Sara has undergone 
a thorough revision by Jaumaranandi. The name of his vrtti is 
‘ Rasavati ’ and consequently the school is known also as ‘ Rasavata 
school ’. 

9) The Saupadma School 

The founder of this school is Padmanabhadatta, who may be 
placed in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 

Padmanabhadatta’s work is based on Paijini. He has remodelled 
Panini’s sutras, arranged them in a more methodical manner, and 
added a short explanation after each sutra. His grammar is known as 
the ‘Saupadma grammar’. 

The resume given above of the grammatical works in Sanskrit 
reveals that the most conclusive works in the development of 
grammatical science have been preserved to us. Many works, whether 
important or not, which could reconstruct the history of particular 
school, are completely lost to us. Hence, we are in the dark as to 
the growth of each school. But we have to thank our stars for the 
fact that at least the most conclusive works are available. The 
grammatical sense of the ancient Indians was awakened by their study 
of the traditional sacred texts, and by their comparison of its language 
with that in contemporary use. Dr. Prabhat Chandra Chakravarti, in 
his book The Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar’,’^ gives three 
reasons why grammatical activities in ancient India were possible. 

1) Some features of spontaneous growth, followed consciously 
or unconsciously in the utterance of a significant sentence, marked the 
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basis of grammatical generalisation. While combining two words 
together in their speech, they followed, instinctively, certain rules. 

2) The second reason in the evolution of grammar as a scientific 
branch of knowledge was necessity. This urgent necessity was more 
religious than academic. It was to devise some practical way of 
ensuring a successful study of the Vedas. The result was the evolution 
of grammatical science. 

3) Side by side with Sanskrit, there were growing different forms 
of Prakrit, which, in course of time, became very popular. This 
gave an impetus to the rise of so many schools in Sanskrit grammar. 
So far, only that Sanskrit which was mostly the language of the 
cultured community, was studied. But when the Prakrit languages 
began to gain ground, they forced entrance into the study of 
language. 

Against this background, the Sanskrit grammatical science grew 
into a huge system. After the Vedas, it was grammatical science that 
enjoyed the most prominent place in the studies of the ancient Hindus. 
Grammar is called the ‘mouth of the Vedas’ (Vyakaranam mukham 
smj-tam) and it is also called ‘Vedanam Veda’. 13 A science, that was 
able to produce great intellectuals like Panini, Patanjali etc., was 
bound to influence other languages. And the Kannada language, 
which had assimilated the influence of Sanskrit in its formative period, 
was no exception. It marches in the footsteps of Sanskrit in every 
respect, and more so in the grammatical field. 

The grammars in Kannada also followed one or the other 
Sanskrit school. According to scholars like Dr. Burnell, 14 gabdamani- 
darpana belongs to the Katantra school of grammars. The specific 
reason why Kannada grammarians followed the Sanskrit grammars 
closely is that it was the most developed and mechanically precise 
system, built by Panini and others. Sanskrit grammar had developed 
a rich fund of technical terms. All the languages of India, including 
Kannada, borrowed heavily from Sanskrit. This is the reason why 
the influence of Sanskrit on Kannada is so marked- 

The impact of Sanskrit grammarians on Kannada grammarians 
is of three varieties. Firstly, there is the influence of Panini. 
Secondly, that of other schools of Sanskrit grammar like Katantra 
etc., is clearly noticed. And finally, there is the influence of Prakrit 
grammars. Kannada grammarians draw upon Sanskrit material. 
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Though they have taken much material from Sanskrit, it appears 
that they have not made use of Tamil or Telugu grammars especially 
the Tolakappiam, the reputed Tamil grammar almost of Patanjali’s 
time. 

The three grammarians of Kannada, viz., Nagavarma II, KeSiraja 
and Bhattakajanka did not propose to write a grammar for the 
Kannada language purely. Their intention was to write a grammar 
for Kannada which has assimilated Sanskrit and Prakrit forms 
in terms of vocabulary, phonology and syntax. This fact has to be 
considered in assessing the influence of Sanskrit on Kannada grammar. 
Ke^iraja says 15 that he is writing a ‘Karnataka Lak§ana Sabdagastra’. 
But this means that he is writing a grammar for literary Kannada, 
which contains forms from Sanskrit and Prakrit. In the Kannada 
language of our grammarians, all the forms, tatsama, tadbhava, 
deSya, anyade^ya, etc., are included. Whenever they have to deal with 
a particular point which is already discussed in Sanskrit grammars, 
they say it clearly that it has already been discussed in Sanskrit 
grammars, and so they are not discussing it. 16 In their grammars, our 
grammarians intended to present a grammar for literary Kannada on 
the canvas of Sanskrit grammars, and only where there is an obvious 
feature of difference, do they state it. We can recall Ke^iraja’s 
enumeration of Kannada alphabet. 17 There he starts first with the 
enumeration of Sanskrit sounds, then he adds the sounds peculiar 
to Kannada and finally substracts the sounds peculiar to Sanskrit. 
All this is to establish the inventory of significant sounds of Kannada. 
In short, Kannada grammarians wrote under the complete 
influence of Sanskrit. 


Add to this, not a single grammarian in Kannada wanted to build 
a system of grammar for Kannada. His intention was to accommodate 
the Kannada language-structure into the well-established system of 
Sanskrit grammar. While writing a Kannada grammar, what he did 
was to follow established authorities like Panini and Prakrit works. 


The Prakrit languages also exerted a great deal of influence both 
on Kannada grammars and on the Kannada language. The Prakrits 
were equally well respected languages. These, each with a rich 
literature of its own, influenced even Sanskrit, with the result that the 
regional forms of Prakrit entered Sanskrit drama. They were next 
only to Sanskrit. Moreover, great grammars were also written for 
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the Prakrit languages by scholars like Vararuchi. Just as Sanskrit 
words had entered into Kannada in the form of tatsamas and 
tadbhavas, so Prakrit words also came into Kannada. Hence, it was 
but natural for Kannada grammarian to follow Prakrit grammars 
also. Kannada grammarians wrote their grammars following both 
Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars. The impact of Sanskrit upon the 
Kannada grammarians was so great that they even preferred to write 
their grammars for Kannada in Sanskrit. Out of the four Kannada 
grammars by three grammarians, two are in Sanskrit. The first full- 
fledged grammar for Kannada, by Nagavarma II, was in Sanskrit. 
As Nagavarma was following the Sanskrit grammatical pattern and 
adopting the same technical terms, he thought it fit to use also the 
Sanskrit language. The last grammar also came to be written in 
Sanskrit. Bhattakajanka wrote the sutras, vjrtti and even commentary 
also in Sanskrit. 

While following the Sanskrit grammatical system for Kannada, 
with the necessary changes, and also writing their grammars in 
Sanskrit, the Kannada grammarians might have had some basic 
assumption about the nature of grammar. This assumption might 
have been that there is no difference between one language and 
another. In the commentary under 442 of Sabdanugasana, 
Bhattakajanka says that there is no difference, so far as the theory 
and the grounds for the theory are concerned. It is only while 
implementing the theory that the question of difference in language 
arises. Whatever applies to the Sanskrit language, may apply to the 
Kannada language as well. The fallacy in such an assumption is 
unmistakable. They equated the structure of Kannada with the 
structure of Sanskrit. They ignored the fundamental structural 
differences of each language. So, the grammars they produced 
under the influence of Sanskrit were not true grammars of the 
Kannada language. 

Scholars of the eminence of Dr. A C. Burnell are of the opinion 
that Kannada grammars, including ^abdamanidarpana, belong to the 
Katantra school of the Aindra system. To substantiate Dr. Burnell’s 
view, the characteristics of the Katantra grammars should be studied 
and then an attempt should be made to trace the same in 3abdama$i- 
darpana. 

The characteristics may be divided into two sorts, viz., 

Use of technical terms, and 
Arrangement of the subject matter. 
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The grammars belonging to the Aindra school have a natural 
arrangement as opposed to the artificial arrangement of Pacini. 18 
The natural arrangement of the topic in a Katantra grammar is : First, 
there is a topic of phonetics and an elaborate description of the 
alphabet. Next comes the treatment of the nouns, verbal themes 
(akyata), ‘krit’ affixes, particles (nipata), indeclinables (avyaya), etc. 
This kind of arrangement appears natural and logical. The 
arrangement of the topics in Panini’s schools of grammar is : 

technical terms, rules of interpretation of the sutras, 

explanation of technical terms, etc. 

Samasa, use of cases, affixes. 

Affixes which form verbs and nouns. 

Augment and reduplication, accent, inflection. 

Special rules; rules of euphony. 

It can be seen from the arrangement of the topics in the two 
systems that Pacini’s arrangement is different from that found in 
Katantra. It is artificial, as against the simple and natural 
arrangement of Katantra. Moreover, the treatment, which is on 
a very advanced level, cannot be easily understood by the beginner. 
A Katantra grammar is useful for the beginner who wants to study 
Sanskrit. 

In the use of technical terms, the two systems differ widely. 19 
The Aindra system uses common words, of course in a technical sense. 
In the Panini’s school, the technical terms are highly artificial 
abreviations, or letters used with a conventional value assigned to them. 
They are not words, but symbols. In this respect, there is little in 
common between the Katantra and the Panini’s schools. Of course, 
some terms of the former are found in the latter. Various points in 
this connection may be enumerated: 

The fourfold division of words into: naman (noun), akhyata 
(verb), upasarga (preposition) and nipata (particle). This device 
is found in Yaska and Katantra. In Panini, only upasarga and nipata 
being retained, others are treated in a more complicated way. In 
Panini, for nama we find the term sup and subanta , for akhyata we 
find tin . Both are artificial technical coinages and should belong to 
an advanced stage. For the old simple terms in Katantra there is 
an elaborate classification in Panini. 
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Coming to terms in phonetics: in a Katantra grammar, a vowel 
is ‘svara’, a consonant is ‘vyanjana’. Vowels are either short (hrasva) 
or long (dfrgha). Consonants may have further sub-divisions, viz., 
medials (antasthah) and fricatives (usmanah). The term for vowels 
except a, a, is ‘namin’. The term for diphthong is ‘sandhyaksara.’ 
Then, there is the term ‘samana’, a name of the vowels a to lfi. The 
latter is indicated by the term varga (kavarga etc.). 

Compared with the above Katantra system, that of Panini at 
once appears to be totally different. In Pacini, there is no classifica¬ 
tion of the letters. The use of‘varga’ to name a class of letters (e.g. 
Kavarga etc.) is replaced in Panini’s system by the single letter‘u’ 
suffixed (e.g., ku means ka-varga). Among the above terms, only 
hrasva and dlrgha, according to Burnell, occur in Panini, that too, 
not as part of the system. 

In Katantra, we have ‘sthana’ (point of articulation); in Pacini 
the term is ‘asya’. The term ‘matra’, to indicate the time taken by 
the letter, which is found in Katantra, is not to be seen in Panini. In 
Katantra, the terms relating to akhyata are: vibhakti, and 8 cases are 
termed prathama, dvitiya, etc. up to amantrita, or amantrana (vocative). 
Some of these terms are found in Panini, but not as part of his system. 
For vocative, in Panini we find ‘sambuddhi’, which also occurs in 
Katantra besides amantrita. There is no use of ganas (i.e., words which 
behave alike), whereas in Paijini there is a detailed treatment of them. 

On the strength of the comparison of these technical terms, the 
conclusion Dr. Burnell arrives at are : 20 The terms used by Pacini 
prove that these are far more artificial and precise and, therefore, 
more recent than the former. So, where the Aindra grammars have 
an ordinary word used in a technical sense, Pacini mostly has a 
mere symbol. If the series of technical terms just discussed be 
considered, it becomes clear that Katantra belongs to a system all 
together different from that of Pacini. Thus, there is an older 
school than Panini which is called Aindra school, to which many 
other works like Katantra etc. belong. Though the various schools, 
like Katantra, Sarasvata etc., have some special features in relation to 
one another, broadly speaking, they belong to the Aindra school of 
grammarians. 

In the light of the distinguishing features of the Katantra and 
the Pacini school, let us examine the features of Sabdama^idarpana 
and determine its affinity. 
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Sabdamapidarpapa first treats of phonetics. For vowels, 
Ke^iraja uses the term ‘svara’, for diphthongs ‘sandhyhk§ara’. Except 
the vowels a, a, all others are called namin. Consonants are termed 
‘vyanjana’. There is either a nominal theme (linga), or verbal theme 
(dhatu). By the addition of vibhakti, or by pratyaya, it becomes a 
‘word’ (pada). The second chapter is on nouns. The seven cases are 
‘prathama’, ‘dvitiya’ etc. The vocative is called ‘amantrapa’, or 
‘sambuddhi’. The third chapter is on ‘samasa’. The fourth is on 
derivative nouns ‘taddhita’. The fifth is on verbs ‘akhyata’. The 
sixth is on roots; the seventh on corrupt Sanskrit words (tadbhavas). 
The last chapter is on particles ‘avyaya’. Thus, throughout, the 
arrangement and technical terms closely follow the Katantra 
school. 

On the study of the grammars of Indian languages like Tamil, 
Telugu and Kannada, Dr. Burnell says, 21 ‘the great and real merit of 
the Sabdamapidarpapa is that it bases the rules on independent 
research and the usage of writers of repute; in this way, it is far ahead 
of the Tamil and Telugu treatises, which are much occupied with vain 
scholastic disputations’. 

B Family Environment 

So far, we observed the general grammatical climate, under the 
inevitable influence of which the Kannada grammarians, including 
KgSiraja, wrote their grammars. At the time when KeSiraja was to 
write his Sabdamanidarpapa, that great tradition was there for him. 
Hence, from the point of view of grammatical traditions, the well 
perfected Sanskrit grammars were helpful to him. This grammatical 
tradition was for everyone to use. But of all the scholars, how did 
Kediraja become a great grammarian? For this, there is another 
important reason: his family background. 

Ke^iraja belonged to a family of great scholars. He had inherited 
scholarship from all sides. Let us see what sort of family traditions 
Kggiraja had inherited. He gives information about his descent in 
the following verse: 22 

kavisumanobanana ya - 
davakatakacaryaneseva douhitranenam - 
kavikgSavanem yogi - 
pravaracidanandamallikarjunana sutaneih ! 
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‘I, the son of the daughter of (Sumanobana), the poet 
Sumanobana, who was a teacher of military art to the army of the 
Yadava kings: I, Kavi KeSava by name, am the son of Cidananda 
Mallikarjuna, who is the best among yogis’. 

His grandfather, Sumanobana, taught military art to the army of 
Yadava kings. Ke^iraja’s father was Cidanandamallikarjuna. 

This Sumanobana was the father of the great poet Janna, author 
of ‘Yagodhara Carita’. Janna’s statements viz., 

bhajalocanam kavisumano 

banana maganendakhila - 

ksOnige pesaraytu ! 23 

and, 

‘Sankara putram kavi kammevam^anadhikajnam ka^yapam’, 24 are 
helpful in establishing Sumanobana as Janna’s father. His real name 
was Sankara. Sumanobana was, perhaps, an epithet. He belonged to 
the Kamme family. His wife’s name was Ganga. No work written 
by him is available to us. But Mallikarjuna, Janna and Kegiraja praise 
him in very high terms. This helps us to decide that he was a great 
poet. 

KgSiraja’s father was Mallikarjuna. He compiled the ‘Suktisudhar- 
nava’, an anthology of poem relating to poets etc. His ‘Suktisudhar- 
nava’ is a valuable work, in as much as it mentions many previous 
poets. He was the son-in-law of Sumanobana. Sumanobana’s daughter, 
Janna’s sister, was his wife. 

Janna was Ke^iraja’s maternal uncle, i.e., Janna’s sister was Ke$i- 
raja's mother. This Janna wrote ‘YaSodhara Carita’, and ‘Anantanatha 
Purana’, which are available today. It is inferred that he wrote another 
work ‘Smaratantra’, which is not available. 

Janna held the title, ‘poet-emperor’ (kavicakravarti). As, many 
poets after him have praised him, it is needless to say that he was held 
in high esteem by scholars. 

This was the great family-tradition of KeSiraja. He was brought 
up in a literary atmosphere, which helped him blossom into a great 
grammarian. This way, KeSiraja was doubly fortunate in being an 
heir to a great grammatical tradition in general, and being brought up 
in a great scholastic atmosphere in particular. 
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C Kesiraja’s Equipment 

Now, we will consider KeSiraja’s equipment, which is 
responsible for making him a great grammarian. 

In his gabdamanidarpana, while stating the sources of his 
illustrations etc., he says : 

gajagana gunanandiya mana 
sijanasagana candrabhatta gu^avarma ir\ 
vijayara honnana hampana 
sujanottamsana sumargamidarojelaksyam ! 25 

Ke^iraja relied for his illustrations on Gajaga, Gunanandi, 
Manasija, Asaga, Candrabhatta, Gunavarma, grlvijaya, Honna and 
Sujanottamsa. Though he states specifically that'the path laid down 
by the above poets has been his ideal, verses of all of them are not 
found in his work. Moreover, these are not his only sources. There 
are many works which are [made use of in his illustrations. The 
following are the sources including those mentioned above : 

1) Sf rlvijaya 

In the verse quoted above, the name of grlvijaya appears. He 
wrote Kavimarga, an earlier version of Kaviraja Marga, according to 
some scholars. He also wrote Candraprabha Pura$a, which is not 
now available. 

2) Kaviraja Marga 

It is the first available work in Kannada which deals with poetics. 
In addition, it deals with grammatical topics. Thus, it is a very 
valuable work. Surprisingly, KeSiraja has taken very little from this 
book. The following are the verses taken from Kaviraja Marga : 


82-5 

112-2 


(readings) 106-7 

(1-15) 100-9 


(3 - 233) 
(1 - 32) 


3) Asaga 

Asaga appears to have been a much respected poet, as Ponna, 
Durgasirhha, Ke^iraja and others praise him. He might have lived before 
950 A.D. as that happens to be the age of Ponna, who refers to Asaga. 
There are two authors of the same name, Asaga: one, the author of 


J 
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Vardhamana Purapa and Santi Purapa, both in Sanskrit; and the 
other, the author of Kumara Sambhava, in Kannada. KeSiraja 
has apparently quoted from Asaga’s Kumara Sambhava. The 
following are the verses from Kumara Sariibhava : 

, 232 -9 69-3 

235 - 4 234-5 

There are other illustrative verses also which refer to the Siva 
legend, which may be 26 from the same work : 

75 - 179 - 

82 - 243 - 

127 - 

4) Gunanandi 

In addition to KesSiraja, Gunanandi is referred to by 
Mallikarjuna. Mallikarjuna has taken some verses from him. 
Gunanandi wrote grammar in Sanskrit entitled Prakriyavatara. 
There is a lone verse in Sabdamanidarpana quoted from Gunanandi, 
viz., 35-2. 

5) Guiiavarma 

Kediraja, in addition to mentioning Gunavarma, quotes from his 
works. Gupavarma’s works are two, viz., Harivaihsa and 
Sudraka. Keiliraja quotes a verse, ‘enittenittambujapatranetreya’, 
but does not indicate its source. The same verse is quoted in 
Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana, wherein it is stated, ‘Gunavarma Kaver- 
bhuvanaikaramasya prayogah.’ 27 Hence, it belongs to one of 
Gupavarma’s works, but from which it is, is not known. The 
following are the verses quoted from his Harivamsa and Sudraka. 


From Harivamsa : 

128 - 3 128 -2 

From Sudraka: 


79- 

181-3 

257- 1 

190 - f. n. 

194- 

228-8 

198 - 

228 - 

228 -7 
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6) Pampa 

Pampa, the first and the greatest poet in Kannada, is a constant 
source for Kediraja, who has taken examples from both of his works, 
vi z., Adipurapa and Vikramarjuna Vijaya popularly called Pampa 
Bharata. The following are the verses from Adipurapa and Pampa 
Bharata: 


From Adipurapa: 


194-4 

(reading) 

54- 1 


192-3 


63-7 


145 - 1 


111 - 1 


125 - 1 


191 -6 

(reading) 

55-1 


90-4 


106-4 


109-4 

(reading) 

92-3 


246-6 


97-4 


191 -6 

(reading) 

232-5 


171 - 1 


55-7 


113 - 1 


236-8 


104- 1 


139- 1 


193 - 1 


114-5 


194-2 


11-3 


92-1 


11-6 


128- 1 


70-3 


111-4 


187-2 


140-1 


128-7 




From Pampa Bharata: 



234-9 

(3 - 12) 

226-2 


128-4 

(2 - 48) 

137-4 

(4 - 41) 

153-1 

(4-41) 

148-3 

(10 - 10) 

240-4 

(6 - 40) 

186-5 

(3 - 27) 

63-6 

(6 - 40) 

194-1 

(10-25) 

196-5 

(3 - 25) 

100-5 

(10-25) 

58-7 


87-1 

(87 - 33) 

196-4 

(3 - 27) 

170-1 

(2 - 80) 

180-3 

(3 - 43) 

143-2 

(3 - 62) 


7) Ponna 

Ponna has written Santi Purapa and Jinak§ara Male. In addition 
to these, he seems to have written Bhuvanaika Ramabhyudaya and 
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Gatapratyagata. KeSiraja has taken the following verses from 
ganti Puraija and Bhuvanaika Ramabhyudaya: 

From ganti Puraija : 

114- 1 199 - 1 (12-77) 

248 - 4 (9 - 52) 269 - 6 (1 - 63) 

From Bhuvanaika Ramabhyudaya: 

122- 1 176-1 

159 - 

8) Nagavarma I 

Nagavarma I, who 'flourished in the 10th century A.D., wrote 
Candombudhi, and Karnataka Kadambari. KeSiraja quotes two 
verses from his Kadaihbari: 

259 - 1 259 -2 

9) Rama 

One of the three greatest writers of Kannada literature, Ranna 
wrote Gadayuddha and Ajita Puraija which are available to us. He is 
also credited with ParaSurama Carite and CakrgSvara Carite which 
are not available. KeSiraja quotes the following verses from 
Gadayuddha and Ajita Puraija: 

From Gadayuddha: 


55-11 


247-5 


45-1 


55-6 

(reading) 

226 - 5 

(5-18) 

219-5 


71 - 18 


226-3 

(5-7) 

273 -8 

(4 - 47) 

129-1 

(5 - 20) 

100-4 


106-5 

(5 - 36) 

125 - 3 


119-2 

(10-2) 

From Ajita Puraija: 



63-9 

(2 - 48) 

69 - 1 

(6 - 27) 


10) Nagacandra 

Nagacandra, who belongs to 1100 A.D., is known as 
Abhinava Pampa. He wrote Ramacandra Carita Puraija (Pampa 
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Ramayaija) and Mallinatha Puraija. The following verses are 
from Nagacandra’s Ramayaija. 

129-4 (9 - 118) 223 - 5 (7- 98) 

223 - 1 (1- 32) 58- 8 (9 - 113) 

223 - 10 (7 - 98) 

11) BrahmaSiva 

Brahma s'iva, who belonged to 1100 A.D., wrote Samaya Parlkse 
and Trailokyacudamani Stotra. R. Narasimhachar has pointed 
out 28 that example No. 2 of sutra 76 is from BrahmaSiva. 

12) Nagavarma II 

Nagavarma II wrote Kavyavalokana, Karnataka Bhasa Bhusaija 
and Abhidhana VastukoSa. KeSiraja has followed Nagavarma to a 
great extent, 5abdama ij idarpana is said to be an expanded version of 
Nagavarma’s Sabdasmfti Adhikarana, and KeSiraja’s quotations 
from this work, both in the form of sutras and in the form of illustra¬ 
tions, coroborate this fact. The following is the list of verses from 
his VastukoSa and Kavyavalokana: 

From VastukoSa: 


88-1 

133-2 


From Kavyavalokana 

119-4 

238 -8 


200-1 

198-4 

(reading) 

201-2 

17 - 


58-1 

137-1 


58-2 

198-4 


229 - 10 

70-1 


228 -6 

58-4 


63-4 

172-5 


97-3 

231-5 

o ■ ■ \ 1 

229-1 

246-5 

(gudraka) 

74-7 

17- 


55 - 18 

185 - 6 

(reading) 

115-2 

194 - 1 

(Pampa Bharata) 

55-1 ( 

208 - 1 


106-4 

191 -9 

(f. n.) Adipurapa) 

93-3 

70-4 
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173 - 4 (f. n.) 

198-4 
58-5 
91 -A 
183 - 1 

68- 5 

69- 12 
106 - 3 

99-6 

55-7 (Adipuraga) 

169 - (Bhuvanaika 

Ramabhyudaya) 

228 -2 
92- 1 

120-2 (Gunavarma) 

185 - 3 

139-1 (Adipuraija) 

174-1 

63-9 (Ajitapuraija) 
127-2 

69 - 1 (Ajitapurana) 
114-6 

11-3 (f. n. ) ( Adipuraija) 

236 -4 
210-1 
68 - 1 
101 - 1 
68-2 
183 - 1 
186-2 
11-6 

70-3 

67 (after vrtti 6.) 

70- 6 
57-6 

71- 6 
22-2 
55-2 

68 - 10 
68-11 
68-13 

192-2 


17 - 



100- 

5 

(Pampa Bharata) 

192 - 

7 

(f.n.) 

67- 

1 


236 - 

5 


155 - 

2 


98 - 

1 


112 - 

7 

(f.n.) 

100- 

6 


68 - 

6 


71 - 

1 


60 - 



202 - 

1 


185 - 

1 


109 ;- 

4 

(reading) 

244- 

7 


87- 

1 

(Pampa Bharata) 

63 - 

■ 5 


18- 


(Kanda) 

237 - 

1 


98 - 

•3 


22- 

■3 


198 - 

-6 



71 -20 

109- 3 (reading) 
198-3 

138-6 (f.n.) 
118-2 
108-2 
57-2 

110- 4 
69-4 

243- 12 (Reading) 
223 -4 
178 - 3 
205-1 

191-1 (reading) 
228 - 1 

191 - 6 (reading) 
101-2 
119 - 1 
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58-9 
189 - 1 
108 - 1 
219 - 10 
238 -3 
126 - 1 
97-2 
232 -7 
121-2 
248-5 

208- 5 (f.n.) 

63-8 (for sandhi) 
77-1 
216-1 
126-5 
69-18 
237 -2 

173 - 2 (Harivamga 
Kavyasara) 

178-2 
243 -6 
166-1 
58-3 
69-13 
202-1 
69-3 

13) Nemicandra 


71-9 

136- for (‘Visaya’) 
13- 
232-4 
57- 10 

13-1 (Adipuraija) 
128-6 (reading) 

219-6 
245-2 
71 -21 
230-2 
895-1 

193- 1 (Adipurana) 

194- 2 ( „ ) 
128-1 ( „ ) 

238 -2 

189-2 

143-2 (Pampa Bharata) 

55-9 
57-5 
67-6 
296- 1 
241-3 


Ngmicandra, who belongs to the 12th century A.D., has written 
Lllavati and Neminatha Purana. The following verses from Lllavati 
are found in gabdamapidarpapa : 

219-3 106-7 

57- 1 69-9 

14) Boppatia Pandita 


He is also known as Sujanottamsa and belonged to the latter 
half of the 12th century A. D. He wrote NirvagalakjmTpati, 
Nakjatra Malike, Gomma{a Stuti and NIti Kandagaju. Kg^iraja 
has taken illustrations in three places from him. 
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137-2 

110-3 


98-2 
100-4 

15) Janna : 

Janna (1209 A. D.) wrote YaSodhara Carite and Anantanatha 
Purana. It is said that he wrote a third work, viz., Smaratantra, which 
is not available. KsSiraja has taken one verse from his YaSodhara 
Carite. 

171 - 1 (l - 52) 

16) Mallikarjuna 

Ke^iraja’s father, Mallikarjuna, compiled an anthology entitled 
Suktisudharnava. But, unexpectedly, not many verses are quoted 
from him. In the whole range of numerous illustrations only two 
are from Suktisudharnava : 

254 - 1 231 - 4 

17) gravanabelagola Inscriptions 

From the Sravanabe)ago\a inscriptions there are two instances 
quoted in 3 a b d a m a n i d a r p an a : 

58 -4 163 - 1 (No. 327) 

18) Ramayapa 

In addition to the verses mentioned so far, it is said that there are 
verses 29 from some Ramayana which are not available. There are 
eight such verses given by Kesiraja. The following are the sutras in 
which these illustrative verses occur : 


116 

157 

206 

194 

76 

238 

194 

252 


19) Mahabharata 

The Mahabharata was a great source for Kannada poets. The 
first available work on poetry is the Bharata of Pampa. It is not 
unlikely that there were a few works relating to the Mahabharata 
theme prior to Pampa. 62 such verses in 70 sutras are culled 
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out 30 from various sources for illustrations in gabdamanidarpaga. 
The sutras which contain these verses are : 


125 

145 

162 

249 

21 

252 

52 

63 

133 

222 

249 

251 

161 

240 

63 

256 

163 

240 

232 

109 

228 

78 

162 

248 

236 

184 

255 

108 

191 

253 

162 

193 

240 

124 

76 

256 


111 

245 

238 

252 

109 

256 

232 

252 

232 

82 

79 

248 

191 

21 

247 

248 

30 

83 

252 

243 

76 

186 

257 

250 

74 

71 

108 

134 

250 

63 

235 

65 

247 


174 



This is the vast range of equipment that Kesiraja possessed. In 
addition to these, it is quite likely that Kesiraja might have drawn 
upon his own works. He wrote Colapalaka Carita, Sri Citramale, 
Subhadraharana, Prabhodhacandra and Kirata. Unfortunately, not a 
single work is available. 

The range of KeSiraja’s references is really wide. It is spread 
over almost 500 years, beginning from the early part of the 9th 
century (Kaviraja Marga) and even earlier, to his own time, i.e., the 
middle of the 13th century. He has consulted more than 20 authors 
and more than 30 important works excluding his own. Knowing fully 
well that it is the usages of the great poets that really matter to the 
grammarian, he has utilised the best works in Kannada literature up 
to his time. One of the reasons why gabdama^idarpapa is widely 
accepted and appreciated is the abundance of illustrations it contains. 
He has put in much patient labour, like one endowed with the 
scientific spirit, and exhaustively quoted from the great works. 

One more feature of Kesiraja is that, unlike other grammarians 
in Kannada, he has based his rules also on colloquial forms. The 
dictum, that ‘grammarians are fond of usages’ is true of KeSiraja, 
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great grammarian as he was. For the grammarian, the term ‘usage’ 
does not mean only the ‘usages’ found in books, i.e. literary language, 
but the usages of the common people, i.e. colloquial forms. Whether 
KeSiraja liked such forms or not, he has supplied them abundantly. 
This, indeed, is characteristic of an objective grammarian and 
KeSiraja was certainly one. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF TOPICS 
IN SABDAMANIDARPANA 


In Sanskrit grammars there are broadly two systems followed in 
arranging topics. They are The Katantra system and The Pan ini 
system. The salient features of both these systems have been discussed 
in the previous chapter. Though, broadly speaking, all grammatical 
works are put into these two systems, this is not to deny the fact that 
there may exist minor points of adjustment etc., in various schools of 
Sanskrit grammar. Hence, all the Sanskrit grammars, to whatever 
school they may belong, fall under either the Katantra system or the 
Panini system, with modifications, deviations etc., to suit their 
purpose. 

The characteristics of the Katantra system, like those of the 
Pariini system, may have to be studied on two levels: 

Use of technical terminology, 

Arrangement of subject-matter. 

The difference between the Katantra and the Paniniyan school 
regarding the use of technical terms has already been shown in the 
previous chapter. In the arrangement of subject-matter also, the 
Katantra system has its own way. The grammatical works which 
belong to the Katantra (Aindra) school have a natural arrangement as 
opposed to the self-devised arrangement found in the Panini school. 1 
The natural arrangement of topics in a Katantra grammar is : 


First, there is a topic of phonetics and an elaborate description of 
the ‘vargas.’ 
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Next, comes the treatment of the nouns, verbal themes (Akhyata), 
‘krit’ suffixes, particles (nipata) etc. 

Last, there is a chapter on indeclinables (Avyayas). 

All the Kannada grammars have closely followed the Sanskrit 
grammatical system. Wherever there are points in Kannada structure 
too obvious to ignore, they find place therein. Added to this, of the 
four grammars written for the Kannada language, two are written in 
Sanskrit. These Kannada grammars describe the Sanskrit language 
structure first, and then note some Kannada features. This is the 
reason why the scheme of the subject-matter in the Sanskrit grammars 
has also been given. 

Of the four grammars of the Kannada language, the first one, viz., 
the Sabdasmrti section of Kavyavalokana, as it forms a part of the 
bigger scheme, does not cover all the topics of grammar. It treats of 
terminology (i), Euphonic combination (ii), Nouns (iii). Compounds 
(iv), Derivatives (v) and Verbs (vi). Still, this arrangement of topics 
is similar to that in Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana. 2 The arrangement of 
topics, as also the general treatment of the subject-matter in 
Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana is closely followed by Ke^iraja in his 
gabdama^idarpaija. As R. Narasimhachar 3 has observed : (Kavyava- 
lokana and Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana) “ are the earliest extant 
Kannada and Sanskrit works on the grammar of the Kannada 
language and they have been expanded by later grammarians Kg^iraja 
and Bhattakajanka in their monumental works, the Sabdamanidarpana 
and the Karnataka Sabdanugasana respectively.” The last of the four 
great traditional Kannada grammars, viz., Karnataka gabdanugasana, 
is slightly different in its arrangement of the subject-matter. It has 
arranged the subject-matter into four padas. The main subjects dealt 
with in each ‘pada’ are : 

The samjna, definition of technical terms, indeclinables, 
euphonic combination, and particles; 

Gender, words corrupted from Sanskrit, and case-affixes; 
Compounds, uses of personal pronouns, numerals, and 
derivatives; and verbs and verbal affixes. 

According to R. Narasimhachar, 4 the general arrangement in 
Karnataka gabdanugasana resembles the natural system of the old 
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Kaumudi simplifications of Panini. But scholars like Dr. A. C. Burnell 
are of the opinion 5 that Kannada grammars, chiefly gabdmani- 
darpana, belong to the Katantra school of the Aindra system. The 
three Kannada grammars fall into one group, and the gabdanus&sana 
forms a separate category as far as it relates to the arrangement of the 
topics. Of the three grammars forming a group, there can be found 
some differences, but l^abdamanidarpana well fits into the Katantra 
scheme. That was the reason why Dr. Burnell, while dealing with 
the Katantra system and considering the grammars of the regional 
languages, includes 6 only gabdamanidarpana among Kannada 
grammars. 

Against this background, let us consider the arrangement of 
topics in gabdamanidarpana. The 337 sutras are distributed in the 
following chapters : 

Introduction : The subject-matter is introduced and the technical 
terms are explained; 

Euphonic combination (sandhi) : In addition to giving detailed 
material on phonetics, elaborate rules are framed in respec tof the 
Kannada Sandhi; 

Nouns (Nama) : Definition of noun, various kinds of nouns, 
their behaviour etc., are given; 

Compound (samasa) : Various kinds of compound constructions 
taking into account the over-all pattern of the Kannada language 
including Sanskrit are given; 

Derivatives (Taddhita): Derivatives are enumerated, and the 
meaning of each derivatives is given; 

Verbal themes (Akhyatas) : Inflectional affixes with all possible 
varieties of Kannada are discussed; 

Roots (Dhatu) : Kannada verbal roots, with their variations 
in meaning ranging from one to five, are listed; 

Corruptions (Apabhramga) : From both Sanskrit and Prakrit, on 
the Tatsama and Tadbhava levels are discussed; 

Indeclinables (Avyayas) are discussed in detail. 
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Prayoga sara : Meanings of uncommon words given in the 
llustrations are given. 

Summary of the Chapters 

In the first chapter which is the Introduction, Ke^iraja gives the 
bio-data and states the purpose of writing £>abdamaijidarpana. There 
is also a sutra on phonetics. 

The second chapter, viz., ‘Euphonic combination’, starts with 
phonetics. Sound and letter are explained. Two forms of the 
letter audible and visual both are given. Further there is an enumeration 
of the Kannada alphabet. The method followed here is : to enumerate 
the Sanskrit alphabet (52), adding the letters which are peculiar to 
Kannada, and subtracting the letters that are peculiar to Sanskrit 
(10). Thus, the author establishes 47 letters as the inventory of 
Kannada ‘varnas’. In the second part of the same chapter, Kegiraja 
discusses the Sandhi phenomenon in all its facets. Here, also, he 
treats, as usual, both Sanskrit and Kannada forms. 

In the chapter on Nouns KeSiraja starts with the definition 
of the nominal base. Further, he divides the nominal base into four 
kinds: krit, derivative, compound, and nominal. The noun is 
divided into three kinds: viz., rudha, anvartha and ankita (proper). 
Then he treats of the pronouns, and after that he refers to 
‘Samasanskrita’. 

While dealing the genders he divides them into nine kinds: 
masculine, feminine, neuter, masculine-neuter, masculine-feminine, 
feminine - neuter, masculine - feminine - neuter, vigesyadhlna, and 
indeclinable (avyaya). 

In the chapter on roots (Dhatu), Kegiraja lists the 985 roots 
of Kannada. He classifies these roots as roots ending in k , roots 
ending in g, and so on. He also gives the meaning of each of the 
roots listed. 

The chapter on ‘Corruptions’ (Apabhramga) enumerates 
words corrupted from Sanskrit (and Prakrit). The author explains 
the changes, giving a number of examples for each. He has 
exhaustively dealt with the changes in the Sanskrit words while 
coming into Kannada. He treats the compounds formed from 
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Sanskrit and Kannada words, including the restrictions, etc. He 
now goes on to treat the words common to both Sanskrit and 
Kannada (Tatsama). 

The chapter on Indeclinables (Avyaya) lists indeclinable forms 
like imitative words etc., and gives the suffixes used to form indeclinables 
out of other forms. 

Formal classification - Modern point of view 

Language is a system. This system of language is constituted of 
several sub-systems. The following are the sub-systems that can be 
found in a language. 7 

The Phonetic system: The sounds that are articulated by human 
vocal organs and their description. 

The Phonological system: The stock of significant sounds that 
are used in a language under consideration, and the arrangement in 
which these phonemes (significant sounds) can occur. 

The Grammatical system: The stock of morphemes (sequences of 
phonemes with meaning) and the arrangement in which they occur. 

The Morphophonemic system: The code which ties together the 
grammatical and phonological systems. 

The Semantic system: The association of sound combinations, 
sequences of these sound combinations and their arrangements with 
things and situations (meaning). 

These five sub-systems together constitute a system of language. 
Study of a language means study of these sub-systems. While studying 
these sub-systems, we have to take cognisance of the hierarchical 
structure 8 found among these sub-systems. That is, for effective 
analysis of phonemes (phonology), we should have an accurate 
description of the sounds (phonetics). Similarly, phonology becomes 
the basis for morphology. It is only when the correct arrangement 
and sequences of phonemes are established, the study of these 
sequences with meaning (Morphology) will be accurate. Next, 
comes the representation of the phonemes in the morphemes (morpho¬ 
phonemics). The study of meanings also will be there, though there is 
no precise instrument yet available to measure the degree of meaning. 
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The five sub-systems explained so far will be the levels on which language 
is to be studied and analysed. 

This is the method followed in the analysis of a language in modern 
linguistics. This method will be used in the present analysis. The 
material treated in S>abdamanidarpana will be investigated from the 
point of view of modern concepts and procedures. Looked at from 
this point of view, the subject matter dealt in ^abdamanidarpana does 
not appear to be logical in many places. Even from the point of view 
of traditional analysis, gabdama^idarpana falls short. The evidence 
for this statement is the scattering of the material. For example, a 
sutra on phonetics is found* in the introductory chapter without 
any connection whatsoever. Much material on phonetics can be 
seen in the Sandhi chapter. And there too, it is not in order. While 
treating of the material on phonetics and phonemics, Kesiraja 
suddenly brings in the case-suffixes, 10 and then continues with phonetics. 
Another evidence for this point is: he explains J (raja) and \ (kuja) 
in sutra 15 of the Sandhi chapter and illustrates it in subsequent sutras. 
When all this is over, once again the treatment of J comes in sutra 28. 
This can be explained partly by Kes iraja’s objective in writing his 
Sabdamariidarpaija. That is, he is writing a treatise on words 
(Sabda^astra). 11 And the treatment of sounds, letters etc., is given as 
an aid to understand that science of words. 12 The implication of this 
statement is that Kesiraja is writing a science of words, and, wherever 
necessary for the understanding of that science, he is treating of other 
topics. Even here, while treating of other topics incidentally, he could 
have arranged the matter in a logical sequence. But this is not found 
in his grammar at places. 

In the ensuing chapter, all the grammatical material in 3abdamani- 
darpana is studied on the levels mentioned above. The material on 
phonetics, culled from different chapters, will be arranged in one place. 
Similarly, the material on phonemics, scattered in different places will 
be brought together and analysed. Phonetics and phonemics together 
constitute the study of phonology. Hence, there will be two sections 
in the chapter on phonology. Then comes the treatment of morphology 
with all the allied topics. After morphology, will be dealt the portion 
on morphophonemics. And with the little material at our disposal, 
the chapter on syntax will be composed. 

On whatever the level we are dealing with Sabdamaijidarpaija, 
Ke$iraja’s views on those topics will be first given. This will be done 
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by way of giving the relevant sutras in a summary form. Then, the 
analysis of the same will be presented. This being done, the same 
material will be treated from the modern linguistic point of view. 
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PHONOLOGY 


Phonetics 1 

Phonetics was known to ancient Indians as Shiksa which formed 
one of the six lores pertaining to the Vedas (sadangas of Vedas). 2 
The phonetics of the Vedas can be seen in the Shiksas, since siksa was 
a separate science in ancient India. Grammar did not deal with this 
aspect in detail. Phonetics, therefore, has received limited attention 
in 3abdama$idarpana. 

Kesiraja starts with the origin of sound, about which he says: 

4 Due to favourable air, and at the will of the individual, the substance 
of sound originates at the root of the navel, as in a trumpet. Its colour 
is white’. 3 In this sutra, the process of the origin of sound is given. 
The air flows through a column; and, because of obstruction to the air- 
column, sound is produced. According to Kesiraja, the air starts from 
the root of the navel. This view is based, not just on the importance 
of the navel in our body, but because it is a fact. There is an organ 
called diaphragm below the lungs and just above the navel, bow-shaped, 
from where the air originates. From diaphragm the air comes through 
the lungs to the lips and beyond for our respiration. This air is used 
for the production of sound when the individual desires to produce 
it. Sounds are of two types: explosives and implosives. These varieties 
are found in stops only. If the sounds produced are Ihe results of ex¬ 
haling, they are called explosives. Those produced by inhaling are 
implosives. 4 Kannada sounds are produced only in the process of ex¬ 
pelling the air out of the lungs. Kesiraja uses the term 4 jlvani§jadim ’ 
in this context. The air coming from the diaphragm becomes sound 
when the individual so desires. There are many impediments in the 
process. It is an observed fact that speech sound cannot be produced 
if the relevant organs are defective. Kesiraja, therefore, says there 
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should be favourable air for producing sound. Being a poet, he gives 
a fine simile here. The sound is like a trumpetblow. The trumpet and 
air both make sound. But the simile does not stop here. The trumpet 
is narrow at the root, and wide at the end. The same is the pheno¬ 
menon observed in the air that produces speech sound. According to 
Kggiraja, sound is a substance, and its colour white. Though these 
matters are philosophical and quasi-philosophical, since KeSiraja repeats 
them twice, they cannot be ignored. In Jainism, Saraswati is known 
as Dhavala (white). Saraswati is the goddess of language. Hence, 
words which constitute language are considered white, and the sound 
material which is responsible for words also came to be known as 
white. 5 The sutra in question says that the birth of the sound matter 
(Sabda-dravya), is due to ‘pavana’ and ‘jlva (soul)’s ‘ista’ (desire) and 
the ‘gabda-dravya’ is the result, while its function is the audibility or 
sound manifestation. 

The next sutra on phonetics is: The body is a drum; and the 
tongue, an instrument to beat. The individual soul is the performer. 
On account of the operation of his mind, sound is produced. It is 
white in colour and has the form of sound. 6 The points of articulation, 
the articulator, and the motivation of sound are suggested here 
metaphorically. But here the body should mean a portion of the body, 
from the diaphragm to the lips only. The drum itself cannot produce 
any sound in the absence of some instrument to beat it. Here, the 
tongue is the instrument, which, in league with the point, is responsible 
for the production of sound. Technically, the instrument is called 
an articulator. 7 The organs responsible for the production of sound 
are termed speech-organs. Kegiraja mentions the tongue as the 
instrument for the production of sound. But it is not the only 
articulator. It is the chief articulator that is responsible for the 
production of the majority of sounds. The tongue as an articulator is 
divided 8 into four parts: dorsum, or the back of the tongue; the centre 
of the tongue; the blade of the tongue and the tip of the tongue. There 
is a lower-lip 9 which is also an articulator and is responsible for the 
production of some sounds. 

Granting that every organ is perfect, still, as already stated, the 
motivation is equally important. Only when an individual so desires, 
will the various organs be effective in the production of sound. 

This sound has the form of ‘varija’. We will discuss the form of 
the ‘varija’ while dealing with phonemics. 
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In the next sutra, the various points of articulation are listed: 
The throat, the root of the tongue, the chest, the palate, the lips, the 
nose, the head and the teeth are the eight places where the varnas are 
produced. 10 Aksara is used as the synonym of fcabda, which is here 
translated as sound. The term aksara is variously used to signify 
sound 11 and syllable. 12 To understand and evaluate this sutra, the 
whole phenomenon of the production of sounds is to be reviewed. 
For the production of sound, the air coming from the lungs and going 
to the lips and beyond, is obstructed. Unless there is some kind of 
obstruction to the air-passage, no sound can be produced. The 
channel through which the air passes is called the speech-tract. The 
air that passes through the speech-tract meets with obstruction, not in 
one place, but in many. Such places obstructing the air passage to 
produce sound, are called points of articulation. 13 Various organs 
responsible for the production of sound are situated on the lower and 
upper sides of the speech-tract. The organs situated on the lower- 
margin are articulators. 14 These organs are immovable. The organs 
which are on the upper margin of the speech-tract are termed points of 
articulation. 16 These are immovable. The point of articulation and 
the articulator together constitute the position of articulation. 16 The 
various organs which play their part in the production of speech- 
sounds are: 


1 

Nasal cavity 

8 

Lips (lower and upper) 

2 

Teeth 

9 

Alveolar ridge 

3 

Palate 

10 

Dome 

4 

Velum 

11 

Uvula 

5 

Tongue 

12 

Velic 

6 

Epiglottis 

13 

Vocal cords 

7 

Larynx 

14 

Pharynx 

Among 

the organs listed, 

the 

following are the points of 

articulation 

• 



1 

Upper lip 

6 

Teeth 

2 

Alveolar ridge 

7 

Soft palate 

3 

Hard palate 

8 

Velum 

4 

Uvula 

9 

Epiglotis 

5 

Larynx 

10 

Pharynx 
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The articulators are : 

1 Lower lip 4 Tip of the tongue 

2 Blade of the tongue 5 Centre of the tongue 

3 Back of the tongue 

In addition to the points of articulation and the articulators, 
there is a third factor that contributes to the production of sounds. 
That is the manner of articulation. The procedure of obstruction of 
the air coming from the lungs at various points from the vocal cords to 
the lips is called Manner. Manner will be responsible for many a 
variation of sounds. Usually, each sound is given a name, based on 
the position of articulation and the articulator. The resultant sound 
and an example in Kannada are given below : 


Articulator 

Point of 
articulation 

Sound 

Example 

Lower lip 

Upper lip 

Labial 

p class 

Lower lip 

Teeth 

Labio-dental 

m 

Tip of the tongue 

Teeth 

Dental 

t class, 17 1 

-do- 

Alveolum 

Alveolar 

s, r 

-do- 

Palate 

Retroflex 

t class, 1; 1 

Blade of the tongue 

hard palate 

Palatal 

c class 

Back of the tongue 

velum 

Velar 

k class 

— 

— 

Glottal 

h 


There are many classes of sound for which manner is responsible 
which are as follows : 


Stops 

Stops are sounds involving complete closure of the air column at 
some point of articulation by some articulator. All the classified 
sounds of Kannada are stops. 

Nasals 

The position being the same as for the stops, the passage of the 
nasal cavity is open. When the air passes through the nasal cavity 
the resultant sounds are nasal stops or nasals, m, n, n, Q are the, 
nasal sounds in Kannada. 
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Fricatives 

Instead of the partial closing of the air passage, there is a narrow 
constriction due to which there is friction 18 . Sound produced with this 
friction is a fricative. Kannadas is a fricative sound. 

Laterals 

If the air coming from the lungs is obstructed at a certain point, 
but is allowed to pass through one or both sides of the tongue, 
the sounds produced are called laterals. 1, 1 sounds of Kannada are 

lateral sounds. 

Trills 

Trills are sounds caused by the rapid vibration of the articulator. 
£, is an example for trill. 

Flaps 

If there is a single tap by the articulator, a flap is produced. 
Kannada r is a flap. 

Affricates 

The procedures of both stops and fricatives are seen here. They 
start with a stop procedure and end in a fricative procedure, c, j 
are usually affricates. 

Semi-vowels 

Semi-vowels are in between fricative sounds and closed vowels. 
Examples are w and y. The other avarglya sounds also have a vocalic 
quality, but they are consonantal. 

Similarly, there are vowels. Points of articulation are not very 
important for vowels. The articulator, however, is very important 
here. The main factors in the classification of the vowel are as 
follows: 19 Height of the tongue : i,e, etc., (in all seven) are sounds 
caused by the variation in the height of the tongue. Varieties are 
high, lower high, etc. Advancement of the tongue: depending upon 
which part of the tongue (front, central or back) is in action, there 
will be three varieties: i,e, etc., are front sounds, o (as in the 
kari - black) is a central sound; and u, o, etc., are back sounds. 
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Vocal cords are responsible for many a variation in sounds. If 
while passing the air, the vocal cords vibrate, the ‘voice’ is produced. 
Sounds accompanied by voice are ‘voiced’ sounds (e. g., b, d, j, g, etc.) 
If, while producing a sound, the vocal cords are silent, the sounds will 
be voiceless (e.g., p, t, t, c, k, etc.). If there is an extra puff of air 
while producing the sound, it will be called an aspirated sound (e.g., 
ph, th, bh, dh etc.). If there is no such extra puff of air, the sound is 
called unaspirated (e.g., p, t, b, d, etc.) 

Against this background, let us consider the points of articulation 
given by Ke$iraja. Velum (Kanjha), root of the tongue (jihvamula), 
chest (ura), palate (talu), lips (ostha), nose (nasika), head (sira) and 
teeth (danta) are the points of articulation listed by him. Of these 
eight, the root of the tongue is also an articulator, like the centre and 
tip of the tongue. The nose need not be listed in the points. It is 
true that nasal sounds are produced in the nasal cavity; still, the points 
of articulation are in the mouth. About the chest, its role is 
important while producing sounds. In general, when the sound h is 
produced, probably Kegiraja meant that the chest plays a role in 
articulating it. 

The idea of co-articulation is enunciated in the following sutra: 
The letters y, v and 1 are called nasals as well as non-nasals. 20 The 
sounds y, v and 1 are pronounced in two ways: 1) without nasality, 
and 2) with nasality. Here, the idea of co-articulation is expressed. 
If a sound is produced in one position of articulation, it belongs to a 
single or primary articulation. In addition to one articulation, there 
may be more than one articulation combined in a particular sound. 
Such a phenomenon is called double-articulation or co-articulation. 21 
The ordinary y, v, and 1, without any nasal feature belong to the 
primary articulation, and when the nasality is added to them, co¬ 
articulated sounds are produced. 

The phenomenon of free-variation is found in the gloss on sutra 
39. “The r of ‘maral’ also changes to n thus being ‘manat’. The 
word ‘manal’ is also pronounced as ‘maral’. The point to be noted is 
that, whether there is r or n in the word, there is no change in the 
meaning. If two sounds freely vary in a word without affecting the 
meaning, it is called free-variation. 22 

Phonemics 

“Ak§ara*, ‘varpa’ and ‘£uddhak§ara’ are synonymous. Those 
that can be written but cannot be pronounced are ‘vargas’. ” For 
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example, the sounds of the clouds etc. are not ‘var$as\ ” 23 There is a 
difference in explanation of this sutra even in KeSiraja’s gloss itself. 
Whereas the sutra reads ‘barepambokkuccharisalbaraduvakkaramaltu’ 
etc. The vritti reads ‘bareyalumuccharisalbaraduvu’ etc. The 
purport is that those that cannot be written nor pronounced are 
aksaras . In this sutra, Kd^iraja considered aksara, varna and 
guddhaksara as synonyms, though in different places he has used 
them in different senses. 

There is an extensive treatment of these terms in Sanskrit 
grammars. The interpretation of ‘varna’ in Sanskrit grammars is 
problematic. Generally, it means sound-unit. 24 But ‘aksara’ means 
syllable. Though KeSiraja has stated in this sutra that ‘aksara’ and 
‘varna’ are synonyms, it appears that he is aware of the distinction 
between aksara’ and ‘varna’, though not clear enough to define the 
terms in 5>abdamanidarpana. 

What is ‘^uddhaksara ?’ What is the meaning of Buddha’ here ? 
One view of ‘guddhaksara’ is that it is a non-nasal sound, 25 and, 
perhaps, that is the meaning intended here. 26 Suddhaksara’ and 
£uddhage , according to Ke^iraja, seems to be the basic sound unit, 
because he says there are 47 Suddhage in Kannada. 

The modern definition of the syllable is-‘a principal phonological 
term for grouping of consonants and vowels with the status of a unit.’ 27 
It is the attachment of the consonants to the vocalic nuclei. Every 
syllable consists of one peak of sonority and the vowel is that peak. 
Hence, either a vowel alone, or a vowel with a consonant, constitutes a 
syllable. 28 Then how does this ‘aksara’ which is a unit with a vowel and 
consonant, come to be considered as a synonym for a ‘varna’? First, 
as the vowel is the nucleus of the syllable, there are as many syllables 
as there are vowels, so much so that the ‘aksara’ itself was 
confused with the vowel. Second, the orthography of Kannada 
is a mixture of phonemic and syllabic systems. Basically, it is 
a phonemic system, 29 where every sound is given a symbol. So, 
all the letters from a to \ have symbols based on the sounds. But, 
in the ‘kagunita’-combination of consonants and vowels (e.g., ka, ka, 
ki, etc.,)- also each unit has its symbol. In actual usage, it is these 
combinations that are more in number. These combinations are 
syllables, and each syllable has a symbol in such a system. Hence 
the syllable was mistaken for the basic unit. As ‘varna’ is a basic 
unit in writing, and the syllable was wrongly assigned the same 
function, partly they are considered as synonyms. ‘Aksara’ is also 
used in the sense of a syllable, by Ke^iraja himself. 30 
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To understand the concept of ‘varna’ in the sutra, we have to 
understand the modern concept of phoneme. To begin with, the 
phoneme has two characteristics . 31 

Phonemes form part of the system of one specific language and they 
are the features of the structure of a particular language. Hence, 
different languages have different phonemes. 

Phonemes are features of a spoken language. That is, they are 
units of the spoken language, as opposed to the written language, which 
has its own unit, viz., the grapheme. This feature is important for 
our purpose, because we are studying a written work. 

The phoneme is the minimal unit of expression, the function of 
which is to keep two utterances apart . 32 If we take two words ‘kudi’ 
and ‘gudi’, we can observe that each word has four units viz., k, u, d f 
i and g, u, d, i. Of these, three units are the same for both words, 
and in one place there is a difference. In ‘kudi’ there is k, and in ‘gudi’ 
it is g. Because of the difference of these sounds, two words are 
created. Hence, we can say that the sounds k and g have each a 
significant behaviour, and so are distinct phonemes. 

Another definition of the phoneme is that it is a class of sounds. 
The phoneme is not just one sound, but a bundle of many sounds. For 
example, take three words, ‘kivi’, ‘kannu’, and ‘kudi’. The sound k 
in these words, though appearing to be the same, is different in each 
word, k in ‘kivi’ is slightly fronted (pre-velar), k in ‘kudi’ is slightly 
back (post-velar), and k in ‘kannu’ is between the two (medio-velar). 
But, while phonemicising, we take only k, and consider others as the 
positional variants. Hence, the phoneme /k/ here is a bundle of 
three sounds. 

There are also more important sounds which contribute to make a 
phoneme. Consider the nasal sounds of Kannada, n, n and g. It can 
be observed that all three sounds occur in a particular context of their 
own. If the sounds have a definite environment, they are not 
important. Here, n occurs before dental stops, n before palatal stops 
and 13 before velar stops. That means, each of these sounds has its 
own environment, exclusively its own. One sound will never occur 
where the other occurs. Such a phenomenon is called mutually 
exclusive environment, or complementary distribution. In such a case, 
one of these sounds which is more widely used, may be taken as the 
representative of the class, and the rest may be considered sub- 
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members. Here /n/ is the phoneme and n, n and 13 are its sub¬ 
members. The purport of this is : though we write /n/ a phoneme in 
the place of n and g sounds, still the pronunciation will be as required. 
The difference between ‘varna’ and phoneme can be attempted. As 
shown above, n, n and g are ‘varnas’ and n is a phoneme. 

The discussion of the phoneme so far leads us to conclude that 
sound is the basic material for language. The language is the 
combination of sounds with meaning. But sound is produced by 
many bodies. If the table is hit, a particular sound is produced; the 
rustling of trees produces a sound; similarly the cloud produces sound. 
But all these are not germane to language. Only those sounds which 
are produced by the human vocal organs pertain to language. There, 
too, the sounds of coughing, sneezing etc. are out of question. 
Excepting these, all sounds produced by the human organs are 
important. Hence, the rustling of trees, the sound of clouds etc., 
are not ‘varnas’. The definition of ‘varna’ given in the sutra is of 
a negative nature. It says what are not ‘varnas,’ rather than what 
‘varnas’ are. 

Incidentally, a question may be asked here: whether Ke^iraja had 
any idea about something like the phoneme? The question may appear 
out of place, as the concept of phoneme is a modern one and Kegiraja 
belongs to an ancient time. How could he know a concept of the 
present times ? 

In every science, there are certain concepts, processes etc., to 
explain the science. Grammar, which was a much respected science in 
ancient India, had its own concepts and processes. As knowledge 
advances, some of the old concepts and processes may be reinterpreted 
or some times new ones may be stated. 

A notable feature of our ancient grammar including the grammar 
of Panini is that they do not state and explain the processes that are 
responsible for particular results. Ke^iraja is no exception to this. 
In this situation, what is left for us is to guess the processes on the 
basis of the results. Let us try this with regard to the phoneme. 

KeSiraja, in sutra 28 says “If V is pronounced with more force 
Y is produced: ‘d’ pronounced with more force gives rise to *\ 9 of 
Kannada, known as ‘kula.’ ...” 

more mo^e mare mare 

kale kale mole moje 
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In setting up phonemes, the most important step is the minimal 
pair. If there is a minimum of contrast between two words, we say it 
is minimal pair. The two sounds which contrast in that pair, are two 
phonemes. The examples given above, viz., ‘kudi’ and ‘gudi’, con¬ 
stitute a minimal pair, and the sounds k and g are phonemes. 
What about more-moje, mole - mo\e, etc.,? Are they not minimal 
pairs? Kegiraja gives these examples to prove that ran j and 1 and 
1 are separate ‘varnas’. Examples given for this point are perfect 
minimal pairs. It appears, on the the basis of the above, that some 
idea (though crude) about the phoneme was known to Kegiraja. 

“The letter has sound and form. When it is heard, it is called 
‘gravana’. When the letter is seen in its different forms, it is known 
as ‘CaksusaV’ 33 The sound has two forms. That which is of the form 
of sound and is the subject of the ear, is called auditory (Havana). 
Visual (cak§usa) is that sound which owing to the difference of ortho¬ 
graphy, is of many forms. This view is prevalent from ancient times. 
The auditory aspect of sound has, ordinarily, the same form. This is 
not to deny the difference in the pronunciation of the same sound. If 
different persons pronounce the same word, there is difference in the 
pronunciation of a sound in the word. Even if a single individual 
pronounces a particular sound many times, there is variation. But, for 
persons who are concentrating on the importance of the statement, 
and not the sound of it, the difference is not noticeable. The sound 
therefore appears to be the same. Hence the auditory aspect of the 
sound is to have only one form. 

But with the visual aspect of the sound the case is different. We 
have a particular symbol for a particular sound. It applies only to 
languages having a writing system. Ancient grammarians considered 
only languages which are written. The various symbols for sounds 
used in a particular language constitute the orthographic system of 
that language. As sounds of different languages are different, the 
written symbols also are different. The symbol for a particular sound 
in Kannada is in Hindi 3 r, in English a. Therefore the visual 
aspect of the sound is of various forms. 

In the next sutra, the sounds in the orthography are given : “The 
order of the ‘varnas’ is well-known. The ‘varnas’ are from a to J.” 34 
The order of the ‘varnas’ in the inventory which is known to every¬ 
body, is of Sanskrit, though it is not stated so. He gives the following 
order of the alphabet: 
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a a 

i I 

u 

o rl 

lj-i If! 8 ai o au 

k 

kh 

g 

gh 

9 

c 

ch 

j 

jh 

n 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

9 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

y 

r 

1 

w 


£ 

? 

s 

h 

1 


These letters are classified into five categories: “All the letters 
are divided into five kinds, viz., vowels, classified sounds, unclassified 
sounds, ‘yogavaha’ sounds and ‘deSlya’ sounds (indigenous to Kannada 
language).’’ 35 

KeSiraja has classified the ‘varnas’ in the Kannada alphabet into 
vowels, classified sounds, unclassified sounds, ‘yogavahas’ and sounds 
indigenous to Kannada. 

The whole range of sounds may be divided into vowels and 
consonants; among the consonants classified consonants and un¬ 
classified consonants. Yogavahas’, too, are included in the alphabet. 
Both vowels and consonants are seen amongst indigenous sounds. 

The meaning of ‘svara’ (vowel) and ‘vyanjana’ (consonant) may be 
considered. According to ancient Sanskrit grammarians, ‘svara’ is an 
independent entity but ‘vyanjana’ is dependent. 36 It is really difficult 
to decide the nature of‘svara’ and ‘vyanjana.’ According to Patanjali, 37 
‘svara’ is ‘sva-ra’-‘self-ruling.’ That is, it has an independent 
existence. Uvata derives the word ‘vyanjana’ from ‘vi-anj-’ ‘-to 
manifest’, and explains that consonants are so called because ‘they 
manifest the meanings’. 38 But, we cannot say that consonants have 
no existence at all. The time specified by our grammarians for the 
pronunciation of a vowel and a consonant proves their existence. For 
the pronunciation of a vowel one mora is required, while for the pro¬ 
nunciation of the consonant half a mora is sufficient. Usually, the 
vowel forms the nucleus of the syllable. But even a consonant, if 
pronounced with sufficient prominence, may become an independent 
syllable, as the basis of the syllable is prominence, e.g., f, r, \, \ of 
Sanskrit. This means that the consonant is not absolutely dependent 
on the vowel, according to Indian grammarians. Yet, “consonants 
arc like pearls in a necklace, but the thread which supports them is the 
vowels. 39 
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Let us consider the modern linguistic concept of vowel and 
consonant. Generally, the vowel is used as an equivalent of the 
‘svara’, and the consonant, of the ‘vyanjana’. The definition of a 
vowel according to the modern concept is : “Vowels are modifications 
of voice-sound that involve no closure, friction or contact of the tongue 
or lips.” 40 The definition of the consonant is: “The consonant is a 
sound for whose production the air-current is completely stopped by an 
occlusion of the larynx or the oral passage, or is forced to squeeze 
through a narrow constriction, or is deflected from the median line of 
its channel through a lateral opening or causes one of the supra-glottal 
organs to vibrate.” 41 

In short, the sound which is produced without any obstruction to 
the air current is a vowel: where there is obstruction anywhere in the 
mouth, the resultant sound is called consonant. 

As to whether vowel and consonant are equivalents of ‘svara’ and 
vyanjana’. Dr. Siddhesvara Varma says: 42 “It seems to me probable 
that the Indian terms ‘svara* and ‘vyanjana’ did not exactly correspond 
to the vowel and consonant of modern phonetics. The Indian term 
may have denoted a syllabic sound and non-syllabic sound respectively. 
For the essential difference between ‘svara’ and ‘vyanjana’ lay in 
their relative dependence. The ‘svara’ was said to be self-dependent. 
While the ‘vyanjana’ (literal meaning manifested by another accessory) 
was dependent upon the ‘svara’.” 

This point is realized by modern linguistics also. Hence, at least, 
some scholars do not use the terms vowel and consonant, but use 
vocoids and contoids instead. Sounds which are vowel-like are 
vocoids, and those which are consonant-like are contoids 43 But, the 
terms vocoids and contoids are used on a phonetic level, vowel and 
consonant on a phonemic level* 44 Any vowel or consonant which can 
become a syllable is a vocoid, and the others are contoids. 45 That 
means that we can use the terms vowel and consonant as equivalents 
of ‘svara’ and ‘vyanjana’ in this section where we are dealing with the 
phonemics of Kannada. 

Consonants are, divided into classified (varglya) and unclassified 
(avarglya) types. In the classified category, there are twentyfive 
consonants beginning with k and ending in m of our alphabet. What 
is the basis for such a classification ? A point that can be observed at 
the outset, about classified letters, is that they are all stops, including 
the nasal stops. All these stops have a well-defined principle of 
classification. There are two such principles, which are points of 
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articulation and manner of articulation. According to the first 
principle, viz., points of articulation, there are five points of 
articulation involved in these consonants. They are velum, palate, 
top of the oral cavity, teeth, and lips. Accordingly, there will be 
velar, palatal, retroflex, dental and labial sounds. Each of these 
categories has five consonants : 


velar: 

k 

kh 

g 

gh 

0 

palatal: 

c 

ch 

j 

jh 

n 

retroflex: 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

dental : 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

labial: 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 


The second principle, viz., the manner of articulation, is responsible 
for the voiced, aspirated and nasal varieties. These consonants are 
arranged from top to bottom, on the basis of the points of articulation 
and from left to right, they are arranged on the basis of the manner of 
articulation. In each case there are five members. A well-defined 
classification is found for these consonants. Therefore, they can be 
termed as classified consonants. Usually, the first member of each 
class represents the whole class; for example ‘k-varga’ which represents 
k, kh, g, gh, q and so on. 

As against these classified sounds, no such arrangement is seen in 
the nine consonants listed as unclassified (avarglya) types. Among the 
nine consonants, many categories can be seen, y and w are semi¬ 
vowels, r is a trill, 1 and J are laterals, g, s and s are fricatives, and h is 
a glottal fricative. These cannot be arranged in a systematic way, like 
the classified letters. Even modern linguists have termed the sounds as 
left-overs. 46 

‘Yogavahas’ are called dependent sounds. 47 These ‘yogavahas’ are 
not included in the inventory of letters by Panini. These four 
dependent sounds have a very limited occurrence. In Sanskrit 
works five ‘yogavaha’ sounds are listed. They are -h visarga, -o 
anusvara, -x jivhamullya, ^-upadhmanlya and the faucal plosives 
(yama). But not all the Sanskrit grammarians agree with the termino¬ 
logy. While some use ‘yogavaha’, others like Panini use the term 
‘ayogavaha’. ‘Ayogavaha’ literally means drawing unyoked. Patanjali 
explains the term : “Because they draw unyoked, i.e., are heard 
though not mentioned (i.e., though not included in the Papiniyan 
‘vargasamamnaya’)” 48 . It is the Kannada grammarians who used the 
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term ‘Yogavaha’, and appropriately so, instead of ‘ayogavaha’. 49 All 
these dependent sounds share the place of articulation of the sounds 
where on they depend. 

KeSiraja refers to the letters peculiar to Kannada language. It 
may appear strange that, when he is writing a Kannada grammar, 
he should have talked of some letters as peculiar to Kannada. The 
reason is that the framework of his alphabetical system is taken from 
Sanskrit. He lists the Sanskrit letters of the alphabet and adds to 
the list, the letters peculiar to the Kannada language. Such letters are 
five in number and they are r, J, 1, e, o. 

After the classification of sounds, Ke^iraja gives details of them in 
a sutra: “There are fourteen vowels, twentyfive classified letters, nine 
unclassified letters and four dependent letters in the alphabet. Thus 
the total letters come to fiftytwo”. 

SDS 42 

In the previous sutra, KeSiraja has classified sounds into five kinds. 
Now, he enumerates the various letters in each of the five kinds. The 
list presented in a tabular form is as follows : 


Vowels 14 

Classified letters 25 

Unclassified letters 9 

‘Yogavahas’ 4 

52 


After the classification of sounds, Kegiraja lists the ‘varnas’ of 
the Kannada language in the following sutra : “There are five ‘deSiya’ 
sounds in Kannada. These five, along with the previously mentioned 
fiftytwo, come to fiftyseven sounds. Out of these sounds, the ten 
sounds j-i, rl, lri, lri, &, s, * (visarga), x (jihvamullya), <j> (upadhmanlya), 
and J (ksaja) are not found in Kannada. When these are deducted, we 
get fortyseven sounds found in Kannada.” 

SDS 43 


The sounds given in the sutra are tabulated as follows : 


Vowels 

Classified consonants 
Unclassified consonants 


14 

25 

9 
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‘Yogavahas* 4 

Five sounds peculiar to Kannada 5 

57 

Ten letters peculiar to Sanskrit — 10 

Total 47 

The fourteen vowels are : 

a a i I u u ri p Ip If I e ai o au. 

The twentyfive classified consonants are: 


k 

kh 

g 

gh 

0 

c 

ch 

j 

jh 

n 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

nine 

unclassified 

consonants 

y, r 

, i. 

w, 6, 

s, 

s, h, 


The four ‘Yogavahas’ are : 

O (anusvara), § (visarga), x (jihvamullya), <j> (upadhmanlya). 

The five sounds peculiar to Kannada are: 

L 1, 1, e, o. 

The ten sounds peculiar to Sanskrit are : 

p, rl, lri, lfl, i, s, 8, x, <j >, J (ksaja) 

Thus, fortyseven is the inventory of Kannada ‘vargas’ according 
to the sutras. Ke^iraja has followed a very cumbersome method in 
listing the Kannada ‘varnas’. He mentions fiftytwo ‘varnas’ as common 
to Sanskrit and Kannada ; he adds five ‘varnas’ which are exclusive to 
the Kannada structure; and finally he deducts ten sounds found only in 
Sanskrit. Normally, he would have said that there are fortyseven 
sounds for Kannada and listed them. He was forced to do this 
gymnastics because he had started with the Sanskrit system instead of 
Kannada. 

In this sutra and the previously mentioned one, KeSiraja mentions 
five sounds as peculiar to Kannada. Among these, there are two 
vowels, viz., e and o. He has to mention these separately, as the list 
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given is of Sanskrit, where there is only the long variety, whereas in 
Kannada both short (e, o) and Jong (e, 0) varieties are found. 

Details about these vowels and r, 1, \ will be given in due course 
while dealing with vowels and consonants. Among the ten sounds 
peculiar to Sanskrit but not found in Kannada, four are vowels, viz., 
r, ?, lri and Irl and six are consonants, d, s, i, X, (j>, and 1 (ksaja). 
About the four vowels, it can be said that lri and lri are never found 
in any word whether in modern or old Kannada. Hence, there is no 
question of their being used in modern Kannada. About rl, it has 
never been seen in any Kannada word. But the case of ri is slightly 
different. There are many words which contain pi. For example, ri 
appears in words like ritu, rina, j-ita etc. There is no doubt of ri 
being there in Sanskrit words. But these words in Kannada have a 
different pronunciation, rutu, runa, ruta etc. That is, where 
the Sanskrit ri is a vocalic consonant with a high unrounded central 
vowel-like pronunciation at the end, in Kannada, it is clearly a con¬ 
sonant plus a vowel. This vowel may be sometimes i (high front un¬ 
rounded) and sometimes u (high back rounded). For example, along 
the words, rusi, runa, rutu etc., words like risi, rina, ritu etc. are 
also found. Whatever the vowel, the pronunciation of p in Kannada 
is r plus vowel. Hence, this vowel too is not necessary for Kannada. 50 

The letters d and s are peculiar to Sanskrit, and they are not found 
in Kannada. The letter d is not found in other Dravidian languages 
also. This is however noticeable in words corrupted from Sanskrit. 
Where in Sanskrit there is d, Kannada has s 51 . 


Examples : 

gasi (Skt) Sasi (Kan), Sanke (Skt) Sanke (Kan) 

Kaladam (Skt) Ka\asam (Kan), gulam (Skt) Sulam (Kan) 


§ is much rarer. It is not found in any of the Dravidian languages. 
No grammarian of Kannada has included it in the Kannada alphabet. 
Like d, s too has been proved to be absent from Kannada. Kediraja 
states that for Sanskrit s there is s in Kannada. 52 


Examples: 

bhase (Skt) 
vesam (Skt) 
vi§am (Skt) 
var§am (Skt) 


base (Kan) 
vesam (Kan) 
visam (Kan) 
varisam (Kan) 53 
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As Kediraja has clearly excluded the visarga, the jihvamullya and 
the upadhmanlya from his list, we too can easily omit them. All these 
occur only in Sanskrit words. 

Examples: 

Ramah (visarga) 

Pratahkala (jihvamullya) 

Payahpanam (upadhmanlya) 

About k§aja, we shall deal exhaustively when dealing with the 
consonants. 

VOWELS 

After giving all the sounds, their division etc., Kediraja starts with 
the treatment of vowels. The sutra is: “There are fourteen vowels 
beginning with a. The first ten vowels are monopthongs (samanam) 
of which each pair is of the same class - a homogen - (savarnam), 
irrespective of the order.” 

SDS 16 

The sounds from a to au are called vowels. Among these, 
the first ten, viz., a, a, i, I, u, u, ri, ri, lp, If! are called 
monopthongs (samanam). Again, among these ten monopthongal 
vowels, the units of two serially (e.g., a, a and so on), whether they are 
read according to the regular or reverse order (e.g., a, a or a, a and 
so on) are termed homogens (savarna). 

After the plain listing of the vowels, Kediraja has in this sutra made 
some technical jugglery. But it is not going to add anything. The two 
technical terms used are ‘samana’ and ‘savarna’. These terms are 
taken from the Katantra grammar. 54 Similarly, he has used terms, 
which are ‘anuloma’ (regular order) and ‘viloma’ (reverse order). It is 
difficult to say why Kediraja has used them. The possible explanation 
is as he is following the Katantra grammar closely, he has used the 
terms found in it without considering their viability for Kannada 
language. 

The same idea is continued in the next sutra: “Among the pairs, 
if a short vowel is followed by a short vowel, and a long vowel is 
followed by a long vowel, a homogen results.” 


SDS 17 
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There are five pairs of these homogens whether you read a short 
vowel after a short vowel, or a long vowel after a long vowel. In 
continuation with the idea in the previous sutra, viz.> of a regular and 
a reverse order, in this sutra, he states that a homogen can consist of 
two short vowels or two long vowels, for example, short vowels like 
a a or two long vowels a a. 

So far, Keiiraja has listed the Vowels, from a to lrl, as ‘savarnas’. 
In the next sutra, he states that e, e and o, o also are homogens. “The 
vowels e g, o 5 are inherent in Kannada. They again are homogens 
and are technically called ‘varnas.” Ke^iraja’s note on this sutra is, 
“The pair of letters e e, o 0 are not only used as particles (nipata) to 
express doubt (viSanka) and emphasis (avadharana), but are also found 
to be inherent in Kannada (For these letters also the term ‘savarna’ 
is possible). In grammar ‘savarna’ is called varna.” 

SDS 18 

Examples : 

ele (leaf) eri (a raised bank) 

elavam (silk-cotton tree) etam (a picotter) 
okkal (a tenant) 5tam (reading) 

oregal (a touchstone) orage (equality) 

So far, KeSiraja has dealt with the Sanskrit alphabets. Now he 
turns to the Kannada letters. The letters e e and o o are natural to 
Kannada. So far he has listed only e and o among the vowels which 
are found only in Sanskrit. But now he gives their short counterparts 
e and o. He has noticed that both these vowels form words in 
Kannada. The examples given here like ele, eri are to show that short 
and long vowels have distinct occurrences in Kannada. They can be 
given the status of ‘varna.’ We have already described the method of 
establishing phonemes on the basis of minimal pairs. These are not 
minimal pairs and not even sub-minimal pairs. However the minimal 
pairs are not necessary anyway. He has listed e and o in a seperate 
sutra, because other vowels found in the Sanskrit alphabets are also 
found in Kannada. Hence, there is no necessity of listing them. Since 
the Sanskrit alphabet did not contain the short variety e and o, 
Kegiraja did not list them in Kannada. 

Kefciraja has used, though not very precisely, ‘varna’ as an 
equivalent of ‘savarna’. What he says is that ‘varpa’ (varpavemba 
samdne) can be there (odavugum) as equivalent of ‘savarpa’ 
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(savarpavcmba samdneyalliyum). Usually, we say a-kfira, i-kara etc. 
But in the place of ‘kara’ the term ‘varpa’ is not used here. If the 
terms a-varpa, i-varpa etc. are used, they imply a, a and i, I (savarpa). 
Of course, such a phenomenon can be seen in a limited environment. 

In the next sutra, the idea of short and long vowels is clarified. 
“The preceding letters of the monopthongs (samana) are short and the 
following letters are long. The vowels except a, a are called ‘namis’.” 

SDS 19 

The vowels which are called samana (monopthongs) are ten. They 
are: aa, i I, u u, j*i rl, Iri lrl. The first letter of each of these 
ten is called a short vowel. But according to Kefciraja‘s 
delineation, there is no regular order for these ‘samanas’, either may 
come first (a, a) or last (a, a). Hence, there is no order specifying the 
short vowel as the first member of the ‘samana’. Instead, we can take 
five pairs of these ten ‘samanas’. Thus it will be all right to take the 
first member as the short vowel. Then there will be five short vowels 
viz., a, i, u, ri, Ijri and five long ones, a, I, u, rl, lrl. 

Similar is the situation with e and o (e o embuvuml teradoj 
vartisuvuvu - gloss). The first is short (e and o) and the second, long 
(e and o). Why, in the sutra, Ke^iraja has included only ten homogens, 
leaving out these four ? Is it because he wants to maintain the chastity 
of the system (of course, Sanskrit) and considers e and o as additions? 

Another technical term is introduced which does not serve 
any purpose. It is nami. All the vowels excepting a, a i, I, u, 
V> If I? e, ai, o, and au are namis. 


In the next sutra, he refers to the remaining vowels : “Diphthongs 
like e are by their nature ‘guru’ and long. The short letter has a 
single ‘matra’, the long letter has double ‘matra’ and a ‘pluta’ has 
three ‘matras’.” The diphthongs e, ai, o, and au are by their nature 
‘guru’ and long. The time required for pronouncing each vowel is 
given. The diphthongs mentioned are those found in Sanskrit, a + i 
yields e; a + e yields ai; a + u yields o and a + o yields au. 

Examples: 

a + i-=s nija i$(asiddhi - nije§{asiddhi 

a-f e=ai samasta ekak§aram - samastaik&k$aram 
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a+u = o vidita ubhaya - viditobhaya 

a+o=au vidita okaram - viditaukaram 

KeSiraja adds a note on this. In Kannada there are 
diphthongs like e which are ‘guru’, long and having ‘gudhasandhi’. 
These letters are e, ai, o, au. 

In this sutra, Ke^iraja gives a quantitative division of the vowels. 
The basis for such a division is duration of time. A vowel which has 
one mora (matra) is a short vowel; that which has two moras is 
a long vowel; and a vowel with three moras is a protracted (pluta) 
vowel. How to measure this mora ? According to him the time 
taken to pronounce a consonant is \ mora. Twice as long is required 
for the pronunciation of a vowel, i.e., 1 mora. If the time taken to 
pronounce a vowel is two moras, it is called a long vowel. For 
a protracted vowel three moras are required. 55 This is all right for short 
and long vowels. But what about a protracted (pluta) vowel ? Three 
matras is the duration required for it. Its occurrence is very rare. It is 
the over-lengthening of the final vowel of a word or phrase and is only 
used in cases of questioning, calling a distant person etc. It may be 
noted that the ‘pluta’ never occurs in the middle of a word. 
The context is so rare that it occurs only three times in the entire 
Rgveda. 56 Except for technical purposes, it has no value. 

The matra concept, as far as it relates to consonants, has no 
justification. It may give a general idea of relative duration; but it is 
not on phonetic basis. According to Ke^iraja, e, ai, n, and au are 
‘guru’ and long. The short one is called ‘laghu’ (light), the long one 
is ‘guru’ (heavy). Here, obviously, he has mixed up two different 
levels. He has extended the concept of moras to prosody which 
has led to much confusion. 

As we have already seen, the concept of duration in terms of moras 
applies to the vowel. And the vowel forms the nucleus of a syllable. 
It is so important in the syllable that sometimes a syllable is called 
vowel. 57 This has led to the wrong identification of different branches. 
These two divisions must be kept clearly apart. The division into short 
(hrasva) and long (dlrgha) is confined to vowels on the phonetic level. 
The division into light (laghu) and heavy (guru) is to be construed with 
reference to syllables in prosody. 58 In prosody, it is not the vowel 
whether short or long that is important, but the syllable. The terms 
light and heavy refer to the quantity of the syllable for metrical 
purposes, for which we have to know the rules of syllabic quantity. 59 
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For ‘guru’ (heavy): 

(A syllable containing) a long vowel (including the nasalized 
vowel) is ‘guru.’ 

(A syllable containing) a short vowel followed by a consonant 
group or by a final consonant in pause is ‘guru.’ 

For ‘laghu’ (light): 

(A syllable containing) a short vowel not followed by a 
consonant group is ‘laghu’. 

A final short vowel may be lengthened to form a heavy syllable. 

Within the light and heavy syllables, there are further gradations 
for example, (A syllable containing) a long vowel is heavy; and 
heavier if accompanied by a consonant; (a syllable containing) a short 
vowel with a (preceding) consonant is light; and lighter without a 
consonant. 60 Yet their designation is simply heavy and light. 

The above discussion implies that the syllabic division is an 
important factor in deciding heavy and light syllables. Let us take 
some representative examples to explain the idea of syllabic boundary: 
the Kannada words, a, I, ba, ta, kal, kal, halu, anna, hambala and 
so on. The fundamental basis of the syllable is the vowel. There are 
as many syllables as there are vowels. Hence, a, I, ba, ta, kal, kal 
are monosyllabic. Halu, anna have two syllables each and hambala, 
three. The real question lies in the words with more than one syllable, 
and the question is that of fixing the syllabic boundary. Halu has two 
syllables, viz., ha and lu, anna has two syllables, viz., an and na. 
(The rule is that the first member of the word-medial double consonant 
goes with the previous vowel and the second consonant goes with 
following vowel). In hambala, there are three, ham, ba, and la. 61 
Now, according to the rules of ‘guru’ and ‘laghu’ discussed above, a, I, 
ba, ta, kal, ha, kal, an, ham are heavy syllables; and lu, na, ba and la 
are light syllables. 

e, ai, o and au are termed diphthongs by KeSiraja. Before 
considering the question whether there are diphthongs in Kannada or 
not, let us present the concept of diphthongs in Sanskrit, which has 
been the basis of our grammars. The term for diphthong in Sanskrit is 
‘sandhyaksara’. The term ‘sandhyaksara’ is found in Katantra 
Vyakaraija. In Pacini, the terms ‘gu$a’ and ‘vriddhi’ are found, e 
and o (including a) are termed ‘guija’ and ai and au (including a) are 
‘vriddhi’ 62 
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What is a diphthong? Diphthong has two aspects: phonetic and 
phonemic. In the phonetic aspect, diphthong is defined according to 
its pronunciation. According to this view, a diphthong has the 
pronunciation of more than one vowel. 63 In such a case, there is one 
prominent vowel and another not. This prominent vowel may either 
be the first or the second member. The diphthong with the first vowel 
prominent is termed falling diphthong; one with the second vowel 
prominent is rising diphthong. 64 According to the ancient works on 
grammar, there are at least three ways of pronounci g diphthongs. 

In the diphthongs e and o, the a has only half a mora; in ai and au, it 
has two moras 65 It is not known where a ends and i or u begins, as 
the two coalesce, like milk and water. 66 In the pronunciation of e, 
the raising of the middle of the tongue towards the palate is less than 
in the case of i, owing to the fact that the former is mixed with a 67 
Perhaps this is the reason why Kegiraja uses the term ‘gudhasandhi . 

According to the phonemic aspect, the diphthong is considered as 
a sequence of vowels. 68 

Examples : 

a-fi=e a + e = ai 

a-f u = D a+o = au. 

The four diphthongs are transcribed as S, 0, ai and au. As the 
transcription suggests, there is no doubt about ai and au being 
diphthongs. But for e and 0 the case is not so clear, though 
historically 69 they are diphthongs. The time required for the ‘pluta’ is 
three moras, whereas the time required for the diphthongs ai and au is 
four moras. That is, second element of ai and au a ‘pluta’.'® But 
this suggestion is rejected by other grammarians. According to 
5 >akatayana, when ai and au become ‘pluta’, both their elements 
should uniformally increase in quantity. 71 Katyayana 72 interprets 
the ‘pluta’ of i and u as long. According to him, the total moras of 
the ‘pluta’ diphthongs ai and au would have been three. According to 
the view of both these authors, the second element tends to be longer in 
‘pluti’. There is also a view that the first element should be pronounced 
as ‘pluta’. 73 So, it is clear that there is no unanimity about the 
quantity of the diphthongs though the view that the second element is 
longer and had more support. 

The above discussion may be concluded with the statement that, 
whereas the phonological value of e and o is a+i and a+u, 74 that of 
ai and au is a+T and a+u. 
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This is all about the nature of diphthongs in Sanskrit. The question 
is whether these diphthongs exist in Kannada. About, e and o there is 
no question, as KeSiraja has admitted that they are not diphthongs. 
The evidence for this is his inclusion in the category of monopthongs 
(samanas) the short (e, o) and long (e, o) counterparts. About ai and 
au, there is considerable discussion. There are two aspects of this 
discussion. One, whether the diphthongs are found in Kannada or not. 
The answer is, there are no diphthongs, 75 as the words, kaungu is written 
(of course, the basis for this writing is the pronunciation) as kavungu, 
kaigai as keygey and mai written as mey, according to KeSiraja. 

If Ke$iraja admits the existence of diphthongs in Kannada, it is 
not clear why he refers to only two diphthongs viz., ai and au. 
These are not the only diphthongs, because to this list we can add 
ui and oi, which have similar behaviour. The reason for the exclusion of 
ui and oi by Kegiraja is obvious: they are not listed in Sanskrit 
alphabet. 

After admitting that there are no diphthongs, what is the 
pronunciation of ai and au ? If one says that these are not diphthongs, 
it should follow that the second component of these units is either a 
fullfledged vowel or a consonant. As, in Kannada two vowels cannot 
come one after another, it must be a consonant. And that consonant is 
y (in ai) and w (au). What remains now is the pronunciation of the 
vowel a. Whether it was a-like ar e-like ? Here again, there is no 
controversy about the pronunciation of a in aw. It is clearly admitted 
to be a. But about the quality of a in ay, there is considerable contro¬ 
versy. Dr. Caldwell says that ai, unlike the Sanskrit diphthong, 
represents e and i, not a and i. 76 For this, he cites the example of the 
proto-Dravidian ‘talai’, represented in Kannada as ‘tale’. He also cites 
Kumarilabhatta as saying that he considered the Dravidian ei nearer e 
than ai. In old Kannada literature, it is to be noticed that the 
pronunciation of ai was both ay and aw. 77 So can we say that it was 
both ay and ey? Let us look at some words. 

Examples : 

mai ‘body’ mey ‘to graze’ 

kai ‘hand’ key (gey) ‘to do’ 

In these words, some pattern can be noticed. The pronunciation 
of the words meaning body and to graze is different; and similarly 
it is different in the words meaning hand and to do. The first words 
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of these pairs are written in Kannada with ai. In the second set, the 
words are written regularly with a final consonant, viz., mey, key, etc. 
It means that there are two sets of words with no mutual relation at 
all. In the words where consonants are written in the final position, 
the vowel is e; whereas in the words written with a diphthongal written 
symbol, the pronunciation is a. That means, the pronunciation of 
‘a’ in ‘ai’ is just a. There are words like kaidu (kaydu) and aidu 
(aydu) where we have only a, but not e. Hence, the pronunciation 
of a in ai was a (sometimes e in old Kannada) and not e as 
maintained by Dr. Caldwell and others. 

Though Ke^iraja has said that there are fourteen vowels in 
Kannada, according to his own rules there should be more. The 
fourteen vowels are divided into seven short and seven long vowels. 
To this we have to add seven ‘pluta’ vowels. Thus, it brings up the 
vowels into twentyone. Further, there are two diphthongs. The 
total number is twentythree. 78 

The foregoing discussion helps us to establish only ten vowels 
in Kannada, because the four vowels : ri, ri, Iri and lrI are not found 
in Kannada and there are no diphthongs ai and au. This reduces the 
vowels to: a, a, i, I, u, u, e, e, o. o. As ‘pluta’ is not necessary, 
as already seen, there are no ‘pluta’ varieties. This discussion is 
only from the conventional point of view. 

The number of vowels, i.e., vowel-phonemes, can be further 
reduced. According to modern linguistics, the significant units get the 
symbol. If a particular unit is found universally in a language, it is 
given a separate symbol. The ten vowels include five short vowels 
and five long vowels. It is right to give symbols for short vowels. 
But is it inevitable that the long counter-parts also should be given 
separate symbols? In Kannada there is a significant variation between 
short and long vowels in all instances. Hence, the length of the 
vowel may be indicated by writing it twice. Where consonants are 
long, they can be written twice to indicate length. Moreover, length is 
neither vocalic nor consonantal. In all there are five vowel-phonemes 
and length as a phoneme in Kannada. They may be represented as 
follows: 

/ a i u e o : / 

CONSONANTS 

We may begin the treatment of consonants with the sutra where 
consonants are enumerated. 
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The consonants are from k to J. The first twentyfive sounds 
are classified consonants (varga). The last nine consonants are 
the unclassified (avarga) ones.” 

SDS 23 

These Vardas’ from k to 1, are termed consonants. These arc 
34 in number. The first twentyfive, from k to m, are classified 
sounds. They are grouped into five classes, each class consisting 
of five sounds. Each class is known by its first member, e g k-varg i 
which includes k, kh, g, gh, q and so on. These five classes, with 
their members, are as follows : 


k - class 

k, 

kh, 


gh. 

0 

c - class 

c, 

ch, 

j. 

jh. 

n 

t - class 

t. 

th. 

d. 

dh. 

n 

t - class 

t. 

th, 

d, 

dh. 

n 

p - class 

P. 

Ph, 

b. 

bh. 

m 


The basis for classification is already given (under sutra No. 41). 

The nine unclassified sounds are; 

y. r. 1, W, S, §> s, h, 1 . 

After the enumeration of all consonants, the particular treatment of 
the second and fourth letters of the ‘varga’ is found in the next sutra. 

The second and fourth letters of each ‘varga’ are the aspirates They 
are used by the scholars in numbers and in imitative words”. 

SDS 24 

The second and fourth sounds of each ‘varga’ are called aspirates 
(mahapraija). As opposed to the aspirate sounds, the first and third 
sounds are called unaspirates (alpaprapa). These are listed below : 

Aspirates: kh, gh, ch, jh, { h, dh, th, dh, ph, bh. 

Unaspirates: k, g, c , j, { , t , d> p> b 

The aspirate sounds in Kannada, are used mostly in words 
indicating number, and in the imitative words. 

Examples : 

irchasira, enchasira (number) 
khapilenc, chummene, bhorene (imitation) 
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In this sutra, KeSiraja has indicated the aspirate sounds. He has 
not given any basis on which sounds are divided into aspirated and un¬ 
aspirated. This process is however explained in the Sanskrit grammars. 

The TP says- “More breath is emitted in the other voiceless consonants 
(i.e. the aspirated stops and the fricatives) than in the unaspirated 
stops. 79 ” The sounds with more breath are called aspirate (mahapraija), 
and those with less breath are called unaspirate (alpaprana) sounds. 

The modern concept of aspiration is not different from that found 
in Sanskrit texts. If, while producing a stop, there is an extra puff of 
air, the feature is called aspiration, and the sound accompanied y 
this aspiration is called aspirated stop. 80 Aspiration can be found in 
both the voiced and voiceless stops. 

In addition to the aspirated sounds, there is another feature of 
classification which is not touched by KeSiraja, but is used by him for 
classification. That feature is voicing. In the list of classified sounds, 
every third and fourth sounds of the class are voiced sounds. For 
example, g, gh, j, jh, d, dh, d, dh. b, bh. These sounds are called 
‘nada’ (voice) sounds, ‘nada’ being force of voiced breath. 
“When the glottis is closed, voice is produced, when it is open 
breath.” 81 There is another statement which explains the relation of 
the voicing process to the various sounds. “The breath is emitted 
in the case of the voiceless consonants, and voice in the case of voice 
consonants and the vowels”. 87 “Whilst ‘gho ? avat’ and ‘aghosa’ are 
generally used for voiced and voiceless, the usual term for voice is 
‘nada and not ‘gho § a’. The sound with ‘nada’ h ‘ghosavat (not 
‘nadavat’) and without ‘nada’ is ‘agho$a’ (not anada)”. 83 

If at the time of pronouncing a particular sound, the vocal cords 
are vibrating, there is voice. The sounds accompanied by voice are 
voiced sounds. If the vocal cords are silent, there is no voice. Soun s 
in such a situation are called voiceless. Voicing is not confined 
to consonants only. The vowels are almost always voiced. The 
voiced and voiceless consonants among the classified letters are: 

Voiceless k kh, c ch, \ th, t th p ph. 

Voiced g gh, j jh, d dh, d dh b bh. 

After the question of the distinction between the aspirated and 
unaspirated sounds is discussed, the question whether aspirated 
sounds exist in Kannada, is discussed in the next sutra. The aspirates 
are also found used naturally in some Kannada words”. 


SDS 25 
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Aspirate sounds are natural to Kannada according to KsSiraja. 
He has already said in the previous sutra that these aspirated sounds 
are used in numerals and imitative words. Here he does not seem to 
restrict his statement. 

Examples : 

dekkhanam, pakkhajam, kharige, jhajakam, 
dhage, dhaji, bhavam. 

The question is whether these aspirates are inherent in Kannada 
as Ke^iraja supposes ? All the words in the list are either from 
Sanskrit or Prakrit. None of these is natural to Kannada. Kegiraja is 
not consistent in his opinion. In the previous sutra he has stated that 
the aspirates occur only in numerals and imitative words and here he 
states that they are inherent. The examples given for the present sutra 
are not drawn from Kannada. As for the examples given for numerals, 
it can be seen that the second member of these compounds is ‘sagira’. 
This ‘sa^ira’ is the corrupted form of the Sanskrit‘sahasra’. This is 
also not a Kannada word. When this word ‘sagira’ is combined with 
some numeral, the s- the first sound of that word becomes ch-. But 
what about other cases where words beginning with s- are found without 
such a change? For example, eradu + seragu=irceragu. In such cases 
it is perhaps due to the influence of Sanskrit Sandhi. 84 The numeral 
compounds given above are not native Kannada compounds. 

Imitative words are borrowed words. Most of them may be 
originally unaspirated. These are aspirated sounds as Prof. M. M. 
Bhat considers 85 because of the idea that they would enhance the 
emphasis of the concerned sound. Even there the aspiration is not 
universal, not everyone pronounces these words with aspiration. If 
aspiration is natural, these words should have been uniformly 
pronounced with aspiration. Prof. M. M. Bhat shows that there are 
some words which in Sanskrit are unaspirated, but are aspirated 
in Kannada. For example, Khoppar (Kan) is derived from Sanskrit 
word Karpara ‘shoulder-blade’ or Karpara ‘cauldron’. 

Karnataka Bhasa Bhusa$a, the predecessor of gabdamajiidarpana, 
is doubtful on the matter. It states “There are perhaps no second 
and fourth letters of the ‘varga’.’’ By ‘perhaps’ it is meant that they 
are found in numerals and imitative words etc. 86 They, as shown above, 
occur in a very restricted environment, that too, not in Kannada. 
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Kaypidi (Part I) gives 87 three reasons as to why aspirates are not 
native to Kannada. They are : 

The examples given by Kggiraja for the numerals begin only with 
‘sasira’ as the second member. ‘Sasira’ itself is not a Kannada word 
being a corruption of Sanskrit word., 

Imitative words which have aspirates cannot form the basis, as 
they may also be unaspirated. 

The examples given by Ksgiraja to show that aspirates are natural 
are not Kannada words. 88 

The latter half of the sutra deals with ‘bindu’. “The fifth letter of 
each classified group of consonants is called nasal, and the nasal letters 
are g, n, n, n, and m.’* 

The nasal (anunasika) sound as we have already explained is 
produced when both the oral and the nasal cavities are open, the 
articulation being in the oral cavity. 89 For the nasal sound, every 
activity being the same as that of the oral sound, the nasal passage is 
open. Nasals, also, are stops. 

The ‘Bindu’ is called ‘anunasika’ and is included among the four 
yogavahas’. The idea of the four ‘yogavahas’ is given in the next 
sutra. “The ‘bindu’ visarga, jihvamullya, and upadhmanlya are called 
the ‘yogavaha’ letters.” The jivhamullya stands before k and the 
upadhmanlya before p (SDS 27). The k of jihvamullya is to facilitate 
pronunciation. If this k is deleted, the remaining letter looks like a 
‘pasumbe’. The form of the letter along with k is 

The p in upadhmanlya is for helping pronunciation. Its form is 
like the breast of a young girl. The form of the letter along with ‘p’ 
is a 

The sonne is circular in shape like the circling of akaivara ( com¬ 
pass). Its form is O. Two such bindus are arranged one above the 
other to form the ‘visarga’ and the shape is 8. 

In this sutra, too, Keg i raja gives a graphic picture of the ‘yogavahas’ 
but not their nature. In sutra 43, he has omitted three of these 
yogavahas’, viz., visarga, jihvamullya and upadhmanlya. Hence, they 
are not necessary for Kannada. 
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Let us study the nature of these ‘yogavahas’. ‘Visarga’ is the 
short form of‘visarjanlya, which means terminator, terminal sound. 
The symbol given for it is *. It may be transcribed as h. The 
Sanskrit grammatical treatises classify visarga with the fricatious g, s 
and s. 90 

Besides the ‘visarga’, there are jihvamuilya (lit. ‘of tongue-root’) 
whose symbol given in Kannada grammar is ^ , which is transcribed 
as a fricative X and the upadhmanlya (lit. ‘breathed-at’) has the 

oo 

symbol wu in our grammar which is transcribed as bilabial fricative <p. 

Whatever symbols are given for these three, their pronunciation is 
not independent. The jihvamullya’ sound is pronounced only before k, 
for example, ‘usahkala’. ‘Upadhmanlya* is pronounced only before 
p, for example, ‘payahpana’. ‘Visarga’ occurs before a pause and 
before sounds of another class. When it occurs in the final 
position, it is pronounced as h (e. g. ramah, devah, etc.) and before 
other sounds as g, §, or s (e. g. devag carati, devas tisthati etc.). The 
striking point about all these sounds is that they have no single fixed 
position of articulation, there being no agreement about the point of 
articulation or the articulator. 

Limiting ourselves, here, to ‘jihvamullya,’ ‘upadhmanlya’ and 
‘visarga’(without its various representations like g, s. s, etc.) we may 
say that as the three sounds have a well defined environment of their 
own, it may be concluded that, ‘visarga’ may be taken as a phonemic 
representative, with ‘jihvamullya’ and ‘upadhmaniya’ as its positional 
variants, i.e., the allophones. That means, there is only one phoneme 
visarga’, and it has three allophones - ‘jihvamullya’ occurring before 
k, ‘upadhmanlya’ before p and ‘visarga’ elsewhere. 91 

Kegiraja, having retained the ‘bindu’ in his alphabet, discarding 
the three ‘yogavahas’, treats of it in the following sutras: “The cipher 
is called ‘bindu’ and ‘anusvara’. It is like a pearl, circular in shape. 
If two such ciphers are arranged vertically one over the other, like in 
an ornament, that symbol is used for ‘visarga.’ 92 

“For sonne (cipher) there are two names, ‘bindu’ and ‘anusvara’. 
It is like a single pearl. It is the corrupted form of the Sanskrit gunya. 
Its shape is o.” 

SDS 21 

It is strange that Kggiraja deals with the ‘visarga’, though, according 
to him, it is not necessary for Kannada. This is done because he is 
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describing all sounds whether of Sanskrit or Kannada. Only after this 
is done, he deducts the sounds not necessary for Kannada. This was 
not necessary. 

In the next sutra, KeSiraja gives the pronunciation of the‘bindu’ 
(and ‘visarga’). “The ‘bindu’ and the ‘visarga’ take their positions next 
to a vowel, and they by themselves cannot be pronounced. They are 
called dependents on the vowel, and dependents on the consonant.” 

SDS 22 

As they come after vowels, and have no independent pronunciation, 
the ‘bindu’ and ‘visarga’ are termed ‘svaranga’ and ‘vyanjananga’. 

As the‘bindu’and the‘visarga’have no independent pronunciation, 
they are pronounced with the help of some other sound. In the sutra, 
it is said that they are both ‘svaranga’ and ‘vyanjananga’. As the ‘bindu’ 
and the ‘visarga’ go with vowels, it is correct to say that they are 
‘svarangas’. Probably, Ke^iraja meant that, while all the other 
‘vyanjanas’ occur as syllabic onsets, at least in graphic representation, 
e.g. 3=k, rt—g, the visarga and anusvara do not have this status, since 
they occur as syllabic codas. Moreover etc., can be written 
independent of the vowels, but not the bindu or the visarga, which in 
the Kannada ‘varnamale’ is written as o and s. But what about 
‘vyanjananga’ ? ‘Vyanjanas’ themselves are mostly ‘svarangas’. 93 

In the sutra there are two terms used as synonyms viz., anunasika 
and anusvara, which, in fact, are different. A detailed explanation of 
all this will follow after the enumeration of the sutras on the bindu. 

The next sutra is: “After m and n, whether there is a consonant or 
not, the ‘bindu’ is born. If there is one of the classified consonants, it 
becomes optionally the fifth letter of the class”. 

SDS 125 

After m and n, whether there is a consonant or not, m and n 
become ‘bindu’; that means, at least in certain environments, there is 
neutralisation of m and n. But, if after the ‘bindu’, there is one of the 
sounds of the class, it will be a nasal of that class. 

There are three varieties in the nasality: 

1 If, along with the oral cavity, the nasal cavity is open, the 
sounds produced are called nasal sounds. Such nasal sounds are five in 
number, viz., m, n, n, n, Q. 

2 Another variety having nasality is the nasalised vowel. In such 
vowels, nasality is an additional feature. However, they are not very 
frequent. 
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3 The third variety of nasality is ‘anusvara’. This 'anusvara’ 
may be given the symbol m. The environment in Sanskrit, in which 
the ‘anusvara’ comes, is after the vowels and before the fricatives § 
and s (and sometimes h) in the first stage. For example, amga, hamsa 
etc. That is, the nasal sound which comes before the fricative sounds 
in Sanskrit has a special name ‘anusvara’. During the second stage, 
this environment is widened and it begins to occur before v and y. 
About ‘anusvara’, there are three prominant views. 

a) ‘Anusvara’ is a nasalized vowel. The literal meaning of 
anusvara can be seen here, viz., “after-sound”. This is the opinion of the 
Siddhanta Kaumudi. According to it, the phenomenon, where there is 
an elision of m and n and the previous vowel is nasalised, is anusvara 
(This opinion is expressed in sutra No. 172 of KeSiraja). 

b) Anusvara may have the feature of either a vowel or a 
consonant, or it is both a vowel and a consonant. 94 Sutra 22 of 
gabdamanidarpajia fits in this scheme. 

c) Anusvara is a consonant. Its pronunciation is g. 

According to scholars, no Dravidian language has this anusvara. 
The only approximation to the anusvara is Telugu ardhanusvara. 95 
Kannada has taken the nomenclature from Sanskrit, and applied it to 
the nasal sound before the consonants of each class. 

It is clear that the nasal sound before the ‘varga’ consonants is 
different from that found in the environment of fricatives and y, r, w. 
The articulation in hamsa, simha is different from that found in hambala 
pampa, etc., and similarly, in sanyama, svayamvara etc. The 
nasal sound before the ‘varga’ consonants is a stop; and the nasal 
before the fricatives, and y, r and w is different. This fricative nasal 
sound is ‘anusvara’; the others, are ‘anunasika’. 

The purport of the above discussion is that ‘anusvara’ and nasal 
are theoretically different, being bound by the environment. But this 
difference, in due course vanished, perhaps due to confusion or 
ignorance. Hence, the ‘anusvara’ began to occur before the ‘varga’ 
consonants. In the beginning, it was due to convenience of writing. 
In Sanskrit, for anusvara a separate symbol ( —) is used above the letter 
e.g., and before the ‘varga’ consonants the fifth letter of the class 

is used. Wherever there is ‘anusvara’, (before i, $, s, h, r, y, v), the 
cipher (bindu) is used. The same symbol, being convenient, came to 
be used before other consonants. 
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The next stage is seen in Kannada. When ‘bindu’ lost its original 
nature, it began to be used everywhere, and became the representative 
of all the nasal sounds in Kannada. It is all right if the ‘bindu’ comes 
in bamsa etc., but it was used in words like ganga, tande, antu etc. 
However, this is not to suggest that the pronunciation also was 
changed. What happened in Kannada was the borrowing of the 
Sanskrit nomenclature with its orthographic symbol, but leaving out 
its function. 

Another question here is : How many nasal phonemes are there 
in Kannada? Keifiraja as well as other grammarians list five nasal 
sounds, viz., m, n, n n and g. But are all of these significant for 
Kannada? Of these five, /m/, /n/, /p/ occur in minimal pairs like 
amma, anna, apna. Therefore they are phonemes. There are no such 
minimal pairs for n and g . n and g have a definite and predictable 
environment. Hence, they can be grouped as allophones of In/, the 
environment being the consonant of its class. Hence, though there 
are five nasal sounds in Kannada, there are only three nasal phonemes. 
Each of these nasal sounds has a symbol in the writing system. And 
‘bindu’ (o) is the common symbol for all these nasal sounds. As the 
existing system has provided for nasal sounds, bindu is not necessary 
for Kannada on both phonological and orthographic levels. 96 

In the next sutra KeSiraja mentions some nasal consonants. “The 
letters y, w and 1 are nasals as well as non-nasals.” 

SDS 26 

The consonants y, w and 1 are both nasals and non-nasals. 
Examples for the nasal y, w, 1 are as follows : 

y meyisidam; mayana 

w sewe, jawam, mawam. 

1 allapige, ollapige, hallapa. 

The question is whether these examples of nasal consonants have 
nasality and, if so, is it so significant as to give it a phonemic status. 
In examples like meyisidam, noyisidam, the nasality is due to the 
adjacent consonant. If the nasality is due to the influence of the 
neighbouring sound, it is not significant. Some other words, like 
jawam, kewapam are from Sanskrit, and -m- between two vowels 
becomes nasalized w. In some words, it is just due to the idiosyncrasy 
of a particular individual but not a general phenomenon. 

If these y, w and 1 are nasalized, why did KeSiraja not give them 
the status of a ‘varpa’ ? He says that there are both varieties, nasal 
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and non-nasal sounds, but does not include them in the alphabet. 
Hence, we have to say that this nasalization in y, w and I is 
allophonic. 

Kegiraja explains the nature of some individual letters in the next 
sutras. “The letter J which stands as a substitute for I occurring in 
Sanskrit words is called the k§aja”. 

SDS 26 

The Kannada letter J,which comes in the place of the Sanskrit I is 
given the name of ksaja. For example, the 1 occurring in the words 
jalam (Skt. jalarn), phajam (Skt. phalam), tijam (Skt. tilam), bajam 
(Skt. balam) etc. is called ksaja. A detailed treatment will follow 
the enumeration of all the sutras. 

In the next sutra, KeSiraja explains the nature of k 5 aja and the 
reason why he is treating ksaja. “In a poetical composition where 
kuja is employed, ksaja has not the option of being used as I. In a 
poetical composition where 1 is employed as prasa, ksaja should not 
be used even optionally. There is no option for the Sanskrit 1 except 
m the exigency of a ksaja. Hence, I spoke of the ksaja here.” 

SDS 15 

Ku * a means the 1 found in Kannada words. Ksaja is J which is 
different from 1 (of Sanskrit) as there is no difference between 1 and J 
in Sanskrit. The gloss on this sutra reads: “As the Kannada poetical 
composition in which there is kuja, prasa includes ksaja and 1 should 
not be used optionally. In a Kannada composition where 1 is for 
prasa, k 5 aja has to be used. As ksaja is not used except for the 1 in 
Sanskrit words optionally, ksaja is treated here.” 97 

Examples : 

For kuja-ksaja prasa: 

‘kijire hayangaj garjise 
jajada nibhangal gajangaj 

For kuja, the ksaja can come as a prasa. So, the example is all 
right. The word kijii;e is a Kannada word and hence contains kuja 
The word jajada, which is from Sanskrit jaja, contains k 5 aja. This 
sort of prasa is allowed. 

For k 5 aja not being used for 1: 

Olagadojorme natanara 

palaka codamapidyutipluta carapam 
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Many have found fault with this example. 98 The example is given 
here to show that ksaja is not used for 1. The example does not 
illustrate the fault, but the proper use." If the example for the fault 
had been given, it would have been olaga and pataka. 

In the next sutra, he treats the nature of r, \ etc. “If r is pro¬ 
nounced with greater force, r is produced, d pronounced with greater 
force results in J and 1 pronounced with greater force gives rise to \ 
of Kannada known as kuja. This kuja as we have already seen, cannot 
be used as prasa with 1.” 

SDS 28 

To reconsile an apparent discrepancy between the sutra and the 
gloss, there is a suggestion 100 that in place of ‘samane sallada’ in the 
sutra ‘bettitenisida’ be read. 

The sutra states that these sounds r, r, d, 1, 1, \ (kuja) are used 
in the alankara known as varnavrtti (alternation of letters). But 
these should not be used for the purpose of prasa. They are, also 
not used in connection with alankara ‘yamaka . These four letters 
along with the short sounds e and o, are indigenous to the Kannada 
language. 101 

If r, d and 1 are pronounced with great force r 1 and \ (kufa) are 
produced, r is alveolar; r also belongs to the same point of articula¬ 
tion, d is retroflex; \ belongs to the same point of articulation; 1 is 
dental; kuja belongs to that point of articulation. Hence, they are 
used in varnavj-tti but not for prasa and yamaka. \ by pressing hard 
seems to exist in following environments : 

May be, as in Tamil, Ke^iraja might have come across an alveolar 
variety of the dental lateral. Otherwise, it is difficult to explain why a 
great grammarian like him should stumble in identifying 1 as a 
resultant from 1. 

Examples : 


for 

r 

& 

£ 

more 

more, mare 

mare 

for 

d 

& 

1 

kadal 

kalal 


for 

1 

& 

1 

mole 

mole kale 

kale 


As these belong to the same point of articulation, they are used in 
varpavrtti. There is phonetic similarity among these sounds. More- 
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over, they are articulated at the same point of articulation, and arc 
different only because of their being pronounced with greater force. 102 


There are some verses which are examples for these points, and 
there are examples where J comes in place of d : kajgiccu, kojkajju, 
nllkarisidam, majpam, no^pam, nali, etc. KeSiraja has mixed up 
grammar and prosody here. Since his analysis is based on poetry, his 
examples are necessarily from poetry and to determine the sound value 
of the different symbols, prasa is found necessary. 

In the next sutra, examples are given. “ The d letter of Sanskrit 
dadima, kusmanda, gauda, guda, jhagade, vidanga, edaka change into 
1 , when these words take tadbhava forms in Kannada. This 1 in the 
above words is a further corruption of \ ” 

SDS 30 

The words dajimbam, kumbajam, gaufam, gujam, jagaje, 
vijangam contain \ which is from which derives from d. The 
word ejaga contains kuja which (kuja) deriving from d. 


In the next sutra, KeSiraja mentions more letters that give rise to 
J. “In poetical compositions, t, t, th, r and \ (ksaja) change into J 
in tadbhavas.” 


Examples : 

t l ghatike gajjge, dhati dhaji, 
lajam 

t -+ J pratihastam pajihattam, pratipadukam 
\h-+ J mathike majige, plthike 

r -+ J kuram kuja, jhallari 

ksaja J tajam taj, pufinam 


SDS 31 

latam 

pajivavuge 

pljige 

jhallaji. 

PuJ.il 


The examples are continued in the next sutra. ‘‘The letter \ is 
changed into 1 in the words sphatika, petike, vitike, ghutike, varata, 
raghate, sphuta, sphojaka and lampata, when they are tadbhavas.” 

SDS 32 

He says that the word holige, corrupted from sphofaka, and 
lampaja from lampata are doubtful examples for J but they are \. 

In the next sutra, a list of words with J is given. “The meanings 
of the words with letter J vary from one to as many as five. These 
words are from the works of the great poets of early times.” 


SDS 33 
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He has selected 181 words from the works of great poets of 
yore. The list contains the words with one to five meanings. 

In the next sutra, he gives the rule for double consonants with r: 
“In prasa, long consonants with r are sometimes used along with long 
consonants with J. The usage is correct though the r with double con¬ 
sonant cannot be pronounced as 1.” 

SDS 34 

In the following sutra, he gives words which he is not sure whether 
they are kuja or jaja. “It is doubtful whether the 1 in the following 
words is kuja or jaja. The letter is to be determined after considering 
the usages. All examples given here go to prove that they are all 
kula.” 

SDS 35 


“In the words jhajakam, jhalapisidam, janguji, bombuji, 
Slamalam, thamalam, vajige, onduji, janguji, puttaji, goji, peji, it 
is not clear whether there is 1 or £aja. It is also not elear in ijidijiyam, 
ejidam, sukuli, okuli, kajaru, pejaru, marukuli, ajiyam, kujiyam, 
molige, jalige, tajige, bajasu, bajasiga, mole, tajam.” 


In the next two sutras, the list of examples is continued. They are 
alisidam, pelisidam, kelam, judali, i\ile, kalavajam, meymejam 
malam, talige, Ijige, irukuji havekuja. 


The next sutra gives words where words ending in 1 are pronounced 
as \. “The words beral, eral, oral, koral, saral, aral, paral, maral, naral 
and mungaysaral end in 1. People ignorant of this fact pronounce them 
wrongly as if ending in J (kuja). The above words ending in 1 should 
not be confused with words ending in 1 (kuja). 


All these words end in 1. Hence, they should not be pronounced 
as if ending in 1- In Kesliraja’s time 1 was changing to 1; this trend 
increased in later times and today we have only I in all these places. 
In the next sutra the optional use of \ is permitted. “The medial r 
in the words like maral, aral and eral becomes optionally 1. Thus, 
through interchange of 1 and r, these words are also pronounced as 
malar, alar and elar.” 

SDS 39 

The word ‘vikalpa’ (option) means that a word has both the 
usages. 
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Let us deal with r and £. There is no doubt about the existence of 
two r’s in old Kannada, and, to some extent, in middle Kannada. In 
modern Kannada there is only one r, the two r’s having merged into 
one. And there is no doubt about the difference that existed in the 
pronunciation of these two. The examples given by KeSiraja to prove 
the existence of two r’s are: more-more, mare-mare, kore-kore. 

About the pronunciation of these two, Ke^iraja says that if r is 
pronounced with greater force £ is produced. In the gloss, he says r 
is retroflex; and j also has the same point of articulation. Is, or was, 
the pronunciation of r retroflex? The position of articulation in re¬ 
troflex sounds is: the tip of the tongue is curled towards the soft palate, 
especially in the region of the dome. 103 Such retroflex sounds in 
Kannada are t, d, p, s, 1- But in r such pronunciation is not found. 
While pronouncing r, the tip of the tongue touches the alveolar region, 
for a very short period. Hence, r is, in terms of phonetics, a voiced 
alveolar flap. Then, how could Kggiraja say that it is a retroflex ? The 
answer is that Panini said so. 104 But Patjini’s statement itself is refuted. 
As regards r, all the Pratisakhyas state that its place of origin is either 
the teeth, the roots of the teeth or the teeth-ridge. 105 That is, according 
to the Pratisakhyas, r was either dental or alveolar, and not retroflex as 
Panini thought. Hence, the pronunciation of r is not retroflex 
as KeSiraja says in imitation of Panini, but alveolar. 106 

The r usually pronounced in Sanskrit today is more the trilled 
variety, where the tongue touches the teeth ridge and delivers a rapid 
series of taps thereon. 107 This repha, according to Daniel Jones, has 
at least six varieties, 108 of course not in Kannada. Different from 
this repha, there is another r, called Sakata repha r. This is not found 
in Sanskrit. Hence, it is included by Kegiraja in the list of letters 
peculiar to Kannada. 

r is included among the semi-vowels by Rev. Caldwell, and 
is considered as an exclusive property of the Dravidian languages. 109 
He also notes its peculiarity. It cannot be pronounced without the 
help of the preceding vowels. The use of r is one of the distinguishing 
features of old, as distinct from modern Kannada. 110 

The use of r has two peculiarities in Tamil. 111 £ when doubled, is 
pronounced as ttr, written as rr. The t of this compound sound differs 
both from the varga consonant t and the retroflex {. In Kannada, 
it becomes t. e g., marru in Tamil becomes matu in Kannada. In old 
Kannada, the same phenomenon is noticed. 
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When r is pronounced with greater force, £ is produced. As there 
is no i in modern Kannada, it is difficult to decide its pronunciation. 

In old Kannada, £ had a distinct existence, r was maintained through¬ 
out the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th centuries. 112 But this change started 
much earlier, even in the 10th century.' 13 There is another suggestion, 
that the phoneme r in Kannada seems to be a partial ‘aytam 
correspondent, because it is used to represent the upadhmanlya before 
P in old Kannada inscriptions. 114 

The r is found even today in speech of the Soligas. On the 
strength of this and other Dravidian languages we may say that £ was 
a back alveolar trill. That is, against r, where there were one or two 
taps of the tip of the tongue, (so it is flap), here more vibrations of 
the tip of the tongue are found. It is more back than r . 115 It is called 
‘rephaSrita’, because, it is produced by r with greater force, and in 
some contexts f is changed to r. 

Now let us consider ), J and 1 (ksala). 1 is called kuja, J £^ J. a 
and \ (ksala). About \ (kuja) there is no controversy as regards its 
pronunciation. It is a retroflex lateral. The tip of the tongue is curled 
towards the domal region, and while pronouncing it the air passes 
through one of the sides of the tongue. In addition to this Kannada 
phonome, there was one more phoneme in old Kannada, and is found 
only in old Kannada poetry. This was found in such words as: alti 
(love), kajtale (darkness), pajatu (old), pojtu (time), eju (seven), kajte 
(donkey) puju (worm) etc. 

The pronunciation of J is very difficult to decide as it has ceased to 
be used long since. Tamil still retains it. The z of Tamil is a corres¬ 
ponding phoneme of Kannada J. The pronunciation of this J., according 
to KeSiraja is: If d is pronounced with greater force. J is produced. 
But what about the pronunciation of d ? This d is now pronounced as 
flap between two vowels, and in other contexts it is a stop. This d, if 
pronounced with greater force, yields J. But in J the tip of the tongue 
is, perhaps, slightly back. The pronunciation of \ may be inferred on 
the basis of the following facts : 

Its pronunciation in the Badaga language. 

The fact that the pronunciation of J is indicated with the help of r. 

In words gajde garde, bijdu bi^du etc., J changes to r. 

That J and j can come in the prasa. 
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J comes as a substitute for in the words ka^ige kajke, natfi, 
naji. 

The Kannada words with J, and 1 are found in Sanskrit with <J. 

The fact that d pronounced with greater force yields J. 

These factors indicate that the pronunciation of J was somewhere 
between 1 and <L 116 

But no definiteness is found in Ke^iraja’s treatment of J. He says, 
sometimes, that J comes as a substitute for d and gives as examples 
such words as kadu -f-kiccu = kajgiccu, nadu + kade = najkade, nadi 
naji etc. In another sutra, he says that J comes as a substitute for d. 
His examples are: gaudam gaujam, guda gula etc. In some other 
words, he is not clear whether there is J or \, e.g. jhajaka, janguli, etc. 
In such words, one should decide on the basis of usage. 

He has said that J comes as a substitute for d; but, again, he says 


(sutra 31) that J may come as a 

substitute for t, th, t, r or 

ksala. 

examples are : 





t-i 

ghatike 

gai'ge. 

lata 

laja 

t-i 

pratihastam 

palihattam 



r-*-) 

kuram 

koj 

jhallari 

jhallaji 

(k 5 aja) 1—1 

tajam 

tai 

pujinam 

PuJ.il 


In another place, he says 1 (kuja) comes as a substitute for t, e.g., 
sphatikam pajikam, pejike pejige. That is, for t sometimes J may 
come; and in some other place \. It is clear that Ke^iraja has not been 
able to give precise rules for these sounds. They were already dis¬ 
appearing, and it was only a vain attempt by Ke^iraja to establish 
them. For the divergent views expressed by KeSiraja, the reason was 
that J was disappearing, giving place to \. Hence, similar words 
contain both } and J. What we can say here is : \ was changing, and \ 
was occupying its place. 

Let us consider k§a}a \. This is found in Kannada in addition to 
the two \s. The definition of this \ given by Kegiraja is: the ] which 
comes in place of 1 of Sanskrit words is ksaja. The 1 in Sanskrit 
words optionally becomes 1 in Kannada. This is for the sake of prasa, 
because Sanskrit 1 and Kannada \ cannot come in prasa. The examples 
for ksala are phajam (Skt. phalam), ja]am (Skt. jalam) etc. There is 
no difference in the pronunciation of kuja and k§aja. 117 Hence, this 
distinction is not of much importance, except for prosody. The 
phonetic value of the k§aja is the same as kuja. The only place it 
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comes is in prasasthana, as a substitute for 1. Hence, ksaja is just a 
functional nomenclature and not a different sound. 

Was ksaja found in Sanskrit ? Kegiraja, in the enumeration of the 
Sanskrit alphabet, includes 1 (jakarambaregam). There is ‘ksaja’ 
because, while deducting the letters peculiar to Sanskrit, he deducts 
ksaja also. Then, how to reconcile this ‘ksaja’ in the Sanskrit alphabet 
where no l is found. Though Sanskrit had only 1, atleast some people 
were pronouncing it as J, e.g., ‘alimalanTlaniJotpaladaja vijasat kanja 
kinjaja punjavaji’. 118 This pronunciation is noticed mostly among the 
people of southern regions. But there are some in northern regions 
who pronounced ‘causatti mujavannahu’ etc. This confused scholars 
and resulted in two views, viz. : 1) That there is 1 in Sanskrit and 

2) As 1 and 1 are same in meaning, it is not necessary to give the 
varna-status for \ in Sanskrit. 119 Kesiraja belonged to the first set. 

Now, since, out of the three j’s of old Kannada, J has merged into 
1 (kuja) and ksaja is nothing but a functional nomenclature for the 
same, we can say that only one \ is sufficient for Kannada. 

After the treatment of r, r, J, \ and \ (ksaja), Kesiraja notes some 
peculiarities in the pronunciation of some letters. “There are some 
Kannada words with obligatory and optional anusvara, some with slack 
consonants, and with double consonants, and some others which are 
both.” 

SDS 46 

There are certain words where the nasal sound is always found. 
As an example, Kesiraja gives a list of 64 words where nasality was 
regularly found. Then he gives 18 words which were pronounced 
with or without nasality. What does it indicate ? By the time of 
Kesiraja, nasality was disappearing from words. The list of 18 words 
where the nasal sound was pronounced optionally, has completely 
disappeared now. Out of the list of words where nasality was 
regularly pronounced, it is lost in the majority of words. 120 Is it 
possible to give any rule for the loss of nasality? In all dysyllabic 
words where the first vowel is long, nasality at the end of the first 
syllable is lost: For example, dantu -datu, tonta - tota, slntu - situ 
etc. In pollysyllabic words (which contain only three syllables in the 
list) whether the vowel is short or long, the nasality after the second or 
third syllable is lost. For example, a^angu-adagu, kadumbu-ka<Jubu, 
kusumbe-kusube etc. 
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Then, strangely, Kesiraja gives a list of words containing double 
consonants like aggaram, aj[ti, ajdam etc. There are two kinds of 
consonant-clusters in the words. Clusters where the same consonant 
comes twice, e.g., aggaram (gg), ukkevam (kk), oppam (pp), kappu 
(pp) etc., and clusters where different consonants come together, e,g., 
a i ti (JM ejdam (Jd), kajaldam (Jd) etc. It is seen that modern 
Kannada very rarely contains clusters of different consonants. Further 
study in this direction is a necessity. Why did Kesiraja give such a 
list ? It would have been sufficient if he had indicated where slackness 
in consonant occurs. Naturally, in all other contexts, the clusters 
indicated above occur. The reason why Kesiraja had to mention such 
a list was that, by his time, the system was affected, where a double 
consonant was to be written, only a single consonant was found. The 
people were not clear about consonant clusters. Hence, Kesiraja had 
to give a list containing consonant clusters. 121 


The list of words which are ‘sithiladvitva’ is given. What is 
meant by ‘sithiladvitva’? We have already mentioned two kinds of 
consonant clusters. We have to add one more variety of clusters, 
where one of the two consonants in the cluster is slack. ‘Sithiladvitva* 
is a phenomenon where clusters are found with r, } and 1 as the first 
members and are pronounced with slackness. There is a slight release 
after this consonant and before the second consonant begins. Kesiraja 
himself has said 122 that this should be delicately (sulalitamagi), or 
softly, pronounced. The time required for pronouncing this 
'sithiladvitva’ consonant is one matra. Before the treatment of 
‘sithiladvitva’, Kesiraja gives some more examples where consonant 
clusters — but with repha — are found : “urdu, birdu, tardu, mardu, 
gurdu, tirdu, pardu, garduru, urdidudu and garde — all have repha in 
them.” 


SDS 47 


In all these words, there is a short penultimate vowel. The 
penultimate letter is termed ‘upadha’ in ancient grammatical 
literature. 123 


Nurgidudu, nergidudu, kargidudu, jarguvijdudu, pergartu, 
vorgadar, pergajam, kurgidudu — these words too have repha.” 

SDS 48 

Here also only a short vowel is found in the penultimate position. 
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“Irpu, torpu, karpu, n&rpu, sirpe, adarpu, arpu, kurpu, parparike, 
irpu, keygarpu - all these words have repha.” 

SDS 50 

Four of these words have a penultimate long vowel: the rest have 
a short vowel. 

‘‘ardam, sardam, pardam, tlrdam, pordam, plrdam, kardam, 
nordam, bardam, gordam, sordam.” 

SDS 49 

“urgal, kgrgaj, bergal, nargaj, tergal, negalteyargal, kurgal, 
nlrgaj, slrgaj, targal, surgaj, kargal.” These words contain along 
vowel and rgpha.” 

SDS 51 

What is the reason for listing these words with double consonants 
where only rgpha is found ? The reason appears to be that, in the 
previous sutras, he had listed words with double consonants where not 
a single word had repha. It may be that he wanted to show that 
double consonants with rgpha also occur. 

KeSiraja gives in the next sutras the conditions for the occurrence 
of ‘sitbiladvitva’. “Slack consonants often occur in the plural formed 
with -ge of nominal bases which end in J, 1 or r with a short 
penultimate vowel ” 

SDS 52 

‘If the nominal bases ending in J, 1 and r contain a short vowel, 
and get the suffixes - gal, - akke, and -ge (dative) there will mostly be 
slackness’. 

Examples : 

1 

-gal, agajgaj esajgaj, negajgal. 

-ge, esajge, agajge, negajge, ugujge. 

If a long vowel or guru, there is no slackness. 

basuj[gal, ikkujgal. 

\ 

-gal mugulgal, pugulgaj. 

-ge mugulge, pugujge, amalge 
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Sometimes not slack 

kurujgal, purujgaj marujgal. 
r 

-gal kanargal, konargal, tajirgal. 

-ge mosarge, esarge, osarge. 

In case of r which is a substitute of £ there is slackness, 
ajirgal, pesargaj, edargaj. 

In kadalargal, the first vowel, though long, is still slack. 


“A slack consonant occurs in compounds when g, d, v and j are 
preceded by words which terminate either in r or 1 with a short 
penultimate vowel”. 

SDS 53 


In compounds, if the second component contains g, d, j or 
v as its first member the first component contains r or l at the end 
and has a short penultimate vowel, then there is slackness. 124 

Examples: 


kujirgali, alardontam, 
pogarvajte, bejargempu, 
bemarvani, alarjompu, 

1 

mugulgay, amaldongal, 


alargoncal, bidirdat(i, 

tajirdorapam, 

kadirjonnam. 

esajvase, amajjantram 


“Slack consonants occur in compounds when the affixes -da, 
-dapa, and -va, the suffix -ge of the third person optative (vidhi), 
or the suffix -gum of the third person present or future are joined 
to a verb which has a short syllable in the beginning and ends in 
l 1 or r”. 

SDS 54 


For polysyllabic roots ending in J, 1 and r and having a short 
vowel, if the affixes -da (past), -dapa (present), -va (future), and -ge of 
the third person optative, and -gum indicating present or future are 
added, the verb forms become slack. 

Examples : 


1 

jagujdan, jagu/dapan, jagulvan. 
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tegalge. 

negajge. 

pogajge. 

tegajgum 

1 

nusujdan, 

negajgum, 

pogalgum. 

nusujdapan. 

nusujvan. 

nusujge, 

masulgum. 

masujge, 

nusujgum, 


In some places, there is no slackness 
teraldam, porajdam. 
r 

todardan, nimirdan, nimirdapan, nimirvan 

todarge, adirge, bidirge, edarge 

amargum, nimirgum 

If a long consonant, there is no slackness 
ardam, sardam, pardam. 

“Slack consonants are inherent in the words bardila (the name of 
heaven), gardugu, amarduvalli, kampalardudu, erdevay, adirmutte, 
erde”. These words have slackness of consonants inherently. 

SDS 55 

It is seen that slackness occurs in four environments. These are : 

i) If the suffixes -gal and -ge are added to the nominal bases 
ending in J, 1 and r and having a short vowel, there is slackness. 

ii) In compounds where the first member ends in g, d, j or v, 
there is slackness. 

iii) In verbs containing the suffixes like -da—dapa—va-, the 
suffix -gum indicating the present or future, and the optative -ge, 
there is slackness. 

iv) In words where r is found with d. 

In the above four environments where slackness is found, one 
feature is common, i.e. the words terminate in either jt, \ or r. It 
means that slackness is found in the double consonants, where the first 
member is either J, 1 or r. The second member is d in the majority of 
cases, g next in order followed by j or v rarely. This v is developed 
from p in compounds, e.g. bemar 4- pani = bemarvani. Of these 
four environments, the slackness found in the words erde, bardila etc., 
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is termed natural. In other words, it has resulted after a compound¬ 
ing process. In addition to the environments listed by Kefciraja, 
sithiladvitva occurs with 1 also. 125 

If we consider the present pronunciation of the stops, it is seen 
that it is tense (kathina) in the beginning of the word, and lax 
(sarafa) between two vowels. 

Examples : 

pati, pettige, bale, banna, tamma, atanu, dana, nadi, taku, 
pete, caluvu, Icala, jajaka, raja, kodu, haku, guru, uguru. 

In all these words the stop at the beginning of the word requires 
greater effort, and so is tense ; and the stop in the middle of the word 
does not require much force and hence is lax. In consonant clusters, 
where equal effort was found, both consonants were pronounced fully; 
and such clusters were written in old Kannada with the consonant 
repeated. 

Examples: 

arddakkanduga, avargge, idarkke, irkkufa, irppattu, urgge. 126 

But this distinction of writing the double consonant with repha and 
dvitva as above, began to be lost in writing in due course. There are 
instances of words which, where double consonants are to be written 
have a single consonant. 

Examples: 

apudu, geye. 127 

Perhaps, this was the reason why KeSiraja gave the list of words 
having double consonants, and had to give rules for the double 
consonants where one consonant was pronounced softly. 

In the ‘slackness of consonants’, the first member, which is either 
1, 1 or r is pronounced softly. There is a short release after this 
member, before the second consonant is pronounced. But what about 
the quality of the second consonant which is either d, g, j, or v ? One 
feature is common. That is, all these consonants which occur as 
second members of this cluster were stops. Did the quality of these 
stop consonants change in slackness? We have noted that the stop at 
the beginning is tense, and between two vowels is lax. It is fricativized 
alter J, J and r. That is, a stop coming after J, \ and r becomes a 
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fricative . 128 But this was not so in all environments. It was subject 
to a definite condition. Hence, it was not given the status of a 
phoneme. The symbols for these fricatives are d and y. These were 
the allophones of phonemes d and g. This may be represented as 
follows: 

[d] occurs after J, \ and r 

(e.g., er 5 e, tegal 5 am, nusul 5 am) 

/<V 

[d] occurs elsewhere (e.g. dari, dlpa) 

[y] occurs after Jt, \ and r (e.g., tegalye, nusjye, adirye) 

/g/ 

[g] occurs elsewhere (e.g., gaji, magaju) 

What is the reason for this slackness in a cluster? Is it because of 
the shift of stress? The stress on a syllable other than the first (e.g., 
negate, nlrg&l, karphm, ardkm, etc.) was shifted to the first syllable 
(e.g. j&guldam, tfcgajye, bkrdila, kmardam, etc .). 129 This fact has 
to be further investigated. 

The fricativisation of the stops in the slack double consonants 
appears to be a remnant of the Dravidian feature, where, in such 
environments the stops were fricativized . 130 

We can establish the nasal consonants in the light of the above. 
Of the twenty-five consonants listed by Kesiraja, five are nasal 
consonants. But we could show that there are only three nasal phonemes. 
Hence, his ‘varga’ letters are reduced by two. Of the twenty-three 
consonants, it has been shown that aspirated sounds are not inherent 
in Kannada. The aspirated sounds listed by KeSiraja are ten. They 
are kh, gh, ch, jh, th, dh, th, dh, ph, bh. They are to be deducted 
from the traditional list. Aspirates deducted from the list of 
consonants come to thirteen. 

Of the ‘avarga’ consonants, Kesiraja himself, after deduction, has 
established nine consonants. They are y, r, r, 1, 1, J, w, s, h. The 
total number of consonants is 13+9 = 22. Including the ten vowels 
the inventory of Kannada ‘varnas’ is 32. The final list is as follows: 

vowels - 10 a, a, i, I, u, u, e, e, o, o. 

varga letters - 13 k, g, c, j, \, d, t, d, p, b, m, n, 9 . 

avarga letters - 9 y, r, £, 1, \, J, w, s, h. 


Total 


32 
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The letters may be rearranged according to the point of articulation, 


etc.-in the case of consonants: advancement, height of the tongue, etc. 


in the case of vowels. 



Wi Lilt lUJigUC, CIC. 

Vowels 





i 

T 

1 


u 

u 

e 

e 


0 

0 


a 

a 



Consonants 




pb 

td 

td 

cj 

kg 

m 

n 

n 




s 



h 


r 

r 




1 

u 



w 



y 
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SANDHI 


“The joining of two or more var»as to each other is 
euphonic combination (Sandhi). ^ In Sandhi, consonants without 
vowel enter the following varnas.” ^ ^ 


Examples : 

Consonants with vowels: 

kurtu + Ivam = kurtlvam 
enna + arasan = ennarasan 
munne + ij*ivam = munnijivam 

Consonants without vowels: 

jaij + untu = januntu 

kuruj + konkaytu = kuru\konkaytu 

There are two different types of sandhi which are“Padamndhya 
(internal) sandhi: and Padantya (external) sandhi. The first occurs 
within a word when the nominal base or verbal theme takes a suffix. 

The second occurs when one word joins with another . ^ ^ 

The joining of the base and the suffix is called internal (pada- 
madhya) sandhi, and the joining of two independent words is called 
external (padantya) sandhi. 

Examples : 

Padamadhya sandhi: 

matu + am = matam 
matu + im = matim 
rnnjida h am « nu^idam 
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Padantya sandhi: 

avana + ajtanam = avanajtanam 
kamana + andale = kamana^dale 
ma^idar + avar = madidaravar 

“This is the first section. The explanation of all the terms may not 
be found here. They will be explained along with the sutras in the 
relevant sections”. 

SDS 61 

In the first sutra under consideration, Ke^iraja defines Sandhi as 
the joining of two or more varnas. Joining of two varnas is all right 
for a Sandhi. But what about joining of more than two varpas? There 
are certain examples given for a wrong Sandhi. In sutra 69, the 
example for the Sandhi fault is: barisipradhanaram, kuJlirisi priya etc. 

In these examples, after the vowel in the final position of the first 
word, the second word starts with a consonant cluster -pr. He says 
that a Sandhi of this type is faulty. When he says ‘palavum varnam’, 
Kegiraja perhaps is having such examples in mind, in addition to 
examples like ‘vidvitstri’ etc. 

SDS 73 

After explaining the Sandhi phenomenon and its kinds, KeSiraja 
explains the Sandhi rules governing Kannada : 

“Elision of vowels at the end of inflected and un-inflected words, 
both in Sanskrit and Kannada, generally takes place before vowels, 
when such elison does not make the meaning uncertain.” 

SDS 62 

That is, if there is a vowel in the final position of the first word 
and in the initial position of the second word, the first vowel is dropped 
provided the meaning is not affected. 

Examples : 

Sanskrit suffix vowel: 

kramade ■+• aytu = kramadaytu 
Hvarana + olavu = Hvaranolavu 

Kannada suffix vowel: 

neladinde -f u^bam = neladindupbam 
lftsinge + o^eyam = lesingo<Jeyam 
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Vowel of the verbal suffix : 

ma<#idevu + olpam = madidevolpam 

Vowel in the base : 

arasa + a\ = arasa\ 

ba<#abada + adam = badabadadam 

There is no Sandhi when it affects the structure. 

Examples : 

patu + ekavakyam = pa^uekavakyam 
vidhu + idu = vidhuvidu 

Though divided into Sanskrit and Kannada and again into base 
and suffix vowels, there is no difference in the Sandhi. The distinction 
is only technical. 

“y is inserted after a, i, I, o, ai, e, S, and a, after a when it is an 
affix of the genitive and followed by the emphasizing e. 

SDS 63 


Examples : 

Insertion of 


y after a: 

a + irda = ayirda 

i: 

kali + ar = kaliyar 
bali + am = baliyam 

I: 

I + al = Tyal 
•Sri + am - grlyam 

o: 

no + isu = noyisu 

ai: 

dai + endum = daiyendum 

e : 

toje + am = tofeyam 

e: 

ts + isidam = tgyisidam 

Emphasis: 

avaje + e = avajeye 


*‘y is inserted between the Sanskrit or Kannada themes with final 
a and the affix -isu; y is also inserted after imitative sounds with final 

a ”- SDS 64 


“When the vowel u, u, r>. or au is succeeded by another 

vowel, v is inserted. The insertion of y or v in Sanskrit is not arbi¬ 
trary.” 


SDS 65 
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By saying that there is no arbitrariness regarding the insertion of 
y or v in Sanskrit, Kefciraja implies the arbitrary insertion of y or v in 
Kannada. 

Examples : 

Compulsory insertion in Kannada : 
before 

u : kudu + udu = kuduvudu 
manu + in + a = manuvina 
u: pu -f in + a = puvina 
j-i: bhratri + e = bhratrive 
rl: rl + endam = j-Ivendam 
o: go 4- am = govam 
go + idam = govidam 
au : nau + am + eridan = nauvansridan 

Non-Compulsory insertion: 

otte + ittam = ottitjam, otteyittam 
tagave + appode = tagaveyappode, tagavappode 
matu + ellam = matuvellam, matellam 
sovadu + ondu = sovaduvondu, sovadondu 

Compulsory insertion in Sanskrit: 

surasindhuve 

vidhuvilladiruj 

“There is no Sandhi when a word denoting a particle (nipata), 
emphasis (avadharane), or doubt (vi^anke) and ending in the vowel e, 
e, o or o is followed by a vowel. Sandhi does not take place when a 
pluta-ending word is followed by a vowel.” 

SDS 66 


Examples : 

particle : arame ajalda, ele idalte, are ede 
emphasis : nudidane adu, atane indram 
doubt : ivane ah, aneyo adriyo 
pluta : rama a endu, kuu endu 

“Sandhi does not take place when o ending words expressing 
approval or reproach, the word ema expressing consent, and the a 
which comes in the place of gada (surprise) are followed by vowels. 
Sandhi does not take place in lamentation also.” 


SDS 67 
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Examples: 


approval 
reproach 
consent 
surprise (a) 
lamentation 


entente odine 

edaridano avana, muttidano inde 
singamakkema anjen . . . 
pala amarda inidu gada 
ayyo akkata 


“When the words poragu, ojagu, posatu, pajladu and ejadu, after 
dropping their final syllables ku, gu, tu and du respectively, are 
followed by a vowel, Sandhi does not take place.” 

SDS 68 

Examples : 

poja adi, oJa attam 
posa adake, paj[a alagu 
el a ance 

“When the initial varna of the second word is doubled and the 
final var^a of the first is short, the Sandhi that is made is faulty. If 
the initial varna of the second word is a consonant with r, this doubled 
consonant is considered as slack.” Ke^iraja states about the faulty 
Sandhi. 

SDS 69 

Examples : 

barisi pradhanaram, kuJlirisi priya 
consonant with r: 

miruguttirpa tri^ulam, pranayade tripathage 

“Persons who do not discriminate allow such usages in prose com¬ 
positions, saying that in prose such strictness is not necessary. On the 
other hand, those who discriminate do not allow such usages either in 
prose or in verse compositions.” 

SDS 70 


Ke^iraja rebukes persons who make use of faulty Sandhi. The 
faulty Sandhi here is: making a Sandhi between the first-word-final 
short vowel and the second-word-initial double consonant. 


“Sandhi is optional for the word kare when it is followed by al, 
and ira followed by ade. Sandhi is also optional in the case of a half- 
verse or a quotation from Sanskrit, or when imitative sounds are 
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yf * * V0Wel ' ,n words fx"®'"* ^ ri. Sandhi again is 

SDS 71 


Examples : 


kare + altmey = meykareyal — meygareyal 
ira + ade = irade 

quotation 


no sandhi : kgnarthl ko daridrah enutum 
for sandhi : an deva car/tam cargfenisidai 
imitation 


ri 


T 


no sandhi : 

kavakkava ene 

sandhi 

chummemba, chatachatemba 

no sandhi : 

esegum rijvagatam 

sandhi : 

sarasamj-ijuvira 


“There is no Sandhi where it creates a bad expression and spoils 
the structure. 


SDS 72 


he idea expressed here is extra-grammatical. Grammatically, 
ere is no bar to Sandhi just because the resultant form gives a different 
meaning, bad meaning, or the current form is spoiled. He points out 
such areas so that the layman could understand. 

Examples : 

faulty sandhi: 

taru + dakkege = tarudakkege 
taru + dariege = tarudaijege 
hslatakomalangi 

visandhi : 

ponna andajam 

“^hen there are two r’s. Sandhi will not form, as the Sandhi will 
be harsh to hear.” This is also in line with the above sutra. That is 
Kediraja stating in general, not from the point of view of grammar. 


SDS 73 
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Examples : 

rephadvitva : bandarramar, devarraksisuge 
harsh to hear : vidvitstrlyar 


Such Sandhi, according to KeSiraja should be avoided. 

“There is Sandhi when the e of emphasis gives the sense of action 
and the particles give the sense of proximity, or the sense of part of 
the object.” 

SDS 74 


Examples : 

aniyoga sandhi : mamaranalladilla, malligeyalladilla 
niyoga visandhi : mamaranade 
‘are’ of part : dhareyareyam 

Aniyoga means no action. Niyoga means action, ‘aniyogavyava- 
hriti’ means using though there is no necessity. In the examples 
mamaranallade-ilia and malligeyallade- ilia, according to Kegiraja, 
the e at the end of the first word is for emphasis. But here it has no 
function. There is Sandhi: i.e., the elision of e. Hence, it is aniyoga 
sandhi. 

In mamaranade - inidappa e has a function. Hence it is niyoga 
visandhi. In dhareyare - am, according to sutra 66, there should not 
be Sandhi. Here, its meaning is “half” and not “many”. Hence there 
is Sandhi. All this about ‘are’ amounts to this, that there is no sandhi 
if used in the sense of “many”, whereas there is sandhi if used in the 
sense of “half”. Such statements will be difficult to accept in modern 
linguistics. 


Sandhi in consonants 


“The first varnas of the varga excepting c and t 
varnas in samasa.” 


become third 
SDS 75 


In the samasa, k, t, p become g, d, b 
Examples : 

paja + kannada — pajagannada 
kan + teravu = kanderavu 
kan + pari = kanbari 

KeSiraja is aware of the exceptions to this rule : talekaftu, besekol, 
sdupandi. 
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c and { do not change to j and d 
Examples : 

kadu + cagi = kaducagi 
kadu + takku = kadujakku 

“k, t, p coming after ondu, eradu, after r substituted for £, J ( r a 
la) coming in place of d, will not change to g, d, b.” 

SDS 16 

Examples : 

ondu : orkkaisi, orpidi 
eradu : irkodiyum, irtalegojam 

r : markoralabhairavam, martale, erpettargrpettaram 

1 °r d : kajkiccu, kojkutti, najtuduguni, najpagarajiam 

The linkage -am in j-alakkam also permits kij of kejaga$ e.g. 
kijkeje. 

“Whether there is a vowel or an unmutated consonant, the follow¬ 
ing p becomes v in samasa. By bahulagraha^a it applies to the 
sentence also.” 

SDS 77 

Examples : 

eja -f peje = ejave^e 

mijirpa -h ejavajli =- milirvejavalji 

beje + pola = bejevola 

p -> v after natural consonant: 

bay + pai;e = boyvaje 
bar + perasi = berverasi 
No v for mutated consonant: 

kij + pode = kijpode 
ir -f baj =- irbal 

There is no v in some cases between an unmutated consonant and 
a vowel. 

Examples I 

p : palpajeguftidam, pupu^umbu 
b : kanbidu, kajibetam 
m : pajmane, bajmone 

By bahulagrahaija v in sentence : 

tamarOrge + popa <= tamarurgevopa 
kelasakke + barpa - kelasakkevarpa 
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“S following consonants other than y and 1, becomes mostly c. In 
some cases there is j, in some other cases where it is numeral, it is 
always ch.” 

SDS 78 

Examples : 


s c : 

nun + sarada = nuncarada 

s *■ j : 

pon + surige = ponjurige 

s -+ ch: 

padinenchasira 

Optionally, s 

remains as s: 


Examples : 

kansolam, 

paraverisuravadhu 

pavai^sari 

kljsarige 

bejsari 

No change for y and 1: 
baysavige, melsaram 

By bahulagrahana, s after a vowel also becomes c or j. 

Examples : 

muccere, muccal, tudujodar 

‘tudujodar’ is the correct example for the sutra, as there is a vowel 
in the final position of the first word. But the same is not true of the 
other two, because their two components will be ‘muc-sere’ and ‘muc- 
sal’. The form ‘muc-’ is a mutation form of ‘mu£u\ Hence, the 
examples refer to the mutation form of ‘muru’. If so, it is according 
to the rule, viz., occurrence of consonant other than y and 1. Hence, 
there is no necessity of ‘bahulagrahana’. 

“If there is a short vowel in the first word, and a vowel follows, 
n, 9 , 1, y and 1 are doubled. If the first vowel is long or the word is 
indeclinable or polysyllabic, there is no doubling.” 

SDS 79 

Examples : 

nn : pon -f ullavane = ponnuJlavane 

AS : kan + am = kaiinam 

11 : kal -f ellam = kallellam 

yy : mey -f a = meyya 

U : muj + agi « muljagi 
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No doubling where there is long vowel : 


n: 

tan + e = tane 

min + agi = mlnagi 

9: 

na$ -f am = nanam 

jan + am = jagam 

1: 

kel + am = kelam 

kol + am = kolam 

y: 

tay -f orvaj = tayorvaj 

bay + ol = bayoj 

l: 

aj 4- aj == ajaj 

tol + atam = tolatam 


indeclinable : 

kali + dal -f ivam = kalidalivam 

polysyllabic word : 

saran -f arum = sara^arum 
paral -h ellam = paralellam 

In some indeclinable , there is doubling 
in -f um = innum 
in -f- avudu = innavudu 

Kg^iraja now gives the exceptions to the rules in the next two 
sntras: “After the root ending in n, 9, 1 , y, ] if-al comes, there is no 
doubling. After -y ending roots Sandhi is optional. After the roots 

uy, ney, suy, bay, even if-al comes and vowel follows, doubling is 
compulsory.” 

SDS 80 

Examples : 

no doubling : 

en -f al -h takkam = enaltakkam 
tin + al = tinal 
kol -f al = kolal 

y: 

poy + al + um = poyalum — poyyalum 
gey + al + um =geyalum — geyyalum 

According to the previous sutra, even if the initial vowel is long, 
though it is polysyllabic, if -al or any other vowel comes after ‘aray’ 
optionally it is doubled. 

aray + al + um = arayalum — arayyalum 
arayim - arayyim, araye - arayye 

compulsory doubling : 

uyyalum, ncyyalum suyyalum, bayyalum 
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Vowel of tense suffix : 

uyyam, neyyam suyyam, bayyam 

“Even if the suffix comes after the negative root, or ‘ade’ comes 
after the past tense form, n, n, y, 1, 1 are doubled always.” 

SDS 81 

The statement, ‘No doubling if the previous word contains a long 
vowel, or it is polysyllabic’ applies here also. 

Examples : 
suffix: 

en 4- am = ennam 
en -f ar = ennar 
bay 4 evu = bayyevu 

'ade ’ 

en 4- ade = ennade 
tin 4- ade = tinnade 

According to the clause implied by ‘also’, there is no doubling for 

kaj. 

Examples : 

kal 4 al = kajal 
kaj 4- ade = kajade 

KeSiraja defines Sandhi as ‘the joining of two or more varnas.’ 
The etymological meaning of Sandhi is ‘to join’ from ‘sam4dha’ with 
noun-formative suffix-i. Another equivalent for Sandhi viz., samhita, is 
also from the same root. Sandhi means pronouncing two (or more) 
words without any pause between them. Panini defines samhita as 
‘parassannikarsassamhita’ ( Astadhyayi , 1.4.109). Patanjali’s explana¬ 
tion of this sutra is : After pronouncing the first varija, if for the 
pronunciation of the second one, half the matra time that is usually 
required, is not taken, it is called Sandhi. 

KeSiraja divides the Sandhi phenomenon into many types. There 
is a binary division into internal and external Sandhi. The internal 
Sandhi is between the base and the suffix. For example, matu 4 am = 
matam. The Sandhi that takes place between two words is called 
external Sandhi. For example, avana 4- ajtanam — avana^tanam. 
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Again, he divides the Sandhi into vowel Sandhi and consonant 
andhi. Vowel Sandhi is where varnas in question are vowels. For 
example, avana + ivana = avanivana. Consonant Sandhi is where 
one of the varnas in question is a consonant. For example, jan + 

uptu - janu^ju. Technically, four types can be recognised in Sandhi 
They are: 

vowel + vowel Sandhi 
vowel + consonant Sandhi 
consonant + vowel Sandhi and 
consonant + consonant Sandhi 

The first is a vowel Sandhi, and the rest are consonant Sandhis. He 
also has dvitva Sandhi, where the consonant in conjunction with a 
vowel is doubled. For example, pon + ujja = ponnuJla. 

There is also another division in Sandhi, viz., Iopa Sandhi, agama 
Sandhi, and ade^a Sandhi. Lopa Sandhi is where one of the vowels is 
dropped. As elision takes place only in the case of vowels, it is also 
called svaralopa Sandhi, For example, avana+altanam=avanajtanam. 
In agama Sandhi a new varna comes between the vowels without affect- 
mg the form of the word. For example, a + irda = ayirda, I + al = 
lyal. In adeSa Sandhi a different form is substituted. For example, 
kejgana + pot{e = kijpot{e. 

After considering the definition and other aspects of Sandhi, the 
information on Sandhi furnished by Kegiraja may be summerised as 
follows: 

Areas where Sandhi does not take place : 

a) There is no Sandhi if a vowel comes after a pluta vowel. 
Example : 

kuu 4 endu = kuuendu 

b) If j-i and lp come after vowel like a, there is no Sandhi. 

Example: 

a + pkaram 

c) If after a, a, ai, or au occur, no Sandhi takes place. 

Examples: 

a arasam, a ai^varyam, a aunyatyam. 

d) If a vowel follows a vowel-ending particle, no Sandhi takes 
place. 
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Example : 

are 4 ede 

e) If a vowel comes after the a-ending forms of posatu, po^agu, 
ojagu, pajadu, and ejadu, there is no Sandhi. 

Examples : 

poja 4 adi, oJa 4- attam 

f) There is no Sandhi when o-ending words expressing consent 
etc. are followed by vowels. 

Examples : 

entente 4- odina. muttidano 4- inde. ayyo 4- akkata. 

g) In the samasas, if c and t are in the initial position of the 
second word no Sandhi takes place. 

Examples : 

kaducagi, kadutakku 

h) If after 1 and r which are the result of mutation, k, t, p occur 
they do not change to g, d, b. 

Examples : 

markol, kajkiccu, kl^po^e 

j) If it is intolerable to the ears no Sandhi takes place. 

Examples : 

ase 4- ganita 

k) If it jars on the ears no Sandhi takes place. 

Example : 

bandarramar 

Barring the above places, Sandhi takes place regularly. 

There are also areas where the Sandhi is optional. Sandhi is 
optional in the following environments : 

a) If ‘ade’ comes after ‘ir’: 

Example : 

ira + ade = irade - iraade 

b) If ‘al’ comes after ‘kare’: 

Example : 

kare 4 al = kareyal - kareal 

c) After the words ‘gada’ etc. : 

Example : 

ninallade 4- avam =» nlnalladavam - nlnalladeavam 
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d) In sentence : kafc kgnarthl ko daridrah enitanitum (no sandhi) 
na dgva caritam caretenisiday (sandhi) 

The treatment of Sandhi by Ke^iraja reveals that it is a mixture of 
both formal and non-formal aspects; sometimes, he takes form into 
consideration, sometimes meaning. So, it suffers from the point of 
view of precision. An attempt will be made to present the Sandhi 
phenomenon on the formal basis. 

Sandhi rules on the basis of form are as follows : 

a) After dysyllabic words ending in a, i, u and preceded by a long 
vowel, if a vowel occurs, the previous vowel is dropped: 

Examples : 

deva 4 emba = devemba 
bhoga 4- isu = bhogisu 
lesu 4- ellam = lesellam 

b) If, after dysyllabic words ending in a, i, u, there is a consonant 
cluster before the final vowel, or if there is a vowel, the previous vowel 
is dropped: 

Examples : 

hattu 4- en{u = hattentu 
alii -f irdam = allirdam 
bhanga 4- isu = bhangisu 

c) After polysyllabic words ending in vowel, if another vowel 
comes, the previous one is dropped. 

Examples : 

kramade 4- aytu = kramadaytu 
i^varana 4" olavu = I^varanolavu 
madidevu 4 ojpam = madidevojpam 

d) If a vowel comes after a monosyllabic or dysyllabic word con¬ 
taining a short vowel at the beginning, either y or w is inserted. 

i) If another vowel comes after a front vowel, y is inserted : 
Examples : 

kali 4 ar = kaliyar 

pase 4 irdam = paseyirdam 

a 4 irdam - ayirdam 
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I + al = lyal 
te 4- isu = teyisu 

ii) If another vowel comes after a back or central vowel, v 
is inserted : 

Examples : 

vidhu + idu = vidhuvidu 
manu 4- ina = manuvina 
pu + ina = puvina 
kartj-i 4- ada = kartrivada 

e) The second component-initial k, t, p change to g, d, b. In a 
compound, (k, t, p between two vowels are changed to g, d, b.) 

Examples : 

paja 4- kannada = pajaganijada 
a\i 4- kavi = a^igavi 
kan 4- teravu — kandejavu 
pane 4- kattum = pa^iegattum 
kan 4- pari = kanbari 

Exceptions : 

talekattu, besekol, edupandi 

f) p, b, m between two vowels or between y, r, 1, \ and a vowel 
are changed to v. 

Examples : 

efa 4 paj^e = ejavare 
be\e 4- pola = bejevola 
kadu 4- bclpu = kaduvejpu 
mara 4- manega = maravai^ega 
bay 4- paje = bayvare 
ber 4- perasi = berverasi 
mel 4- matu = melvatu 
ba\ 4* pe^am = ba^ve^am 

g) If the fricative comes after words ending in consonants other 
than y and 1, it is changed to an affricate. 

Examples : 

nun 4- sara = nu^icara 
in 4- sara = incara 
pon 4* surige = ponjurige 


mun 4- sflr — munjQr 
nuj; 4 - sfisira ** nufcasira 
ir 4- sasira = ircasira 
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h) If a vowel comes after a consonant-ending word 
combined. 9 


the two arc 


Example : 

jaij + u^tu = januijju 


i) If a vowel comes after a monosyllabic word ending 
nant and having a short vowel ; the consonant is doubled. 


in a conso- 


Examples : 


4- am = ka^^am 
pon 4- ujjava = ponnujjava 
kal 4- ellam = kallellam 
niey 4- a = meyya 
mu l 4- Sgi = mujjagi 


5 


MORPHOLOGY 


Morphology is the study of morphemes. The term morpheme is 
defined as ‘The smallest individually meaningful element in the utter¬ 
ances of the language’. 1 Morphemes, like words, are the meaningful 
units in a language. To this extent, the morpheme and the word are 
alike. The requirement of the morpheme is that it should be the 
minimum unit. Those forms which cannot be broken further without 
losing meaning are the minimum meaningful units. For example, the 
word ‘siritana’. This word, according to our definition, contains two 
morphemes, as the whole unit can be further divided into two units 
each having its own meaning, viz., ‘siri’ and ‘tana’. These two units 
‘siri’ and ‘tana’ are considered as morphemes, as it is not possible to 
further divide them into smaller units having a meaning. On the same 
lines, forms like ‘gida’, ‘tinnu’, ‘odu* are also morphemes. Here, then, 
is the parting line for morpheme and word. The above example, siri¬ 
tana’ is a word; ‘gida’, ‘tinnu’etc. also are words. The main distinction 
between the morpheme and the word is that the morpheme is the 
smallest unit with meaning; whereas the word need not be the smallest 
unit. Hence, the word may contain more than one morpheme. or- 
phemes may be parts of words. 

Another difference between the word and the morpheme is that the 
morpheme always represents one form; whereas the word may represent 
more than one forms. Forms like ‘bhakta’, ‘patha’, ‘jana’ are words 
as well as morphemes. So each form is a word. But in the examples 

satpatha = sat + patha 
sadbhakta = sat 4- bhakta 
sanmarga = sat + marga 
sajjana *=* sat + j ana 
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the form sat- appears to have undergone a change, which is noticed in 
the variation of that form viz., sat-, sad-, san-, saj-etc. The impor¬ 
tant feature here is that this variation can be defined. Each of these 
various forms has a definite environment of its own, and in that 
environment no other form occurs. Hence, instead of assigning a mor¬ 
phemic status to all these forms, only one representative form is taken 
as a morpheme, and all other forms are considered as allomorphs 
(positional variants). In the above examples, the form (sat-) is taken 
as a morpheme, and others viz., sat-, sad-, san-, and saj- are allo¬ 
morphs. The environment of each of these forms is : sat-occurs before 
voiceless stops (viz., p in patha), sad- occurs before voiced stops (viz., 
b in bhakta), san- occurs before a nasal (viz., m in marga), and saj- 
occurs before j in jana. So, each of these forms has a predictable 
environment. The forms occuring in different predictable environments 
become sub-members. 

These morphemes are broadly divided into free morphemes and 
bound morphemes. Form with meaning which can occur independently 
is a free morpheme. The words ‘siri’, ‘huduga’, ‘tinnu’ etc., are free 
morphemes as they can occur freely. Those forms which cannot occur 
independently, but occur in union with free forms are called bound 
morphemes. 2 The form -tana in ‘siritana’ is such a bound morpheme. 
Similarly, -ti (in goudati), -gitti (in kajasagitti), -aka (in haraka), 
-annu (in gidavannu), -tt (in noduttane) etc., are bound morphemes. 

Free morphemes may be divided into Nouns-forms which can be 
declined, Roots-forms which can be conjugated, and Indeclinables which 
do not undergo any change. 

Bound morphemes are divided depending upon their functions into 
Derivative forms and Inflectional forms. The Derivative forms are 
those which form words. 

Examples : 

hiri + tana = hiritana 
kun^a + i = kun\\ 

The Inflectional forms change the class of the base form and 
restrict the further growth of the morphemes. 

Examples : 

-arw in hu^ugaru 
-inda in maneyinda 
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Suffixes indicating number, gender, case and tense are all Inflectional 
suffixes in Kannada. Based on the above the section on morphology is 
divided into Noun morphology which includes nouns, adjectives, deri¬ 
vational forms etc. and Verb morphology which includes the roots, 
their classification, tense-suffixes, adverbs etc. 

Noun Morphology : 

The treatment of Noun-morphology by Kegiraja begins with the 
sutra: “Vibhakti is so called because it divides the meaning of the 
word. It is also known as pratyaya (suffix). The base (prakrti) takes 
its position before the suffix. These two join into a word”. 

SDS 45 

According to Ke^iraja, the forms which are affixed to the free forms 
are called affixes. The derivation of the term ‘pratyaya* is that the 
form which comes after the base is called a suffix’, 3 or ‘that which helps 
to understand is ‘praryaya’ 4 . 

Are the terms ‘vibhakti’ and ‘pratyaya’ synonymous? Kegiraja 
has used them as such. According to him, as these forms divide the 
meaning in the words, they are called ‘vibhakti’ (case). This case- 
relation is expressed through certain forms which are called ‘pratyayas’. 
The abstract relation expressed by cases is denoted explicitly by the 
suffixal forms. Pacini has divided suffixes into ‘sup’ - suffixes which 
come after nouns, and ‘tig’ - forms which come after verbal roots. 

To the nominal bases ‘mara’, ‘deva’ etc., the -am suffix is added. 
Hence they are nouns. If to the verbal bases nodu’, ‘bedu’ etc., suffixes 
like -id, -am are added, we get words ‘nodidam’, bedidam’. The forms 
‘nodida’, ‘bedida’ which remain after the suffix -am is dropped, are 
nouns. Indeclinable as well as the noun-portion in a compound to 
which a case-suffix is added are words. 

Kinds of Nouns : 

“Nouns are of three kinds : they are the common noun (rudha or 
nigcita nama), noun having self-evident meaning (anvartha nama), and 
proper noun (ankita nama)”. 

SDS 86 

The common noun is commonly known and used in a conventional 
sense. Examples: nelam, polam, jalam, calam. The common noun 
may contain one to five syllables. Examples: pu, maram, pottage, 
kavajige, kattavattige. 
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The noun follows either the meaning or the quality. Examples of 
nouns following quality are : dani, dayapara, parakrami. Examples of 
nouns following the meaning are: hijjegalam, ni^umugam, kusigoralam. 
Proper names are given irrespective of whether they convey a meaning 
or not. Examples : Ka{a, Kasava, Macha, Mara. Nouns are divided 
in this way into three categories. Common nouns, it is said, are used 
according to convention. It is only due to convention that common 
nouns get the meaning. In a few cases, the conventional etymology 
may even be untraceable. In a few others, it may be naming the objects 
which appear to be expressive. In yet other cases, an individual is 
given a particular name for identification by a group of people and this 
name is accepted by others. 

Kegiraja explains the term ‘root’ and its various kinds: “The one 
that does not express verbal action, and has no case terminations, but 
embodies meaning, is a nominal base (linga). There are four types 
which are verbal forms (krit), nominal bases with derivative suffixes, 
compound nouns and simple nouns”. 

SDS 82 

A form which does not express action, which does not contain any 
of the case suffixes, and is not devoid of meaning is called Noun. 

Regarding Kegiraja’s definition of Noun, it is clear that he defines 
it negatively. “That which does not express verbal action, and has no 
case-terminations, but embodies meaning is Noun”. There should be 
meaning to make a particular form into a morpheme. To establish the 
different entity of the noun, he says, “The form which does not express 
action is a noun - root”. This is not safe criterion for establishing the 
noun as an independent entity. The characteristic of the noun, 
according to him, is that forms without case termination are nouns. 
Here is the most important criterion, though not recognized as such by 
KeSiraja. He says there are no case suffixes in the noun form. This 
will not suffice, because there may be many forms which do not have 
case suffixes and yet are not nouns. For example, ghammene, ghalilene 
etc. 

From the modern point of view, the definition of a noun can be: 

A form which can take case-suffixes is a noun.” 5 It is not important 
whether a particular form has a case-suffix or not, but rather its poten¬ 
tiality to have it is what makes a noun. That is, forms capable of 
taking the case-suffixes may be termed as nouns. For examples, gi$a, 
kupfa, hasiru can take any of the case-suffixes, like gi<Javannu, kupja- 
ninda, hasirinalli. Hence, they are nouns. 
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These forms are further divided into roots and non-roots. The 
roots may be either noun roots or verb roots. Those which are capable 
of taking case-suffixes are noun-roots. Those which express action are 
verb-roots. 

Linga : 

Kegiraja uses the term ‘linga’ in the sense of nominal base. In 
other places, he has used it to denote gender . 6 The definition of ‘linga* 
(the nominal base) given by KeSiraja above, is in line with the one given 
in Katantra grammar, where it is defined as ‘dhatuvibhaktivarjitam- 
arthopetam lingam’. That is, that which is devoid of verbal roots and 
case suffixes and has a meaning, is called ‘linga’. The definition given 
byPaniniis: ‘arthavat adhatuh apratyah pratipadikam ’. 7 The form 
‘linga’ is used in Kannada grammars as the synonym of ‘pratipadika ’, 8 
when it is used to designate the nominal base. KeSiraja uses the term 
‘linga’ in a restricted sense to designate only the nominal base. In fact, 
the term ‘linga’ has a wider significance. It includes both nominal and 
verbal forms because the general definition of ‘linga’ is any form with 
meaning . 9 The ‘linga’ is of two kinds. The form which is used with 
the seven case-suffixes and three number suffixes, is the nominal base 
and the form which is used with three pronominal suffixes, number 
suffixes, three tenses etc., is called the verbal root. The verbal form 
also is called ‘linga ’. 10 KeSiraja however excluded verbal roots from the 
designation of ‘linga’ and called them as prakj-ti. 
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Nominal Bases : 

The nominal basQs are of four kinds: verbal forms, nominal bases 
with derivative suffixes, compound nouns and simple nouns. 

Examples of verbal forms are: madida, bedida, kudida, nodida 
etc. Though these forms have verbal roots in them, the resultant forms 
can take case suffixes. Hence, they are nouns. If case-suffixes are added 
the forms become madidam, madidanam, madidanim etc. 

Examples for nominal bases with derivative suffixes are: padevajja, 
maaivajja, sejjevaHa, etc. Here the base forms are pade, madi and 
sejje. To them the derivative suffixes are added and these forms are 
created. These are nouns, because these take case-terminations. 
Examples: ma^ivaJlam, matfivaHanam, matfivaUanim etc. 
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Compound-nouns are formed by compounding two or more free 
forms. The resultant form will behave, for all grammatical purposes 
as a single noun. Examples: tengali, immavu, muftgay, maragidu- 
aJli. Case suffixes are added to these. Examples: tengali, teftgaliyam, 
tengaliyim etc. 1 3 ' 

A simple noun is any free form that takes case-suffixes. Examples- 
arasa, hariija etc. By affixing the case-suffixes, we can get forms like 
arasam, arasanam, arasanim and so on. 

Words ending in -y, - r etc. are given. “Most of the Kannada 
words end in -y, -r, -I, - n , and _ £ » Most of the Wf)rds 

m Kannada are consonant-ending and the majority of the words end in 
-y> -l, -1, ~b, -n, -1, -|. 

SDS 58 

Examples : 

-y : kay, mey, bay, koy 

-r : nar, ber, ter, bemar, usir 

-1 : pal, kal, sal, nul 

-b : pavab, nab, jab 

-n: pon, ben, min 

~1 : ba}, taj, miduj 

~t : e£, basij, pesaj; 

-I •' bl|, baj, taj! 

Some of the words end in a vowel. Examples, karu, tapu, anu. 

KeSiraja has used the term ‘mostly’ (piridu). What was the 
necessity of using this term ? It is a fact that Dravidian words mostly 
end in consonants. Kannada also once had the same structure. But 
m due course, this structure of words began to change, adding a vowel 
at the end of a word. By Ke^iraja’s time most words ending in a 
consonant previously ended in a vowel. The changing structure of 
these words was known to KgSiraja, as can be seen from the phrase 
asvaravidhiyim’. Still, his conservatism did not accept this change He 
wanted to preserve the old forms. Hence, he included many words in 
is list, which did not end in a vowel. As a true descriptive gramma¬ 
rian lie listed only words ending in a consonant enumerated above. It 
is a fact that the majority of words in Kannada had a consonant at the 

end. He should have enumerated other factors like a) which conso¬ 
nants begin a word, b) whether the consonant - clusters come at the 
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beginning, and c) which clusters are permissible in the medial position 
etc. 


He notes the dropping of the final syllable in the following words : 
“naravu, neravu, devara baravu, teravu, ejtaravu, nojavu-these words 
according to some people, drop the final syllable”. 

SDS 56 

In these words, the final -u is dropped. Then he gives the examples 
naram - naravu, neram - neravu, baram - baravu etc. His intention 
appears to hint at the dropping of the final syllable. 

The final syllable was dropped optionally. A section of speakers 
pronounced words without dropping the final syllable. That is, at 
Kegiraja’s time both forms were in vogue. 

Verbal Nouns 

KeSiraja has divided nominal bases into four kinds. He explains 
the first kind, viz., verbal nouns : “When the suffixes of verbs (of third 
person singular), with their augments in the past and the future tense, 
are removed, we get krits, i.e. verbal bases. We do not similarly get 
them from verbs which are in the present tense, or in the imperative 
mood, and in verbs in second and first person, case-suffixes cannot be 
added.” 

SDS 83 

The verbal base is formed out of the forms which indicate past or 
future tense, from which case suffix is removed. The present tense 
forms, imperative forms, and first and second person forms do not 
becomes nominal bases. Hence, no case suffix is added to them. The 
example for the nominal base out of a past tense form is ‘nalidam’. 
From this, the sufix -am is removed and the remaining 'nalida’ 
becomes the nominal base. The example for the future tense forming 
the nominal base is: ‘beduvam,’ ‘poyvam’. The suffix -am is removed 
and the remaining forms, ‘beduva’, ‘poyva’, are nominal bases. The 
forms, ‘madidapam’, ‘nodidapam’ (present tense), ‘ku<Ju\ ‘tutfu’, 
(imperative), ‘bediday’ (second person singular), ‘bedidir (second 
person plural), ‘paduven’ (first person singular), ‘paduvevu’ (first 
person plural) etc. do not form nominal bases. 

The examples given for nominal bases from past and future tenses 
contain the base plus the tense-suffix plus the person and number- 
suffix. For example, ‘nalidam’ contains the base ‘nali* - plus the past 
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tense suffix -da plus the masculine singular suffix -am. That means 
there are two suffixes: the tense suffix and the gender-number suffix! 

.. - C 'hu * natl ° n ’ 11 ls said that the tense suffix (vibhaktigajam - 
knya vibhaktigajam) should be removed (kaleye). 

When all suffixes, except the past and future tense suffixes, are 
removed, what remains is a verbal nominal base. From the verbal 
form the infiect.onal suffixes (akhyata pratyaya) are removed. The 
suffixes are -am, -ar, -ay, -ir, -an and -evu. 

SDS 227 

v„J h ^ an "' ^0^f0rrai, ' gVerba, is Two kinds of 

r/rt . r f POnSible for nominal bases. One is the past 

Ihha , t h “a akr ' dVaC ' ) “ nd ' bC ° ,her is ,he fulure Participle 

Iddr f l ' PartidP,e f0rms are by Ihe 

add,t,°„ of tense suffix to the eerba! root. If , he past tense suffix is 

there. it is a past participle noun ; and if the future tense suffix is 

here, ,t ,s a future participle noun. As these partieiple forms can 

take case - suffixes, they can be called nominal bases. 

Examples: 

nalidam, nalidanam, nalidanim. 
poyvam, poyvanam, poyvanim 

KeSiraja treats a different type of verbal noun : “Verbal nominal 
bases can be formed by the addition of the suffix -isu to Sanskrit 
abstract nouns, which also contain the sense of verbs.” 

SDS 84 

If to the Sanskrit abstract nouns like ‘bhava,’ ‘bhanga’ the 
suffix -,su IS added, they become verbal rools in Kannada. By the 
addition of verbal suffixes to roots, verbal forms are formed. Anmng 

th^rr nd r etenses ’ asstatedab °- after the ^vauf 

the verbal suffixes, become verbal nominal bases. 

This is not different from the previous sutra. The only addition 

ruffiTtoTh'eT f ;r r °° is f ° rmed by ,he add ' ,ion ° f 

iy~ nouns - Ar,er •-» addi “°- - *»* 

Examples: 

bhava + isu = bhavisu-bhavisida 
bhaga + isu = bhagisi-bhagisida 
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A further variety of the verbal nominal base is mentioned : 
“Verbs and sentences when used as nouns by great poets become 
nominal bases. Such usages are found in ancient works. 

A sentence when used as a noun by a great poet can become a 
nominal base. 

Examples : 

Action : namostuga^irpandadi 
The phrase ‘nomostugl’ forms the nominal base. 

Sentence : 

aldanakeyduvottaradevam 

The sentence is treated as a noun. Similarly ‘ahiihsaparamo- 
dharmah’ is a noun. 

Ks$iraja explains the procedure of formation of the nominal 
bases from Sanskrit words : “ The crude nouns, after discarding the 

numbers and particles of the Sanskrit lexicon, are used as nominal 
bases in Kannada and are called Sama-Sanskrita. 

SDS 90 

Excepting numerals and indeclinables, the soft (sulalita) words 
of the Sanskrit lexicon are adapted to the Kannada structure to form 
nominal bases. These are called ‘Sama-Saihskrita’ words. 

Examples : 

kamam, vasanatam, bhimam 

The Sama-Samskrita words should not be used with Kannada 
words to form compounds. Compounds like ‘arasukumaram, 
‘ke\adisametam\ ‘parigatanage’, ‘mukhatavare’, are forbidden. 

“ Sanskrit particles, pronouns beginning with tyad , as well as 
‘Satrinantas’, and particles with a final -‘at’, cannot form nominal bases 
in Kannada unless they are used as compounds with other words. 

SDS 91 

Indeclinables, pronouns with ‘tyad’ etc., and ‘ «atnnantas, unless 

they are compounded in Sanskrit cannot be natural nominal bases in 

Kannada. 
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Indeclinables like *antar\ ‘bahir\ ‘muhur\ ‘punar\ ‘I^at’ cannot 
have case-suffixes in Kannada, for we cannot say ‘antaram/ ‘antarim,’ 
‘antarge’ etc. The two Sanskrit words, one of them being indeclina¬ 
ble, should be compounded. 

Examples : 

antarmukha, bahirmukha, punahpaka, pratahkala 
It is only to these forms that Kannada suffixes are added. 

Examples: 

antarmukham, antarmukhanam 

Sanskrit pronouns like ‘tad’, ‘yad\ ‘asmad’, ‘yusmad’, are to be 
used in Sanskrit compounds like ‘tadvana’, ‘tatpura’, and Kannada 
suffixes are to be added only to these compound forms. • 

Examples: 

tadvanam, tadvanamam 

^atrinantas are present tense forms like ‘ranat’, ‘rajat’, ‘bhramat* 
etc. These should be compounded in Sanskrit itself. 

Examples : 

‘ranatkankaija’, ‘rajatkokila’, ‘bhramadbhramara’. 

Kannada case-suffixes are added only to these compounds. 

Examples : 

ranatkanka$am, ranatkankanamam 

The restriction for using Sanskrit forms in Kannada is that 
Sanskrit and Kannada words should not be used to form a compound. 
Sanskrit indeclinables, pronouns, present tense forms etc., should not 
be used in Kannada independently. That is, these forms will not form 
nominal bases in Kannada. Only simple nouns or Sanskrit compound 
nouns can become nominal bases in Kannada. 

‘Sanskrit numbers up to ten form declinable bases only when they 
form parts of compounds or are in conjunction with affixes. When the 
final a of Sanskrit feminine nouns is changed to e or a, they become 
declinable bases in Kannada. 

The idea of sutra 90 is made clear as regards numerals. Sanskrit 
numbers from ‘gka’ to ‘daga’ will not be natural nominal bases in 
Kannada. To become nominal bases they are to be either compounded 
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or have case-suffixes added. Sanskrit -a ending feminine forms, when 
modified into-a ending or-e ending words optionally, they become 
nominal bases. 

Examples : 

Numeral Compounds: 

Skanga, dvimukha, triloka in the forms 
ekangam, gkanganam etc. 

Numerals with Suffixes: 
dvitlya, catuska 

Sanskrit-a, Kannada-e (feminine): 

bala-bale, ^ala-sale, nidra-nidre 
Both forms: 

grlva- grlve, griva 
bhiksa-bhikse, bhiksa 

To the above forms case-suffixes can be added in Kannada. Hence 
they are called nominal bases. 

The above idea is extended in the next sutra: “When the final -a 
of Sanskrit nouns is changed to e. these nouns become declinable 
nominal bases in Kannada. We also get Kannada nominal bases when 
the final I and u of Sanskrit nouns change to i and u. Monosyllabic 
Sanskrit words like jya etc., are used as nominal bases in Kannada 
without any change.’’ ^ 

The manner how Sanskrit -a -I, u-ending words are adapted in 
Kannada is given here. Similarly, the behaviour of Sanskrit mono- 
syllabic words is given. 

Examples : 

a _». e vadha-vadhe, abhilasa - abhilase 
I -► i Laxmi - Laxmi, Gaurl - Gauri 
u —u sarayu - sarayu, kharjG - kharju 

These modified forms are nominal bases in Kannada. 

Monosyllabic Sanskrit words form nominal bases in Kannada, like 

jya, ma, strl, shri. 

“Sanskrit nouns with a final a, i, u and r i generally remain as they 
are in Kannada and are used as nominal bases. The final p sometimes 
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gets changed to ara. The Sanskrit word ‘dhatp’ becomes ‘dhata’ in 
Kannada. The word ‘vidhatj-i’ is used as ‘vidhatj-a’.” 

SDS 94 

-a, i-, -u and -j-i ending words are nominal bases. By the term 
‘mostly’ (plna) it is meant that sometimes for p, ara occurs. 


Examples: 


-a: 

bhuvana, najina, nayana, Dayana 

-i: 

rati, pati, yati, mati, ravi, giri 

-u: 

pa$u, si£u, ripu, bhanu, dhenu 

-ri 

pitri, savitri, netj-i, hotri: 

-ri —► ara: 

savitara, netara, hotara: 


It is seen that some words like ‘netri’ have both forms. Hence, 
it is difficult to say which was more in vogue. Still, it appears that 
‘ngtara’, ‘kartara’ etc., were used more frequently than other words. 

“ The final ri of pitri is changed into -ara, the final ‘i’ of ‘sakhi’ 
is changed into ‘a’ as in ‘sakha’, when they are used as nominal bases 
in Kannada.” 

SDS 95 

It is all right if for ri in ‘pitri’, the -ara comes so that the form 
will be ‘pitara’. The forms, with suffixes added, will be ‘pitaram’. 
In the next half, he says that the final ‘i’ of ‘sakhi’ is changed to ‘a’ 
(sakha) to form the nominal base in Kannada. It amounts to the fact 
that the Sanskrit word ‘sakhi’ to form the nominal base in Kannada, 
becomes ‘sakha’. But this is far from the truth. Both forms ‘sakhi’ 
and ‘sakha’ can be used in Kannada in their original forms. If ‘sakha’ 
was derived from ‘sakhi’ in Sanskrit, it would be a different matter. 
But how can it be said that the word ‘sakhi’, to form a nominal base 
in Kannada, becomes ‘sakha’ ? There are many such words listed by 
Ke^iraja. 

“Sanskrit nominal bases ending in consonants are made to end in 
-a or -u, with the doubling of the final consonant, or their final 
consonants are dropped, when the Sanskrit nouns become Kannada 
nominal bases.” 

SDS 96 

Now Ke^iraja deals with the modification of consonant - ending 
words of Sanskrit into Kannada. All such words get vowel at the end, 
and that vowel is either a or u. Before this vowel is added, the final 
consonant is doubled. 
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Examples : 

addition of -a: 

div-diva, sraj-sraja, marut-maruta 
addition of -u and doubling of final consonant: 

ap-appu, ksut-ksuttu, vidyut-vidyuttu 
dropping of final consonant: 

rajan-raja, karin-kari, karman-karma 

In the sutra, the term ‘also’ (men) is used. This is to indicate the 
changes found in ya$am-ya$assu, tejam-tejassu, manam-manassu etc. 
Some consonant-ending words are used in Kannada like ‘vak’, 
‘yugapad’ etc. The word glr becomes gire. 

“Sanskrit nominal bases in the third person plural and ending in 
‘visarga’ are used as nominal bases if the ‘visarga’ is dropped.” 

SDS 97 

Sanskrit first person plural forms which end in ‘visarga’ drop the 
‘visarga’ to form the nominal base in Kannada, to become singular 
bases. 

Examples : 

gvanah-Svana 

yuvanah-yuvana 

vidvamsah-vidvamsa 

grlmantah-grlmanta 

In the above sutras, the procedures of using Sanskrit forms in 
Kannada as nominal bases are given. It is an established fact that 
from whatever source the words came, they have to change to suit the 
structure of the receiving language. Wherever the two structures are 
common, the forms remain unchanged. If there is a difference in the 
two structures, the forms have to change accordingly. If the difference 
is found in one or two examples, it is limited to that particular word, 
like ‘pitri’ becoming ‘pitara’. But if a particular structural difference 
is found in a large number of words, the change will be stated in 
terms of a principle, which is also called fashion of adaptation. Such 
a phenomenon is found in a changing to e, in such examples as bala- 
bale, mala-male. There is no ‘visarga’ in Kannada: hence, all words 
having ‘visarga’ drop it when used in Kannada. There is another 
aspect of this: there is a semantic change. First person plural forms 
ending in ‘visarga’ drop the ‘visarga’ and behave as singular bases. 
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These words will give structural clue to the existence or otherwise 

°. a part,cu,ar feature the system. Why Sanskrit words ending in a 
should change to e ? It is because the long vowel -a does not occur in 
the final position of Kannada free words. Similarly, the long vowels 

\ and U d ° not come at the ^d of Kannada words. Hence, all Sanskrit 
long vowels in words like strl, sarayu etc., become short vowels in 
Kannada. Because the vowel ‘ri’ is not found in Kannada, it changes 

to ara , or where was the necessity of a change? Similar is the case 
with visarga’. 

gender 


There are nine genders in Kannada; they are : 


1 ) masculine 2 ) 

3) neuter 4 ) 

5) feminine-neuter 6 ) 

7) samasta linga 8 ) 

9) avyayalinga 


feminine 

masculine-feminine 
masculine-neuter 
dependent (viseSyadhlna) 
gender 

SDS 98 


Examples: 

Masculine : 
Feminine : 

Neuter : 

Masculine-feminine : 
Masculine-neuter : 
Feminine-neuter : 
Samastalinga: 
Dependent gender : 
Avyayalinga : 


arasam, devam, suram 

arasi, devi 

kannadi, kajasam 

ivar (purusar, strlyar) 

ravi (mudidam, mudidudu) 

a pen (ja^e, bandudu) 

nln (arasam, arasi, pagu) 

abhimani, dani, sadhu 

bhonkane (bandam, bandaj, bandudu) 


In the next sutra, Ke^iraja lists the varieties of dependent (vacya 
or vise§yadhlna) gender: dependent gender consists of the following 
seven classes of words : 


The words nan, nin and tan. 

Qualifiers. 

Pronouns. 

Bahhvrlhi compounds. 

Nominal bases of verbal themes (krits). 
Derivative nouns. 

Numerals. 


SDS 99 
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The gender of these words depends on the substantive with which 
they appear. That is, these categories have inherently no gende . 
Their gender is that of the substantive . 


Examples : 

nim etc : 

Qualifier : 

Pronoun : 

Compound (bahuvr lhi) : 

Verbal theme : 
Derivative : 

Numerals : 


nim kamam, nim rati, nim gi\i 
iniyam, iniya\, iniyadu, inidu 
peram, pera\, peratu. 
avam kusigoralam, aval kusigorali 
adu kusigoral 

padidam, padidaj, padidudu 
odali ivam, odali iva\, odali idu 
sayir gandar, sayirpei^dir, sayir 
manegal 


Next, the nature of the avyayalinga is described: “The avyayalmga 
adjusts itself to all cases, the three genders and the three num »ers. ^ 


Examples : 

Nominative : 

‘nirneram bandam’ means ‘nirnimittam bandam’ 

Accusative : 

‘beccaram nudidam’ means ‘beccaramam nudidam’ 

Instrumental : 

‘anta C im’ means ‘adarinda’, ‘paccane’, ‘keccane’ give a dative 

sense, ‘mattina’ gives the sense of genitive 

Three genders: 

matte nodidam, matte nodidal, matte nodidudu 
Number: 

Bhonkane orvam bandam (singular) 

Mellane irvar nudidar (Dual) 

Net(ane ellarum podar (Plural) 

In the previous sutra, Ke^iraja enumerated nine genders but m 
the following he says there are only three: “There are three genders m 
Kannada-masculine, feminine and neuter. Those wh.ch 
are masculine, those which denote women are feminine and all others 
are neuter. The use of the other genders is not found. 


SDS 101 
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Examples : 

Masculine : arasam, kamam, Ramam 

Feminine : Sarasvati, Rati, Shaci 

Neuter : maram, balli, P u ^ 

We find the treatment of a few individual words : “The 
nouns ‘jana’ and ‘mahajana’ are neuter. The word ‘jana’ if preceded 
by the suffix duh-, sat- or su-, is considered as masculine gender. If 
it is preceded by mahat-, it is neuter.” 

SDS 102 

Examples : 

durjanam, sajjanam, sujanam (masculine) 
janam, mahajanam (neuter) 

“Some Sanskrit words belonging to all the three genders, become 
only neuter, ‘sajjana’, ‘kulavadhu’ are always neuter.” 

SDS 103 

The gender of some Sanskrit words in Kannada is treated. 
Whatever the gender of these words in Sanskrit, they become neuter in 
Kannada. 

Examples : 

sajjana, kulavadu 

Kegiraja distinguishes the term ‘linga’ as a) nominals, or 
noun roots which are divided into nine classes on the basis of 
concordance; in other words, Kannada nouns on syntactic level 
belong to nine classes, and b) three grammatical genders, which have 
overt markers in morphological constructions since ‘linga’ is used to 
denote gender in the following sutras. 

The treatment of gender by Kggiraja is interesting because some¬ 
times he says there are nine genders (sutra 98), and sometimes three 
(sutra 101). The hair-splitting analysis of gender into nine parts, 
which is not inherent in Kannada was not necessary. It is stated only 
to be discarded later on. As Ke^iraja himself says that they are not 
found in Kannada, it would have sufficed to say they are not there. 
They are listed by him only because they are found in Sanskrit. 

In sutra 99, he listed seven classes of words in dependent gender. 
The point here is that all these forms have no susceptibility to gender. 
Whatever the gender of the substantive, the same may be assumed in 
respect of these forms. Strangely, Kegiraja has given in the list the 
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forms nln, an etc., and pronouns different from these. It is not clear 
what led him to call the forms nln, an etc., not as pronouns and to call 
only peratu etc., as pronouns. The dependent gender in respect of 
verbal themes are illustrated by padidam, padidaj, padidudu. On what 
are they dependent ? One useful purpose served by this listing is, that 
these forms are not susceptible to gender, is made clear. 

In sutra 100, the case is similar. As ‘avyayalinga’ does not have 
inherent gender, it adjusts itself to the form with which it appears. 
While giving examples of this adjustment to the gender of the seven 
cases, KeSiraja has left out examples for ablative and locative cases. 
The reason is not clear, perhaps there were no examples. 

Anyway, he specifically states in sutra 101 that there are only 
three genders in Kannada and no others are found. And he has 
given definitions of all these categories. All the words which indicate 
men are masculine; those which indicate women are feminine. It is 
all right so far. But he adds that the rest of words are neuter. That 
means all animals, whether male or female, are neuter. So while 
treating of gender in Kannada, the distinction of male or female is 
restricted to humanbeings only. That is, the gender of Kannada 
nouns is decided by the meaning. 13 The gender of old Kannada 
generally seems to agree with the natural sex-difference except in the 
case of animals which are brought under the neuter gender. 14 He 
does not agree with the statement of K. V. Subbayya that -in all 
Dravidian languages gender follows sex. Kannada nouns in respect of 
gender are divided into two classes: i) human and ii) non-human. 
That is, those endowed with reason. 16 All human nouns have the 
same termination in the plural, while in the singular, there is a 
distinction of masculine and feminine. 16 

The gender distinction is indicated by -an (masculine), -af 
(feminine) and -ad (neuter). All these forms are singular. In the 
plural, for human nouns there is -ar and for neuter nouns there is 
-avu. These forms also indicate the number distinction. But in the 
first and second persons, only the number distinction is found. Hence, 
in a limited sense, in Kannada the treatment of gender and number 
comes together. In the following sutras number is treated. 

Number 

“One, two and many are indicated by the singular, dual and 
plural. Singular and plural numbers are accepted in Kannada. Dual 
appears in appropriate places.” 


SDS 104 
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Examples : 

meru idu (singular), pattu kafigaj (plural), bhlmarjunar (dual) 
n the next sutra, KerfirSja gives the number suffixes. “Before the 
even case-suffixes, for dual and plural -gal occurs. In pronouns and 
adjectives in place of-gaj, -avu occurs.” 

SDS 105 


Examples: 

todegaj, kangaj, avu piriyavu, ivu kiriyavu, iniyavu. 

77 ? °T ing at the final Position of qualifiers becomes-du; 
the first letter of avu and ivu is dropped. For -gal, the forms -ir, 
ar, dir, vir occur in the masculine and feminine.” 

SDS 107 


Examples: 


Dropping of 

avu : 

-ir : 

-ar : 

-dir : 
-vir : 


betjiduvu, ojjiduvu 
pendir, tojtir 
devar, nantar, nallar 
ivajdir, ivandir, avandir 
attevir, sosevir, tayvir 


“For the masculine and feminine -ar occurs. In case of numerals 
pronouns, verbal themes, adjectives and derivatives, the -a ending 
words drop -ir, -dir and -vir.” S 


SDS 108 


In some words, -kaj comes along with -ar and -vir. Owing 
to bahulagrahana, -kaj occurs even where -ar and -vir are not 
present. For -dir and -vir there will optionally be -gal.” 

SDS 111 


Examples: 

-ar and -kaj : 
-vir and -kaj : 
elsewhere-kal : 
pronouns: 

-dir and -gal : 
-vir and -gaj : 


budharkaj, govarka} 
tayvirkaj 

makkaj, kolkaj, najkaj 
avargaj, ivargaj, uvargaj 
apnandir - aijriangal 
attevir - attegaj 


In the next sotra, the use of plural and singular is given : “For 
singular there is use of the plural in following situations: 
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“ 1) unworthy character, 2) natural greatness, 3) elders, saints 
etc. and 4) disgust." SDS 112 

Examples: 

natural : emma tandegaj, emma taygaj 

elders : gurugaj, svamigaj 

disgust : badavadirarasa 

“If after -a ending masculine and feminine, -ga} and -dir 
occur, there is bindu. In -a ending neuter words it is optional. In 
Sanskrit bindu is compulsory.” 

SDS 113 


Examples: 


masculine: 
feminine : 
neuter : 

Sanskrit words : 
fault: 


apnandir, anpahgal 
akkandir, akkangaj 
marangaj, maragal 
gunangaj, nadangaj 
dedagal'fit should be deSangal) 


In the following sutra, Kediraja gives the use of collective 
singular: “The collective singular stands for the plural. Sometimes, 
even where there is no collectivity, the singular is used for the plural 
in case of qualifiers.” 

SDS 148 


Examples: 

collectivity: ane nunkidavu, - anegaj nunkidavu 

non collectivity : manam sanchalamaduvu - mananga] 
sanchalamaduvu. 

“The singular in numeral objects, numbers, nature etc. stand, for 
the plural. The qualifier can be in the plural and qualified in the 

singU ' ar " SDS 150 

Examples: 

numeral objects : pattude^e -pattu de^egaj 

numbers : ondu nalku — oijdu ntdkugaj 

nature : kangaj kurpu - kapgaj kurpugal 

singular substantive : ngriduvu beral 
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“In the sense of a pair we have the singular. A verbal adjective 
also takes the singular.” 

SDS 155 

Examples: 

padayugam for 

padayugajahgal 

avi§talinga: vgdangal paramanam 

The form indicating ‘one’ is singular; that which indicates ‘two’ 
is dual: and ‘many’ is plural. But Ke^iraja does not include the dual 
whole-heartedly. He has imposed it on Kannada, because he is 
imitating the Sanskrit structure too well. Kannada has only two 
number suffixes - the singular and the plural. In the instances given 
for the dual the suffix is plural. 

In sutra 105, Ke^iraja gives the suffix -gal as coming before seven 
case-suffixes. It is his habit to start with neuter forms and then state 
other forms as substitutes. If we take this sutra literally, it amounts 
to saying that only -gaj occurs before case-suffixes, which, in fact, is 
not correct. The form pepgaj is interesting, because, according to the 
definition given of the feminine, it should take the -ar suffix in the 
plural, in common with the masculine. But here the noun peo- takes 
the suffix -gaj. It is also used in the sense of neuter in some 
instances, e.g. ‘a pen bandudu’. pen- with -gal is also neuter. Is it 
a remnant of the original Dravidian structure where the feminine- 
neuter was neutralized ? 17 Another point in the sutra is that pronouns 
and adjectives have the suffix -avu in place of -gaj. Is it necessary to 
say that -avu has replaced -ga} ? Which is the form to which -avu is 
applied ? The third person neuter plural form is -avu, and -avu is 
said to be the plural suffix. Hence the plural suffix may be other 
than -avu. It is -vu. 

In sutra 107, it is stated that, in place of -gaj masculine and 
feminine, the suffixes are -ir, -ar, -dir and -vir. The suffix -ar is also 
found in the inscriptions. For example, aninditar. The form -ar is more 
ancient than -ar. The suffix -ar is found along with -ar in inscriptions 
of the 8th century. But in subsequent centuries only -ar form is found.' 8 
Of these -ar is a masculine plural suffix occuring in the words devar, 
nallar etc., -ir is to be used in feminine forms, -dir is used only with 
pronouns, and -vir comes with words indicating relatives like attevir, 
tayvir etc. 

In sutra 108, Kesfiraja is more specific. He states that the suffix 
-ar etc., comes in the feminine and masculine forms. But in the words 
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indicating numerals, pronouns, verbal themes, qualifiers, derivatives 
etc., only the form -ar appears. In the masculine form, the -ir, 
-dir and -vir suffixes are dropped. 

In some words (sutra 111) the suffix is-kaj. It may come along 
with -ar and -vir. This is a phenomenon where two plural suffixes 
are added one after the other. For example, budharkaj, tayvirkaj. 
-kaj can come alone. It can be seen in the forms makkaj, najkaj 
etc. In pronouns, the suffix -gaj appears. Pronouns get the suffix -ar 
(avar), -dir (avajdir avandir), and now -gaj (avargaj, ivargaj). The 
point about -gaj in pronouns is that it is not suffixed by itself 
to the pronoun. It only comes as a second suffix. 

In sutra 112, Ke^iraja gives some instances where the plural is 
used though the meaning is singular. While referring to elders, saints, 
natural greatness and abo to express disgust the plural is used for the 
singular. 

In sutra 148, the opposite process is found. The singular is used, 
but the plural is indicated. It is called collective singular (jatyeka 
vachana). The particular word, though in the singular, because it 
stands for the whole community, gives the sense of plural. Such a 
noun is variously called a mass noun, or collective noun. Even in 
qualifiers, the singular is used, but a plural meaning is indicated. 

Sutra 150 gives the idea of the use of the singular in numeral 
objects, numbers etc., instead of the plural. In a word like nalkudege, 
though the noun is singular in form, the word meaning ‘four’ gives it a 
plural sense. The plurality is achieved by affixing plural suffixes or by 
the word meaning ‘many’. Hence, it may be one of the processes of 
pluralisation. 

Similar is the case with the word ‘pair’. As ‘pair’ always has the 
sense of ‘two’, it is plural. Hence, it need not have any plural suffix. 

After the treatment of number given by Ke^iraja in a nutshell, let 
us try to representative same from the modern point of view. For the 
singular and the plural there are separate suffixes. A form without 
any suffix also gives the sense of the singular: for example, meru idu. 
And as the gender suffixes, -an, -aj and -adu, give more than one 
sense, these can be termed portmenteau morphemes. The plural forms 
are two : one set indicating the human category, and the other, the 
non-human category. The suffixes litsed for the plural for human 
nouns are -ar, -vir, -dir and -ir. The suffixes for the neuter plural 
are -avu, -gaj and -kaj. The point is whether all these can be 
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treated as morphemes. The suffixes -gal and -kaj are affixed to 
nominal stems, and -vu to others, -vu is affixed to verbal stems and 
pronouns. For example, avu ma^iduvu, -gaj and -kaj appear to have 
a definite environment The -kaj suffix occurs in the words makkah 
kojkal, najkaj 19 and goravarkal, veda-vidarkaj etc. The suffix 
-gaj occurs in the words toflegal, maragaj (marangai) peijgal etc. It 
may be generalized that the suffix -kaj occurs after words 'like makkaj 
kojkaj, najkaj and the suffix -gaj after all the words. Hence the two 
forms may be said to be the allomorphs of the same morpheme. 

Here, the suffix -kaj is a morphologically conditioned allomorph. 

This may be represented as follows: 

/-kaj/ occurs after makkaj. kojkal najkaj 
/-gal/ occurs after vowel-ending and nasal-ending 
words, e.g., todegal, pengaj 
/-vu/ occurs with neuter pronouns. 

About non-neuter suffixes, something similar to the above 
can be said. Of the four suffixes, -ar, -ir, -vir and -dir indicating the 
masculine and the feminine (i.e. human), the suffix -ar occurs only 
after masculine stems, for example, devar, nallar. The form -ir 
occurs after pendir and tojtir .*> The suffix -vir occurs in the words 
attevir, sosevir, tayvir etc. That is, -vir occurs in words indicating 
relatives that end in -e and consonants. In other kinship words, the 
suffix -dir occurs, for example, avandir, akkandir. It may be 
said that the suffixal -ar occurs after all masculine words except words 
of relationship, -vir occurs after relation words ending in -e and 
consonants, and -dir elsewhere. Hence, we can accept only one 

p ural morpheme for human nouns, with four allmorphs, -dir 
-vir, -ir and -ar. 

The number and the gender taken together, the morphemes are as 
follows: 


i 

-gal y 

J 


n . singular (first and second persons) 
-v(u) : plural (first and second persons) 

The portmenteau morphemes are: 

-an : masculine and singular 

-al : feminine and singular 

-am : nctuer and singular 
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_ ar 21 - ir, -vir , 22 -dir -human and plural, 

taking -v and -d as inflectional increments, 
-gal, -vu, -kal -neuter and plural. 

Nominal Bases-Changes 


In the following sutras, KesSiraja notes the stray changes taking 
place in nominal bases: “Measurement words and numerals o 
masculine and feminine get -v, and that -v may become -b. In a 
ending words, bindu occurs optionally. Sometimes -b is dropped. 


Examples : 

measurement: 
numerals : 
b: 

bindu in -a words : 
optionally no bindu : 
dropping of -b : 


ellavar 

muvattumuvar 
anibar, inibar, irbar 
palambar, kelambar 
palabar, kelabar 
palar, kelar 
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“Words indicating measurement, viz., anitu, initu, emtu, 
ellavu, kelavu, palavu, drop the final var^as.” n0 


Examples : 

anibar, inibar, enibar 


“ if there is a vowel in the latter half, bindu becomes m or n , 
and m becomes v. The original m can become v. 


Examples : 

n . polam-f ariyade=polanariyada 

m : kulam+am = kulamam 

v . kelavandam-f ento = ke\avandavento 

original m—*v * tamare-tavare, timir-tivir 

“After m and n, whether there is consonant or not, bindu 
occurs. If there is a varga consonant, it becomes the nasal of that 

dass.” SDS 172 

Examples : 

bindu of m : nim yogyar-nlm yogyar 

bindu of n : an vadi -aih vadi 

without consonant : nln, an, nlm, am - nim, am 
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optionally in varga : avathka<,lugali, tancalavadi, 

karap{akkam, kcndalir, kemnuin 


“ The medial -y- becomes ai, and -w- becomes au. 
for the word-final -a, there is O.” 


Optionally 
SDS 168 


Examples : 

-y- : terayisidam - teraisidam, kayivaram - kaivaram 
-w- : kawungu - kaungu, kawtinde - kaude 

As already stated, there are no diphthongs in Kannada (in the 
phonology section), there is no question of y becoming ai, and w 
becoming au. 

“ In non-compounds and compounds, n after $ becomes q. It is 
difficult to pronounce, though found in some instances.” 

SDS 169 

Examples : 

tan+nejal = tannefal, kan + nlr = kannlr 

Ke^iraja has noticed the change of p into h also. ” For p there 
will be h. But in the cluster, ‘-pp’ does not necessarily become h. It 
adds beauty to Kannada language.” 

SDS 170 


Examples : 

change : puli - huli, palage -halage, pasu - hasu 

pandi - handi 

no change : tappu, heppu, muppuri 

“ In the words antaham, intaham, untaham, entaham, -h is found 
for the cluster of-pp. For the words ending in ‘ gada ’ there is 
annam, innam, unnam, ennam, optionally.” 

SDS 171 

The change of p into h was found during Kegiraja’s time. But it 
was optional. Dr. A. N. Narasimhaiah has shown that till the end of 
the 9th century p was preserved . 24 From 10th century onwards this 
was noticed, and was on the increase in every century. 
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KeSiraja defines vibhakti : “ Vibhakti is so called because it 

divides the meaning of the word. It is also known as affix (pratyaya). 
The case takes its position before the suffix. These two join into a 
word.” SDS 45 


The function of the vibhakti is to divide the meaning of the word 
whatever it may mean. This function is achieved by suffixes which 
are joined to the base forms. 


In the next sutra, the seven case suffixes are enumerated : “ The 

seven nominal case suffixes -m, -am, -im, -ke, -at, -ad and o\ 
respectively are added to all the different nominal bases enumerated 

before.” 


SDS 103 


The seven cases are i nominative, accusative, instrumental, 
dative, ablative, genitive and locative. The respective case suffixes 
are the ones listed above. These are added depending on the karaka. 
Karaka is responsible for action. The karaka is of six kinds : agent 
(kartr), object (karma), instrument (karaka), giving (sampradana), 
separation (apadana) and location (adhikarana). The genitive indicates 
relation between nouns. 


Examples : 

nominative : 
accusative : 
instrumental : 
dative : 
ablative : 
locative : 
vocative : 


maram 

maramam 

maradim 

marakke 

maradattanim 

maradol 

marane 


Nominative Case 

In the following sutra, various changes in the nominative case 
forms are given. “ In the nominative, -a ending words get bindu. 
In non -a ending words, it is dropped; -a ending masculine gets -n.” 

SDS 151 

In the nominative, - eending words get bindu. In non-a ending 
forms, the nominative case suffix is dropped. In -a ending masculine 
forms, if a vowel follows, there is always -n. 
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Examples : 

bindu : vsdavidarfi 

dropping of bindu : pul, gitfu, puli, baJli 
-n agama : avana 

Is there any suffix for the nominative case ? Kediraja lists -m as 
the nominative case suffix, and other grammarians do the same thing. 
The examples are maram etc. This phenomenon is limited to 
-a ending words. In other words ending in a vowel other than -a, -m 
is not found. Even in -a ending words, it is not always the case. 

Examples : 

pavanaja 25 , ajiya, 26 arasa, kejeya, odeya etc., 27 kannaci, 
kongarii, arasi, mahadgvi, bhumi, kapu, pu}u, palipaje, 
perggade, suje. 

Hence, there is no nominative case suffix in Kannada. 
A. N. Narasimhaiah says : ‘ There is no case termination for the 
nominative singular in all three genders.’ 28 Usually, the stem itself 
stands for the nominative case, or the stem with the gender suffix. 
Kaypidi is specific about the non-existence of case termination for 
the nominative 29 . The rule in the grammars is that in -a ending words 
that too, in the singular, the suffix is added. That too is sometimes 
dropped. That means the case termination for the nominative is 
non-existent. The suffix is added, only to be dropped later. It is 
to fill a structural necessity that every case has a suffix to denote it. 
Dr. Caldwell says that, in the Dravidian, the nominative is not 
provided with a case termination 30 . 

Accusative Case 

In the following sutra, the accusative case is treated. “For the 
-a ending neuter in the accusative case^-am and -an are used. In 
Sanskrit, there is only -am. For the instrumental case etc., -d occurs.” 

SDS 116 

Examples : 

-am : bettamam, kolJamam, bajagamam 

-an : polanan, nelanan, bilanan 

-am in Sanskrit: kulamam, calamam 

In the next sQtra, the nature and kinds of the object are given. 
“ The object is the thing intended by an agent. It is of four kinds.” 
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nirvartya : 
vikarya : 
prapya : 
vaisayika : 

Examples : 


to be done 
which is modified 
that to be attained 
object of eyes 
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nirvartya : 
vikarya : 
prapya : 
vaisayika : 


maneyam madidam, kavyamam pejdam 
pajhivam kadidam 
uraneydidam, maneyam sardam 
nesajam nodidam, gltamam keldam 


In the next sutra the environment of the accusative case is given : 
“ The accusative case is to be used in the sense of wanted, unwanted, 
time, space and direction.” 
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Examples : 

wanted: nevajamam tegedam 

unwanted: pavam dantidam 

time : arudingajam tajvidam 

distance: aregavudam paridam 

Kegiraja lists -am as the accusative case-suffix. Originally it was 
-an, since when a vowel comes after -m, it becomes -n; in the old 
inscriptions the forms -an and -an are found ; 31 e.g. singhaman, 
plthaman. Of the forms -an and -an, the form -an is older. 
During the 7th century -an forms are more prevalent, and in 8 th 
century -an and -an are found side by side. In subsequent centuries 
only -an has remained . 32 For example, edeyan, giriyan, (7th century) 
kodeyan, koteyan, plthaman ( 8 th century), dattaman, nelan, puliyan, 
ke\an sthanaman (9th century ). 33 The length is said to be optional in 
the accusative case if vowel follows . 34 For example, kallaneridam 
-kallanejidam, billanadam - billanadam. 

Another feature of the accusative case is that the nominative is 
also used in the sense of the accusative. That means" in some 
accusative forms there is no suffix. For example, nunpuljan . 35 

In addition to the accusative case suffixes -an, -an, -am, as 
mentioned by KeSiraja, there are other suffixes found in inscriptions 
of that period. These are -am, -a and a . 36 For example, pull -a, 
kayy -a, valibhagamam, arasanam. 
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Instrumental Case 

In the following sfctras, the instrumental case is treated : 14 For 

agent, instrument and intention, the instrumental case is used.” 
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Examples : 

agent : padakam akkasaleyim madepa^udu 

instrument: kodaliyim kadidam 
cause : olagadim padedam 

-im is also the instrumental case suffix found in the inscriptions 
e. g. Raghavan-im. 37 

In the next sutra, the stem form is given attention : 44 For the 

instrumental case etc., -d- is used.” For example, manadim, 
mantradim. 

The instrumental case suffixes are given in the next sQtra : 44 The 
instrumental has -im, -indam, -inde as suffixes. For these three, the 
-e is used.” 

SDS 117 

There are three suffixes for the instrumental case, viz., -im, 
-indam, and -inde. Instead of these three, -e is used. 

Examples: 

vahajiyim, mujisindam, aljegajinde, kramade, nagade, 
bhayade. 

The next sutra deals with the various changes of instrumental 
case : 44 In words ending in u, u, ri, fl, au, o and e, the form -in 

occurs in the instrumental case. In the instrumental case and in 
the -v sandhi, -in appears optionally.” 
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u : 

tajirvasu 

talirvasininde 

u : 

pu 

puvina 

ri : 

pit r i 

pitrivina 

r : 

ri 

rlvina 

au : 

glau 

glauvina 

e : 

ninne 

ninnina 

consonant : 

sul 

sujina 

optional -in : 

matim 

matinim 

optional -v sandhi : 

ma<Juvam 

matfuvanim 
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- In the instrumental and in a few other cases -u ending verbal 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, numerals and measurement words get -a E . 
In the words indicating direction -ap occurs. ^ 


madidudajim, unbudarke 
peravara, adaja 
kiridajoje 
murarim, nalka E im 
anitarim, initaram 
mudanim, tenkanim, ettaiiim 


Examples : 

verbal noun : 
pronoun: 
adjective: 
numerals: 
measurement: 
for -an: 

The three suffixes for instrumental case listed by KeSiraja are: -im, 
inda and -inde. But it appears that at the root of these forms, there 
is _in in ancient Kannada. Generally, -im is used before a consonant 
and -in before a vowel**. But, sometimes, -in occurs before 
consonant. The-e suffix which comes in place of the three su xes 
is, by some scholars, supposed to be the locative case suffix. 

Examples : 

olagu+e = olage. 

Dative Case 

In the following sutras, the dative case is dealt with ‘‘The 
dative case is used in sampradana. It is used to denotetaste, 
competition, jealousy, good, fear, prosperity, auspmiousness, 
cause, bowing, bad, analogy, desire, representation. 


Examples : 

sampradana : 
taste : 

competition : 
jealousy : 
good : 
fear : 

prosperity : 
nature: 
cause : 
bowing : 
bad thing : 


Brahmapange govam kottam 
Kusinge laddugeyajti 
Kavige kavi munivam 
Savatige purudipaj 
Pasuvige hitam tri^am 
Papakkanjugum takkam 
LokakkadhikanTtam 
Siihhakke ^auryam 
Sirigudyogam 
Guruvingejagidam 
Atahge visamanikkidam 


analogy : 
representative : 
desired : 
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Ataftgltam takkam 
A kabbakkl kabbamaytu 
Bhaktahge varamanittam 

“For the pronoun en, the nominative form is eta E . For the 
dative etarke, the form eke is found. For the instrumental etc. 
there is the stem etaj.” 

SDS 122 

In the next sutra, some changes that are found in the dative case 
are mentioned. “ In the dative the -a ending masculine gets a bindu 
before-ge. In the a-ending neuter, the suffix is optionally doubled. 
Inconsonant ending and vowel ending (other than-a) words, in the 
dative case, there is -ge irrespective of number and gender.” 

SDS 123 

Examples : 

masculine : arasange, atange 

neuter : banake—banakke, polake—polakke 

three genders : kavige, akege, tanuge 

three numbers : ninage, kavigajge, kurujgajge 

“ In samasa like forms of the dative there is no third letter g. 
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Examples : 

kajke, najke, etarke, adarke 

In the next sutra, the dative suffix for Sanskrit words is treated : 
“ For Sanskrit masculine and feminine plural forms, when a dative 
case suffix is added, the final consonant is doubled optionally.” 

SDS 125 

For Sanskrit masculine and feminine words in the plural, dative 
suffix is optionally doubled. In Kannada words, too, there is such a 
doubling optionally. 

Examples: 

Sanskrit : budharge-budhargge 

Kannada : sujeyarge-suleyargge 
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The dative case suffixes listed by Ke£iraja are —ke (-kke) and -ge 
(_g g e). Sometimes -ge comes with bindu (-nge). Of these forms, 
-ke appears to be older. The suffix -ke comes after neuter nouns ending 
in -a and the pronouns adu, idu, enu, and -ge comes after masculine 
and feminine forms. So, the dative case suffix morpheme can be taken 
as only one with five allomorphs. Of these -ke occurs after —a ending 
neuter nouns and the pronouns adu, idu and en ; -kke is in free 
variation with —ke in such forms as polake-polakke etc , -ge comes 
after masculine and feminine forms, and after neuter nouns ending in a 
vowel other than -a. For example, brahmanage, akege, kusige. The 
form-nge comes after -a ending masculine nouns. 40 For example, 
arasange; -gge is in free variation with -ge. For example, budharge 
-budhargge, sujeyarge-suleyargge. Hence they constitute allomorphs 
of the dative case suffix morpheme. 

It appears that the dative case suffix -ke can be further divided 
into (k - e). This -e is also used in the instrumental and locative 
cases. For example, kramade, nayade (instrumental), ojage, horage 
(locative). Does this -e indicate direction ? It should be enquired 
further. 41 


Ablative Case 


“ in the sense of “ coming away from ” (apadana), the ablative 
case is used. It is used for fear, acceptance, desire, non-desire, 
purpose, birth, greatness etc.” ^ ^ 


The case suffix for the ablative is -attanim. 
Examples: 


maradattanim paiipudirdudu. 


greatness : 
fear : 

acceptance : 
desire : 
non-desire : 
purpose: 
birth : 


Krisnanattanim piriyam Balabhadram 
Huliyattaiiindanjidem 
Svamiyattanim nirvahamadudu 
Rambheyattaijim sukham praptisidudu 
Pageyattanim bandhanam bandudu 
Udyogadattanim siri bandudu 
SadvaiMadattanim puttidam 


“ For ablative -at is used. To that -at three suffixes of the 
instrumental case, viz., -im, -inde, -inda are affixed and the -e of 
the instrumental is left out.” 


SDS 126 
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-at is the case suffix for the ablative, according to Kediraja. 
This -at becomes -atta^i and to this attaii, one of the three suffixes of 
instrumental case is added viz., -im, -indam, -inde. So the 
suffixes will be -attanim, -attanindam, -atta^inde. 

There is a question whether there is an ablative case at all in 
Kannada. Another question regarding the ablative is, is it necessary 
for Kannada? The first question Kesiraja answers in the affirmative; 
he has given the case suffix for the ablative case. Gai and 
Narasimhaiah state that there are no examples of the ablative in in¬ 
scriptions of the 10th century. 42 However, the suffix -attanim is 
found in Kaviraja Marga. 43 This suffix is also common to the in¬ 
strumental case suffix. That means, the instrumental case suffix itself 
does the function of the ablative in Kannada. Hence, it is absent in 
Kannada. This view is held by the authors of Kaypidi. 44 Is the 
ablative case necessary? For, the instrumental case ‘karapa’ is the 
karaka, and for the ablative ‘apadana’ is the karaka. So they are 
different. And even when the instrumental case suffix is used, the 
ablative meaning is conveyed by the context. Hence, why deny the 
existence of the ablative case? It may not have as much use as the 
others. But that is no criterion to decide whether there is a particular 
case or not. Hence, it can be said that the ablative case need not be 
banished from the case system. The instrumental case suffix and the 
ablative case suffix are homophonous forms. 

Dr. Caldwell is very specific about the ablative case. ‘This case 
appears to have been included in the list of cases by Dravidian 
grammarians out of deference to the grammatical principles of the 
Sanskrit. It is true that, if we look at the construction and meaning 
of a Dravidian sentence, the signification of an ablative of motion will 
be found to exist, and it will be found to be expressed much more 
clearly even than in Sanskrit; but distinction is to be drawn between 
the existence of a case and the existence of a case sign, a regular 
technical suffix of case. The Dravidian languages have undoubtedly an 
ablative of motion, and many other ablatives besides, but I doubt 
whether they have any case suffix which belongs exclusively to the 
ablative of motion.’ 45 

Genitive Case 

In the following sOtras, there is the treatment of the genitive 
case. “The genitive case is used to indicate relationship. Relationship 
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is characteristic of 
etc”. 


master, collectivity, family, vicinity, touch, 
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Examples : 

family: 
master: 
collectivity : 
parts: 
symbol: 
vicinity : 
relation: 
form of object : 


emma a\iyam, emma tammam 
urodeyam, nadereyam 
aneya ghate, giliya pindu 
marada kombu, kodeya kavu 
toppigeya manasam 
kereya kodi, ura mundu 
nosala kanna devam 
ponna kol 


As all the cases are found in the genitive, it is called relation. 
The genitive case suffix is found in the next sutra : “The genitive case 
is sometimes lengthened at the end. This length is used for sorrow, 

gaiety, etc.” S £>S 127 

Examples: 

mridana, jatana, kuvarankaramana 
bedagada ninagatanol calam (gaiety) 
satyamam nudigada ninatanol (order) 

The genitive case suffix is -a and -a (optionally), of which a is 
earlier. 

Locative Case 

The locative case is presented in the following sutras : 

“In the sense of adhikarana (location) the locative case is used. 
It is used to indicate decision, subject, spread, business, time ‘sati . 

SDS 144 

That which is the base is the location. There the locative case is 
used. 

Examples : 

location: pasinoj nidregeydam 

quality: ratnangajoj manikyamuttamam 

action: kaduvarojitam meygali 

subject: kiviyoj parcidam 
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spread: pnvinoj kampu 

behaviour: tapadol negajdam 

time: vasantadol mavu kayvandadu 

meaning of ‘sati’: bare kandam-barpedeyol kai^dam 

The locative case suffix is given in the next sutra: “For locative 
-alii and -oj are usually used. In directional words ending in -a, 
the optional -al occurs. In -u ending and directional words -e 

occurs.” 

SDS 129 


Examples : 

kofanol -kojadalli 
banadol -banadalli 
mudal, pad aval 
ojagu -olage 
poragu - porage, 

In the next sutra, a few individual words are treated: “mundu and 
pindu become muntu and pintu; mel becomes mel,” 

SDS 130 

The suffix -e is also used for the locative case. This is found in -a 
ending neuter words and -u ending direction words, and is used 
optionally. The modern view is that this -e used in the instrumental 
case is originally the locative case suffix. For example, mana - d - e, 
sanmala - d - e. 46 

The locative case suffix may be divided into two types: Morphologi¬ 
cal which includes suffixes like -uj, -oj, and -e, and Periphristic which 
includes mixed forms like olage, kejage, and mele. The forms -ul 
etc., do not appear to have been originally suffixes, as they are roots. 

Vocative Case 

“In the vocative case, always the nominative singular is 
dropped (i.e., either a vowel or a consonant is dropped). There are 
two kakus, viz., short and long.” 

SDS 134 

Examples : 

amantrapa: deva binnapam 

short kfiku : ele galapa 

long kttku : kurupatT 
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“Everywhere in the vocative, there is e and e at the end. For -a 
ending words, if e and g occur, there is bindu in the middle. If there 
is no bindu for the plural -ar, optionally there will be e and S.” 

SDS 135 

Without distinction of masculine and feminine, in the vocative 
there is e or e at the end. In -a ending words, if e and S occur, there is 
bindu in the middle. In the plural -ar, where there is no bindu, there 
is, optionally, e or e. 

Examples: 


feminine : 

kokilanadeye 

masculine: 

manuve 

no bindu: 

bhattare 

optional: 

ele tumbi, ele tumbi, ele tumbiye 

“In the dual and plural, for -gaj and kal, ira is added. For the 

roots of the plural there is the singular.” 
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Examples : 


-gal: 

suratarunandanagalira 

-kal: 

deviyarkajira 

-ar: 

nantarira 

root : 

padele tumbi 

root+a : 

bara maralikagamane 

The vocative case 

5 has no karaka. Its purpose is to attract attention 

of or call persons. 

The nominative form itself is used by Kannada 


grammarians for this purpose; sometimes the final vowel is lengthened. 
‘It can be said that, in Kannada, there is nothing which properly 
deserves to be styled a suffix or case sign of the vocative. It is formed 
merely by affixing or suffixing some sign of emphasis, or in certain 
instances, by suffixing fragments of the personal pronouns.’ 47 

Vibhakti Pallata (Transfer of Cases) 

In the following sutras, the phenomenon called Vibhakti Pallata is 
given: “All these cases may be transferred. In the sense of nominative 
and accusative, the genitive is used.” 
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All the cases enumerated so far may be transferred everywhere. 
The genitive case may be used in the sense of the nominative and the 
accusative. 

Examples: 

genitive for nominative : nrpana pefe 

genitive for accusative : nlnenna konde 

“For the nominative and the accusative, there is -al. Words in¬ 
dicating time, viz., andu, indu, undu, endu etc. are common to the 
nominative, accusative and locative.” 

SDS 131 


Examples: 

mudal (nom.) mudal (acc) 

andu (nom.) andu (acc.), andu (loc) 

“For a nominal base meaning number, gender and vocative, the 
nominative case may be used. The accusative case is used to indicate 
karma (object).” 
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Examples: 

three genders: Indram, kamini, ane 
meaning: nidiyam, gujjam 

number: ondu, ej-adu, muru 

For the subject giving the instrumental meaning the nominative is 
used. 

Examples : 

vocative: avam madidam - avanim madepattudu 

nominative: ele deva raksisu. 

“The accusative is found in the nominative, instrumental and 
dative. With linkages, the accusative is used for the ablative. The 
locative case suffix is used for the instrumental. For the ablative, the 
instrumental case suffix is also used.” 

SDS 146 

Examples: 

accusative for nominative: nunpujlan for nunpanullan 
accusative for dative: ponnam baddige kotjam for ponnam 

baddiyam koitam 
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accusative for ablative: maijavakanattanim karyamam 

besagondam for manavakanam karyara 
besagondam 

locative for instrumental: kodaliyim kadidam for kodaliyoj 

kadidam 

instrumental for ablative: kereyattanim bandam for kereyim 

bandam 


“For the genitive and accusative, the dative is used. For the 
locative, the nominative, genitive and dative are used. For the 
accusative, the nominative is used”. 
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Examples: 

genitive for dative: 
accusative for dative: 

locative for nominative: 

locative for genitive: 

locative for dative: 


kodeyodeyam - kodegodeyam 

sisyanam kalpisidam -gisyaiige 
kalpisidam 

ondu dinadol bandam -ondu 
dinam bandam 

cagigalol ballaham- 
cagigaja ballaham 

tavareyol puttidam-tavarege 
puttidam 

onduvarsamanirdam-ondu 

varsamirdam 


accusative for nominative: 


In the following sutras, Ke^iraja gives the changes in the stem- 
form of individual words. “In consonant ending words, pagal and 
iruj, -in occurs optionally. In agaj and Igal -in occurs regularly. In 
other places it is a fault.” 

SDS 119 

Examples : 

optional -in: pagalu,-pagalina 

regular-in: agajina, Igalina 

mistake: beralina, korajina 


“In directional words where -an is affixed, it will be -a in the 
masculine. Where - an is not found in directional words -d occurs.” 


SDS 121 
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Examples: 

- a: mO^a^am, pa^uvagam, megapam 

- d: keladam, baladam, allidam 

Ksgiraja’s treatment of the case system clearly shows that it is put 
in the mould of the Sanskrit case system. All the eight Sanskrit cases 
are taken into Kannada irrespective of their applicability to the 
Kannada structure. The nomenclature of the cases also is that of 
Sanskrit being just a numerical enumeration: prathama (first), dvitiya 
(second) etc. 

Some scholars divide the Kannada case into two categories. In the 
first category, the nominative, dative and the genitive cases are included; 
in the second category, the instrumental, ablative and locative cases 
are included. 48 

The case suffixes in Kannada are post-positions or post-positional 
suffixes. 49 Dr. Caldwell says “Most of the post-positions are, in 
reality, separate words. Several case signs, especially in more culti¬ 
vated dialects, have lost the faculty of separate existence, and can only 
be treated now as case terminations.” 50 But Dr. Caldwell’s statement 
is not justifiable. He is led, it appears, by the locative case suffixes. 

The locative case suffixes are o\ («-ul), —alli,-e, -al etc. According 

to him, they can be used as independent words. To some extent, 
this is true. But the same does not hold good to other suffixes, and it 
is difficult to find traces of their word-status. 

Kegiraja has enumerated the changes that nominal bases undergo 
while taking case suffixes. Case suffixes can be applied only to the 
stem-form (prakriti). It cannot be affiixed directly to the noun-base. 
The stem which takes the case suffix may have undergone a change or, 
may have retainend its original form. Some such changes as are found 
in the stem form in relation to the original noun-form, are noticed 
by Ke^iraja (vide sutra Nos. 119, 121 etc.). Such modifications are 
generally restricted to three cases, viz., the instrumental, genitive and 
locative. For example, maram, maramam, maradim, marakke, marada, 
maradoj. These examples of stems can be shown as mara -dim 
mara -d -a, mara -d -oj. Here, the first part is the nominal 
form, and the last, the case suffix. Both these have a meaning of their 
own. But it is difficult to assign any meaning to the middle 
component, viz., -d-. When case terminations are affixed to the 
nominal stem, some phonological change is noticed in the stem form. 
This change is due to the addition of one or more phonemes to the 
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nominal base before the case suffix. This change is termed agama 
(augment) by our grammarians, and ‘inflectional increment by some 
modern linguists. Another term used by modem linguists is 
‘stem-formative’. 51 -d- in marada etc. is such a stem-formative. 
There are six such stem-formatives in Kannada, viz., -d-, -y-, -w-, 
-an-, -in-, and -a £ -. Of these, -y- and -w- may be considered as 
general factors due to the Sandhi phenomenon which can be observed 
in all the cases stated in the Sandhi section. But other forms, viz., 
-an-, -in- and -r- are conditioned. These four stem-formatives 
are affixed to the different kinds of nominal bases. 

The basic requirement of the morpheme is the meaning or signifi¬ 
cance. The forms mara, -inda etc., are having meaning. Hence, they 
can be termed morphemes. But what about the stem-formatives? What 
meaning do they possess? To our knowledge, they do not have any. 
Still they can be considered as morphemes, as they are structurally very 
important, fulfilling as they do some important structural function. The 
function here is that of forming the stem. Without the addition of 
these forms, it is impossible, in Kannada, to add suffixes to the nominal 
bases. They are structurally inevitable, and hence significant. That is 
why they are considered as morphemes. As these stem-formative 
morphemes are devoid of meaning, they are called ‘empty morphemes’ 
empty of meaning. 

The next question is whether these stem-formatives in Kannada 
follow the form of the nominal base or its meaning. In the following 
words, the stem-formative -d- occurs: eda, bala, agga, hagga, pustaka 
etc. The form of the word eda is vcv, that of bala is cvcv. Both can 
be brought together under one form, viz. (c) vcv - consonant at the 
beginning of the\word is optional. The form of the word agga is vccv, 
and that of hagga is cvccv. And the form of the word pustaka is 
cvccvcv. In all these forms the stem-formative -d- occurs. Another 
feature of these forms to be noted is that all these are -a ending 
words. The words with the following forms get -d- as the stem- 
formative. 

(c) v (c) c v 
cvccvcv 

The form -n- is found with the words Rama, Kama, banta, tunta 
ku$ta etc. For example, Ramana, Kamanalli, bantanim. The 
form of words like Rama is cvcv. The difference between the previous 
and this one is that here the first vowel is always long where as in the 
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previous set it was short. This long vowel is limited to dissyllabic 
words, there too, without any consonant clusters. If there is a consonant 
cluster, (the first member being nasal) even though the vowel is short, 
the form -n- occurs in words like banja etc. The form of this word is 
cvccv. Here again the words are -a ending. The following rule can 
be given for -n-: 

cvcv 

cvccv 

The stem-formative -in is found in the words nlru, ku\u> a<#u, 
kajinu, magnu, bisilu, esaju etc. The form of the words nlru, kuju 
is cvcv, and that of adu is vcv. The same form is also found for -n-. 
But the difference between the two sets is that -n- comes with cv cv 
forms with the final vowel -a; whereas the form -in- is found in forms 

(c) vcv where the final vowel is -u. 

The words kannu, mannu etc., have the form cvccv, and bisilu, 
esaju have (c)vcvcv. So, in polysyllabic words, the length of the vowel 
is not important. The form -in- is found in the following forms : 

(c) v c v -u 
(c) v c c v -u 
(c) v c v c v -u 

It can be seen that these stem-formatives go with a particular 
form. The selection of the particular stem-formative is decided by the 
form of the word. Hence, it can be said that the stem-formatives are 
decided by the form. v 

The stem-forms also go with the meaning. 

We have established that (c) Vcv and cvccv (with final -a) forms 
take-n-. But there are words like kama, dana, manaetc. with (c) vcv 
(with -a), and kanta etc. with cvccv(a) which take -d-. Hence the 
rule has to be modified and stated thus: the (c) vcv (with -a) and cvccv 
(with -a), which are masculine, take -n-; and neuter nouns with these 
forms take -d-. 

There is one more stem-formative, viz., -ar-, which only follows 
meaning .The words with which this is found is istu, a§tu, ondu, era^u 
etc. According to form, there must be -in in these words; but there is 
-a£- instead. So the rule here is: in numerals and measurement 
words, and with third person neutre singular (e.g. adu -aj;- adaj;a) 
only -a£~ is found. 
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So, stem-formatives in Kannada follow the form in majority 
of the cases and meaning in some cases. 

About the case system three factors can be recognised : karaka, 
vibhakti and pratyaya. ‘Karaka is the relation between a noun or 
noun-phrase and a verb’. 52 The karakas are defined semantically. 
Such relation between the noun and a verb is of six kinds which 
are as follows: 

karta (the independent) 

karma (that which is desired by the karta) 

karana (the means) 

sampradana (one whom the karta has in view in the act of giving 
something) 

apadana (movement away from the fixed point) 

adhikarana (the locus of the action) 

Sambandha is not considered as a karaka relation, since it 
expresses only a relation between two noun phrases in a sentence and 
not between a noun phrase and a verb. Sambandha which is expressed 
by the genitive case, is only indirectly connected with the case. Hence, 
it is not included in the karakas. 53 

The outward expression of the karaka relation is done by vibhakti. 
Each vibhakti is assigned a primary representation of one karaka. The 
definition of vibhakti by Ke^iraja is: ‘(The grammatical process) which 
divides the meaning of a word’. 54 The representation is as follows: 


karaka 

Vibhakti 

karta 

By nominative case in an active sentence; 5 * 
by an instrumental case in a passive sentence. 56 

karma 

By accusative case in an active sentence; 57 
by nominative case in a passive sentence- 58 

karana 

By the instrumental case. 59 

sampradana 

By dative case. 60 

apadana 

By the ablative case 61 

adhikarana 

By the locative case. 62 


The vibhakti, which represents a particular karaka, expresses itself 
by means of certain suffixes. Whereas the vibhakti (case) is a 
grammatical ‘function’, the suffix is a ‘sign’ to represent that case. 
But Kg^iraja is confused and has equated both, when he says antadaih 
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pratyayamembudu’. 63 The case signs for various vibhaktis in Kannada, 
given by Kediraja are -m, -am,-im, -kc, -atta^im, -a and oj. 

The genitive case sign is also found in the scheme, though 
sambandha in not considered as a karaka. This contradiction, viz., 
rejecting sambanda from the karaka relation, but including the same in 
the cases, is difficult to explain. Almost all Kannada grammarians have 
done this. A feature of case signs in Kannada is that they are affiixed 
to the basic stem in the singular; but to the stem plus plural suffix in 
the plural. In Kannada, the suffix is added in such a way that ‘the 
constitution of the word is clearly visible’, and this ‘transparence of the 
morphological system is characteristic of Kannada and other Dravidian 
languages.’ 64 Hence Kannada is called an Agglutinative language. 

In a simple sentence, each karaka has only one representation by a 
vibhakti. But the karaka is represented by more than one case also. 
For this Fillmore 65 and other modern linguists recognise two structures 
in the language: ‘deep structure’ and ‘surface structure’; ‘The most 
apparent layer constitutes the surface structure’; and ‘the structure 
lying beneath it is called the deep structure.’ 66 For example, the 
subject of a sentence in the surface structure may represent: i) a karta- 
logical subject, ii) a karma, iii) a karana, and even iv) adhikarana. 67 
But in the deep structure, there is only grammatical subject. So, it 
may be said that the karaka relation represents the deep structure 
and the vibhakti, the surface structure. The difference is between the 
function of the noun phrases in a sentence (surface structure) and their 
semantic values, or the relation with which they are connected with the 
verb in the abstract structures (deep structure). There is a difference 
in terminology also, as it should be, between these structures. Fill¬ 
more uses ‘subject’ and ‘object’ in surface structure, and ‘agentive’ and 
‘objective’ in deep structure. 68 

The single karaka, or deep-case, may be expressed in surface 
structure in more than one way, i.e. by more than one vibhakti. For 
example, for the nominative, the genitive and dative cases may be used. 69 
Similarly, a single vibhakti may represent more than one karaka. For 
example, the dative case is used for the accusative. 70 The first pheno¬ 
menon mentioned above is called ‘diversification’, and the second 
‘neutralization’, in stratificational grammars. All this transfer of 
cases is treated under ‘vibhakti pallaja’ by Ke^iraja and other gramma¬ 
rians. A particular case is transferred in a surface structure to 
represent a particular karaka in the deep structure. This transfer of 
cases is also termed functional syncreticism by some scholars. 71 
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THE QUALIFIERS 

“The words which terminate in -tu and -du as in ojlitu, mellitu, 
bettitu, tejlitu, bisidu, asidu, kadidu, nididu, etc., are qualifiers. Some¬ 
times -tu is doubled.” 

SDS 87 


There are some qualifiers which end in -tu or -du. Of these only 
consonant in -tu is sometimes doubled. For example, battitu-battittu, 
tanpitu-tan^ittu etc, as against karidu, bijidu, pajadu, bisidu and 
asidu. 


In the next sutra, Ke^iraja speaks of the gender of these qualifiers: 
“The gender of the substantive will be for the qualifier also. Because 
of the substantive, the gender of the qualifier is effective. This is seen 
faultlessly in rupaka.” j67 

There are two kinds: because of the qualifier, the gender of the 
substantive is adjusted; and accordingly to the gender of the substantive, 
the qualifier is adjusted. This is found in rupaka. 

In the verse ‘udayastonnata’ etc., on the strength of the adjectives, 
the form ‘nelanam’ is to be readjusted as ‘dharavanite’. The examples 
for the strength of a substantive influencing the qualifier are atam 
jagaddarpanam, a peri jagaddarpane, adu jagaddarpanam. 

“Po£ 3 gu, ojagu, posatu, pajadu, ejadu, - all these, when coming 
in compounds, drop the penultimate vowel and add -a.” 

SDS Do 

Examples : 

po£a adi, oJa attam 

“In adjectives, -tu becomes the third varna. The first varna of 
—avu is dropped. In the masculine and feminine —ir, —ar, and —dir 

occur ” SDS 107 

Examples : 

oljitu, ojjidu - avu ojjiduvu 
bettitu, bettidu - avu bettiduvu 

“In the masculine, the words pejatu, peradu, drop their final -tu 
and -du. In qualifiers, for -du, -a comes. If that qualifier has -tu, 
then there will be -da.” 


SDS 163 
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“For ejadu, pajadu, etc., if there is -a of the masculine, the middle 
will be short e. For the £i in bajide, there will be u. For -tu in 
posatu, there will be b with bindu.” 

SDS 164 

Examples: 

ejadu - ejeyam 
pajadu - pajeyam. 
feminine : - ejeyaj 
posatu - pasambam 

Kegiraja does not give the definition etc., of the qualifier, but he 
straightway lists the forms ending in -tu (e.g. bettitu etc.), and those 
ending in -du (e.g. bijidu, karidu etc.) 

As adjectives were previously listed as having dependent gender, 
i.e., being dependent on the substantive, it was not necessary to give 
sutra No. 167 here. Because the gender of the adjectives follows that of 
the substantive, the second part of the sutra was also not necessary, as 
the gender of the noun is also the gender of the pronoun or qualifier. 

In sutra 68, the forms poragu, ojagu, posatu etc., are adjectival 
nouns. The forms -gu, -tu, -du etc. are forms which nominalize the 
adjectives. When these forms are dropped whether in compounds or 
other places, they are adjectives. Pora, oJa etc. are adjectival forms. 

Should it be stated, as Kegiraja has done, that the words poratu, 
pejadu etc., would drop -du, -tu etc. and become adjectives, or is it 
better to state that to the adjectival forms the nominal suffixes like 
-tu, -du, etc. are added to form the nominal forms? The point is 
which is basic? 

Dr. Caldwell says that ‘Dravidian adjectives, properly so called, 
.... are nouns of quality or relation, which acquire the signification 
of adjectives merely by being prefixed to substantive nouns without 
declensional change. 72 In Kannada, adjectives are called ‘guna vacanas’. 
But Dr. Caldwell says that these nouns of quality or relation become 
adjectives by position alone, without any structural change whatever, 
and without ceasing to be, in themselves, nouns of quality 73 . As will 
be made clear, Caldwell’s statement is partially true. For this 
purpose, let us study the structure of adjectives in Kannada. 
Adjectives do not change in gender, number and case according to 
the gender, number and case of the nouns they qualify. It may be 
observed that declinable participles, numerals and pronouns arc also 
used as adjectives. 
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An adjective has two kinds of usage: attributively, and predicatively. 
If used attributively, it preceds the noun it qualifies. If used 
predicatively it comes after the noun, and agrees in number and 
gender with its substantive. Two types may be recognised in the 
attributives: pure adjectives, and nouns which by their position behave 
like adjectives. Pure adjectives are those which always qualify the 
noun. They are: 


bi£u: 

bij-ugali, bijunudi 

mel: 

melnade, melnudi 

tel: 

telgadampu, tejnadu 

tor: 

toramuttu, toradode 

ktir: 

kurasi, kuralagu 

ngr: 

nergoral 

nun: 

nupdani, nuijdode 

tao: 

tangadir 

bal: 

balluli, ballal 

bio : 

binpore, biomole 

bel: 

bejgadir, beldavare 

asi: 

asinadu, asiveral 

ka<Ju: 

kadunudi, kadukopa 

nidu: 

nidumugu, nidudol 

in: 

immavu, induti 

ken: 

kendavare, kennlr 

pasi 

pasidoval 

kudu: 

kudugol 

kifu: 

kirugatti 

per: 

perdode, pergade 

nal: 

nalnudi, nalvatu 74 

P°£ a: 

po£a adi 

oja: 

oJa attam 

posa: 

posa adake 

pal a: 

pal a alagu 

ela: 

ela ance 

kari: 


bili: 


bisi: 



If the pronominal forms-tu and-du are added to the adjectives 
they make the noun forms. For example, posatu, bilidu, kandu. 

The second variety is that of nominal adjectives. That is, nouns 
which behave as adjectives. In Kannada, if two nouns come one after 
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another, the previous one qualifies the following. For example, ravi 
tgjam, kapi buddhi, dhvani lipi etc. In these examples, ravi, kapi, 
dhvani are nouns. But because they have come before other nouns, 
they qualify those nouns. 

The third category found in adjectives is the verbal adjective. 
When the stem, with the past or future tense suffix, comes before a noun, 
it behaves as an adjective. For example, madida karyain, maduva 
karyam etc. Similarly, ada, kotta, tanda, bitta afida, kedisuva, 
kuduva etc. 75 

The fourth category is a numeral used as adjective. For example, 
irpattondu divasam, muru tingaluf. Another type found in the 
numeral adjectives is where an adjective is formed by suffixing -aneya 
to numeral. For, example, ejaneya, eradaneya etc. 

In the same way, the suffixes -anna, -appa, -aha also form 
adjectives. Here, the point to be noted is that these suffixes are 
applied to the adjectives themselves. For example, tan 4- anna 
= tannanna; bel+anna =belJanna. Sometimes, they are applied to 
nouns derived from the original adjectives : For example, efa + du 
= eladu, e}adu + appa = ejadappa (pasu), bettitappa dhvani, 
ejeyafappa kuvari, oJlitaha ratnam, piridaha icche etc. 

It can be seen from the above that in Kannada there exist pure 
adjectives as well as positional adjectives. Hence, Dr. Caldwell’s 
statement that all Dravidian languages contain only positional 
adjectives is only a partial truth. 

Kggiraja’s treatment of adjectives is very meagre and piece-meal. 
More than adjectives themselves, he has dealt with adjectival nouns. 
It is left to us to derive adjectival forms from these adjectival nouns. 

PRONOUNS 

A variety of the noun is the pronoun (sarvanama). “The words 
adu, idu, udu, avudu, elladu, pejatu, gn, pejadu etc. are nouns.” 


SDS 88 

“The pronoun gn is used, as it stands, for all genders, in the 
singular. It is also used in the plural in poetical works.” 


SDS 89 
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The pronoun en behaves as singular in singular forms, as plural in 
plural forms. It has the same form in all three genders. “The forms 
nlm, am, tarn ... are vacyalifiga.” 99 

“For the nominative, the forms will be nln, an and tan. For the 
dative, ninage, enage, tanage. For the rest, nin, en, tan, which are 

stem forms.” 157 

“For ninnadu, ennadu, tannadu, there will be the forms ninatu, 
enatu, tanatu. Optionally, ninattu, enattu, tanattu are also found. 
For plural, the forms are nimatu, ematu and tamatu. Optionally, the 
consonant is doubled, as in nimattu, emattu and tamattu.” 

SDS 159 

“If, after emma or tamma, there are words indicating numerals 
with a vowel beginning, the form -utu comes in the middle. The 
word ondu should not be used in the plural.” 

Examples: 

nimmutirvarum, emmutayvarm, tammutaruvarum 

“In the utterance, the word ettana becomes ettantu, and ar 
becomes artu.” 

SDS 160 

“In the masculine, for the last -du of adu, idu, udu, the phoneme 
-v comes as a substitute. Sometimes, for -du, the form -ta occurs 
with the previous vowel long.” 

SDS lol 


Examples'. 

adu-avam, idu-ivam, udu—tivam 

plural: avar, ivar,uvar 

- ta: adu-atam , idu-\tam, udu-utam 

plural: atangal, I tangal, u tangal 


“For the-word avudu, avam comes in the masculine singular and 
ar in the masculine plural. For the word elladu, in all genders, the 
ellam form is found.” 


SDS 162 
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“For the form -du in the pronouns adu, idu, and udu in the 
feminine, the form -vaj occurs. If -ke is substituted for -du, 
as in the masculine, the previous vowel is lengthened.” 

SDS 165 

Examples : 

adu-aval, idu-ivaj, udu-uvaj, 
adu-ake, idu-Tke, udu-uke 

“The last phoneme of the pronominal bases, when it comes in 
conjunction with the first phoneme of avu, is dropped. The form -du 
in the final position of adjectives is also dropped.” 

SDS 106 

Ke^iraja’s whole treatment of pronouns is very haphazard. There 
is, it seems, no basis for his treatment. The data relating to 
pronouns are scattered in many places. Hence, there is no consistent 
thread in his treatment; the data have to be gathered from many 
chapters. Further, there is no continuous treatment of the subject; it 
all appears to be piece-meal. Some pronouns are treated individually 
in one sutra; some other pronouns in some other place. If, instead 
of talking of individual forms, had he treated the pronouns together, 
he would have avoided a great many slips as well as many unnecessary 
statements. Instead of saying that nln, an, tan are nominative 
forms, and in the dative will be ninage, enage, tanage etc., he 
should have given the base forms and the oblique forms. This 
should have been a comprehensive statement. Again Kegiraja 
has committed a great fallacy by assuming some neuter nouns 
(e.g., adu, idu, udu) as basic, from which all other forms are somehow 
derived. Especially, the derivations of avan, ivan, uvan; aval, ival uval; 
atam, Itam, utam, and ake, Ike, uke from adu, idu. udu must be 
said to be fantastic. However, with all his weakness in his derivations, 
it is interesting to note that, like a true formal grammarian, he has 
derived the forms on the basis of the forms only without taking any 
help from the meaning. The formal grammarian in Kegiraja makes 
his presence felt in at least one of these instances. 

The pronominal forms given by him are: 

nln, an, tan, nlm, am, tarn; ninnadu, ennadu, tannadu; 
ninatu, enatu, tanatu; nimatu, ematu, tamatu; nimattu, 
emattu, tamattu; adu, idu, udu; avan, ivan, uvan; atam, 

Itam, Dtam; ava], ival, uval; ake, Ike, uke; en, ar, avudu, 
ettapn, cttnptu. 
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The pronouns in Kannada are divided into four classes: 

Personal pronouns 

Demonstrative pronouns 

Reflexive pronouns 

Interrogative pronouns 

Personal Pronouns 

Personal pronouns are derived from pronominal bases susceptible 
to gender. These pronouns are declined like nouns. The pronouns 
of the first and the second persons, and reflexive pronouns do not 
change their gender. Their gender will be that of the nouns for 
which they are used. 

A notable point is that Ke^iraja does not specifically say that nln, 
an, tan are pronouns. He terms them as uktis. While listing pronouns 
specifically, he only lists the other eight. The first person singular 
form given by Ke^iraja is an, and the first person plural form is am. 
In the first person plural, Ke$iraja has not mentioned a significant 
feature found in almost all the Dravidian languages; that is, the 
distinction between exclusive and inclusive plurals. As he has given 
only one form, am, such a question does not arise. But the old 
Kannada which is being described by Kgjfiraja did contain such a 
distinction, though in modern Kannada it is not found. We have 
evidence to show that two forms were found. 76 The first person plural 
inclusive form was nam, and the exclusive form was am. The 
second person singular pronoun is nln and its plural is nlm. 
The third person forms are susceptible to gender. Hence, there 
are three forms in the third person singular: avan (masculine) - ‘he’, 
aval (feminine) ‘she’, adu (neuter) ‘it’. These forms indicate the 
distant person or object. Others are: ‘ivan’ (masculine), ‘ival* 77 
(feminine), ‘idu’ (neuter). KeSiraja also mentions intermediate forms 
like ‘uvan’, ‘uvaj’, ‘udu’, of which no tract is found either in the 
inscriptions or in any works available to us. Perhaps, he suggested 
a theoretical possibility. 

In the third person plural, there are only two categories as against 
three in the singular. The distinction is between human and non¬ 
human forms. The human forms, viz., masculine and feminine form 
one set and the non-human viz., neuter forms another set. 78 The 
plural forms are: ‘avar-’ ‘they’, avu- ‘they’, ivar ‘these’ (near), ivu- 
‘thcse’ (near). 


These personal pronouns have oblique forms before the case 
suffixes The pronominal forms along with their oblique forms may 
be listed as follows: y 


Singular (oblique) 
first person 

Plural (oblique) 

an 

en- 

am (excl.) em- 

Second person 


nam (incl.) nam- 

nln 

Third person 

nin- 

nlm nim- 

masc. 

fern. 

avan 7 * 

aval 

avar 

neut. 

adu 

avu 

masc. 

fern. 

ivan 

ival 

ivar 

neut. 

idu 

ivu 

The third person forms are formed by the combination 
demonstrative bases and the nominal suffix. 


There are other forms in the third person like ‘atam,’ ‘Itam ’ 
utam and ‘ake, ‘Ike’ W. The forms ‘atam’, ‘Itam’, ‘atam’ wTbe 
considered under reflexive pronouns. Let us know about forms ake 
ike and ake. The composition of these forms is the demonstrative 
base a, u and -ke. What is the meaning of -ke? In Tamil, the word 
,. indicate feminity, and is used independently or in words kei- 
sister tangei-sister which has, in Kannada, the form tangi ao As in 
Kannada.the final-ei (or-ay) of Proto-Dravidian is changed to -e in 
Kannada. This might have been the case in ‘kei’ form (-.ke) 

This form, in conjunction with the demonstrative base yields the 
forms ake, Ike, and uke. 81 


demonstrative 3rd per. pronoun 

av/iv a 

a ^ 

Demonstrative Pronouns 


gender / number 


n 

1 

du 


<p 


The demonstrative pronouns are three in number viz., a (distant) 
I (proximate) and O(lntcrmediate). These demonstrative forms underlie 
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the third person pronominal forms like ‘avan’ (a-f an-avan), ‘ivan’ 
(I + an-ivan) and ‘uvan’ (u-f an-uvan). These forms are also used as 
adjectives. 02 For example, a kalanturanam. T dharaniyu^. 83 
KeSiraja has not treated these separately. 

Reflexive Pronouns 

‘tan’ (first person singular) and ‘tarn’ (first person plural) are the 
forms given by Ke^iraja. The oblique forms are ‘tan’ and ‘tarn’ 
respectively. The reflexive forms are used in the honorific sense. 
KsSiraja has given reflexive forms for the first person. Are there any 
reflexive pronominal forms for the third person also? Forms like 
‘atam\ ‘Itam’, and ‘Qtam’ are given by KeSiraja. What may be their 
derivation? KeSiraja says that -ta is substituted for -du in adu, idu 
and udu, which seems ridiculous. If that is so, any form can be 
derived from any form. If the demonstrative base a, I, or u, is taken 
out from these forms, the portion that remains is tarn. Can it be 
connected with the reflexive form? For example, atam from a-tarn; 
Itam from I-tarn; and utam from u-tam. 84 Hence, for the third 
person too, the reflexive pronominal category can be established. 

Interrogative Pronouns 

en, ar, avudu, ettana and ettarjtu are the interrogative pronominal 
forms listed by Ke^iraja. Of these, en is used for every gender; ar is 
used for the plural, avudu for the neuter gender only, ettana, with its 
variant ettantu, in the sense of direction. 

COMPOUNDS 

The word ‘Samasa’ literally means ‘brevity’, 85 or concise expression. 
Hence, this grammatical device has the advantage of condensing a 
sentence without any change of signification. Here, not only two 
nouns are combined into a compound, but also their meanings to 
give a composite idea. Sarvavarman says, “namnam samasa 
yuktarthah” meaning ‘unification of the two or more nouns’. 86 

“Like the youngling being with the mother, nouns following 
the meaning, enter into a compound. Here, the case suffixes inside the 
samasa are dropped”. 

SDS 173 

When two words are combined to form a compound, the case 
suffixes of the first components are dropped. 
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Examples: 

tojeya mavu = tojemavu 
edeya nudi = edenudi 
nlram kudidam = nlrgudidam 

“The addition, if it does not spoil what is already there, is agama 
(insertion). Such additions are also dropped along with the dropping 

of case suffixes. The addition, if it affects the existing form, is adesha 
(mutation)”. 

SDS 174 

If there is some addition without affecting the existing form, it is 
called agama (insertion). This insertion is for the purpose of adding 

case suffixes. Hence, if the case suffix is dropped, the agama element 
is also dropped with it. 

Examples : 

matina ballaham = matuvallaham 
nurara pattu = nurapattu 
tenkapa vankam = tenkavankam 

The addition, if it affects the existing form is called adeSa 
(mutation). 

kejagana kombu = kijlkombu 
eradu mey = irmey 

“There is no compounding between Kannada and Sanskrit words 
Some forms used by poets in the past are allowed. If Kannada and 
Sanskrit words are mixed, it is known as arisamasa ” 

SDS 185 

Examples : 

arisamasa: mukhatavare, arasukumaram 

previously used: kaduragam, mogaragam, marbalam 

epithets: Gajaduli, Gajapaiu 

KeSiraja gives the nature of some compounds: “If it follows the 
meaning of the latter constituent, it is Tatpurusa. If mutully dependent 

the Tatpuru § a becomes Karmadharaya. If the first constituent is 
numeral, it is Dvigu”. 

SDS 175 

As each of these compounds is separately treated, the detailed 
discussion will be attempted in the relevant places. 
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tatpurusa: malligenane, maijikagempu, alarvakki 

karmadharaya: telgadampu, melnudi, kirugusu 

dvigu: eralmatu, eraltaram, irpen<Jir 

The nature of many varieties is given: “If two or more words 
lead to a third meaning, it is Bahuvrihi. Combination of words is 
Dvandva. If the first constituent is predominant, it is Avyaylbhava.” 

SDS 176 


Examples : 

bahuvrihi: kaducagi, calavadi, nidumugi 

dvandva: 87 atapatakutangal, maragidabaUi 

avyaylbhava: kijpode, angay, angal 

Some changes in the avyaylbhava are treated: “There is bindu for 
the last syllables of adi, megu. There is elision for the last syllable 
in the words mundu, pindu. Kejagu becomes kij . 

SDS 177 


Examples: 


a^i: 

angay, angal 

megu: 

mgngay, mengal 

mundu: 

mungay, mungal, munjBr 

pindu: 

pingal, pimbojtu 

kij: 

kijkeje, kijpode 

pintu: 

pintil, pintole 


The examples angay, angal can be broken down as an+kay and 
an+kal. Is ‘an’ the resultant form of a^i? In Tamil, the form is 
akam-kay. Can this ‘an’ be related to it? It requires further 
investigation. 

The nature of a verbal compound is given: “In the verbal 
compound, the first member is karaka and the second member a verbal 
root. There is always bindu for the -a in Sanskrit words. For -a 
and -u in Kannada words, bindu is optional.” 

SDS 178 


Examples : 

dvigu : irtale, mukkol, n&lvcral 

gamaka : irbalam, mulokam, nalbhujam 
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In Dvigu, there are only Kannada words, in Gamaka both. 


karmadharaya. 
gamaka : 
tatpurusa : 
gamaka : 


kirugusu, pandajir, tejgadampu 
kiriyamagam, pasiyabaijnam, ni^iyanalage 
adumbolam, tugundoftil, padundumbi 
adidapolam, tuguvato^il, paduvatumbi 


If the meaning is spoilt in its absence, bindu is compulsory 
in Kannada; for example payanambodam. gadanangondam, 
kelasambokkam. 

The nature of the Tatpuru§a samasa is given: “If it follows the 
meaning of the latter constituent, it is Tatpuru§a.” The examples are 
malligenane and manikagempu where the meaning of the first member 
is dependent on that of the second. In maijikagempu, the emphasis 
is on kempu, and the component ma$ika gives the idea of the nature of 
that red. 


The changes in the Tatpurusa are dealt with: “The word-final 
phoneme is dropped sometimes. Sometimes, some vowel is inserted. 
For kejage, there will be kij and kin as mutation forms.” 

SDS 187 


Examples : 

dropping of the word-final phoneme'. 

ojakonte, tengali, aramane 
insertion : 

naftegombu, na{|evane 

kil 

kijkombu, kijkane, kijkadal 
kin : 

kinnlr, kinnelam 

The Karmadharaya samasa is treated: “If mutually dependent, the 
Tatpurusa becomes Karmadharaya.” If, instead of one member being 
dependent on the other as in Tatpursa, the two members are mutually 
dependent, it is Karmadharaya. For example, melnudi, balmuguj. 
These examples are mutually dependent to give a composite meaning. 
A distinguishing feature between Tatpurusa and Karmadharaya, as seen 
from the examples in gabdamajiidarpana, is that in Karmadharaya, the 
first member is usually a pure adjective; whereas in Tatpuru§a, the 
noun behaves as an adjective. 
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The changes found in the Karmadharaya are given: ’‘If the first 
member is a verbal noun and the second contains g, d, b, j, there will 
be bindu with i and u. In some words it is not found”. 

SDS 181 


Examples : 

u+g -um-fg 
u-f d - um-f d 
u-f b -um-fb 
u-fj - um-f j 
optional : 


ettungol, puttunguru^am 
urkundore, tugundottil, 
ottumbaJli, adumbolam 
erunjavvanam, tugunjodar 
sidiyundale, iliyumbojtu 


Some samasa words are given in the following sutra : “sudugadu, 
idugircu, adugujl, udugoje, marudantu, bidugan, biduvay, tudujodar, 
arugere - all these are samasas. There is no bindu even in -u ending 
words”, 

SDS 182 


There is an interesting point here. The sutra says that ‘If the 
second member contains g, d, b, j, there is bindu with i and u\ 

Examples : 

ettu+koj - ettungoj 
puttu+kurudu - puttungurudu 
ottu-fbalJi - ottumbaJli 

The basic words contain k, t, p, c, and not g, d, b, j, (except in 
the last one). The sounds g, d, b, j are found inthe resultant samasa. 
Hence, Kefciraja should have said k, t, p, c, and not g, d, b, j. 


“Even though there is no verbal noun, -u and -a ending words get 
bindu. When a is added to n and n, and u to \ 9 there is bindu.” 

SDS 184 


Examples : 

- u : kakkundai;i, dakkundale 

-a : bakkambayal, kallangadale 

-n : mlnambuj, banangujige 

-n : kannandojali 

- } : belJambatte 

“For perage, there will be peda- mutated form and bindu. As in 
ta<Jagal, some people also pronounce it without bindu”. 


SDS 184 
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Examples : 

bmdu : pc^angay, petfandale, pedaflgsl 

no bindu : pe^agay, pe^adale, pedagal 

The examples show that whether there is bindu or not the examples 
are correct. 

The individual words in compounds are treated : The word ‘ella’ 
becomes optionally long in final position. For the word ‘mahat’, ‘ma’ 
is the mutation form. There is no fault even if Sanskrit words come 
with these. 

SDS 186 

The changes common to some samasas are given : “In Karma¬ 
dharaya, Dvigu, Dvandva, and Kriya samasas, JJie word final syllable 
of the first member is dropped” 

SDS 188 


Examples : 


karmadharaya : 

dvigu: 
dvandva: 
verbal: 


badavu-fnadu badanadu 

arasu-fneril aranej-il 

palavu-fdevasam paladevasam 
tamma+tamma tamtamma 
pogu -f tandam po tandam 


“In Karmadharaya, in the word middle position, 
Sometimes the word middle part is dropped.” 


a occurs. 
SDS 189 


Examples : 

dropping of the final part and insertion of a : 
battittu+tode bajjadode 

bett ittu+besage bejtavesage 

dropping of the middle word: 

alarantappa+ka? alargan 

pej;enosal, tumbiguruj 

In Karmadharaya, if the second member is a substantive, the 
penultimate vowel of the first member is dropped. The word beginning 
i- sometimes becomes e-.” 


SDS 190 
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Examples: 

dropping of the penultimate vowel: tejvasis, ojnudi 
j e: permole, permaram permavu 

no change : begone, bi^po£e, immavu 

“If a vowel follows, the short vowel at the beginning of the word 


SDS 191 


becomes long, t, $, 
doubled”. 

1, n, t at the end of the first mer 

Examples : 

length : 
doubling : 

peraiie, pgradavi, psrokkal, peradi 

n : 

pe^pude, taniielar 

t : 

kattayam, kattelge, kaftajke 

1 : 

beljane, oU&l 

n : 

innunisu 

t : 

kuttadi, kittlje, kuttesaj, kittadi 


Optionally, even if a consonant follows, the initial vowel is 
lengthened. 

Examples : 

incaram, Imbuli, Ingadal 

“If a vowel comes after the words kadidu, nididu and naduve the 
da in these words becomes For the r in kijidu there is t. Similarly, 
in ku r u there is t. If a consonant follows, there is u in the previous 

word.” SDS192 

Examples : 

t : 


t 

u 


kattal, kattubbasam, nitt a <?akil 
nattadavi, nattalam, nattiruj 
kittadi, kittaje, kittesal 
kadugudure, kadugali, nidudol 
nadumalam, kirugusu, kirunelli 


“For ca in paccane, keccane, beccane there is m. For ke- in 
keccane, there is ce- sometimes. For the final -m in these words, there 
is ~su, and for -e there is-i.” ^ 

Examples : 

paccane 4-ta\ir pandajir, pandoval, pandale 

keccane 4-je<Je kenjctfe, kcngotfe, kenda^ir 
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bcAgadir, bcp^Ir 
ccfiganagilc, cembon, ccndefigu 
kisugapagil, kisugal, kisugattu 
bisugadir, bisunettar. 
pasungafi, pasurvandar 
paccole, paccadake 
kesadi, kesakki, kesuri 

“In compounds, the final d of the first member, if followed by a 
consonant becomes 1; for r there is r. ‘Optionally’ means even in 
non-compounds.” 

SDS 194 

Examples : 

d -+ l : kajkircu, koJku{tu, najkade 

l -*■ r : kesarmallige, nesarmayanam 

non-compounds: onderajmuru, kesarmasagidudu 

“For kijidu kuru, for bettitu biru, for konku kudu are the 
mutation forms, r whether in compound or not is doubled”. 

SDS 195 

Examples : 

kuru gad d am, kurugay 
birubirdam, bijugali, 
kuduvurvu, kudugol 

doubling of r : nlrrvanase, karrgal 

in non-compounds : berrparidudu, kerrkededudu 

In the next few sutras, the Bahuvrlhi compound is treated : “If 
two actions are common, it is Bahuvrlhi. For the first word final, 
there will be -a, and for the second word final -i.” 

SDS 196 

If the action is done by both components together, it is Bahuvrlhi. 
For example, the battle where swords are used by both parties is: 
khadgakhadgi. Other examples are dandadandi, dhajadhaji. 

“Optionally, the compound final in Bahuvrlhi gets -a or -i. 
If the second member is ‘ilia’, the final syllable becomes - li. If the 
word kol is the second member, it becomes kuli.” 

SDS 197 

Examples : 

- a : alargappam, bajtadodeyam, kgsa<Jiyam 

- i : ka<Jugelasi, ni<Jumugi, calavadi 


beccane4-kadir 
ce~ 

i - su : 
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-li: pallilivay, bejagiligao, naflilive^ 

- kuli : mlnguli, ajaguli 

Some changes in Dvigu are noted in the next sutra: “For ondu, 
or-is the mutation form. For erad u, /r- is the mutation form. 
In eradu -u is dropped and d become J.” 

SDS 198 

Examples : 

ondu + nudi = ornudi 
ondu + pesar = orpesar 
ondu + pidi =orpidi 

dropping of u : erajkudure, eralmatu 

“If a consonant follows, the final syllable of muru is dropped. If 
k - varga or p - varga follows, the consonant is doubled, and the 
previous one is shortened. If a vowel follows, there is muy- for muru.” 

SDS 199 


Examples : 

dropping of final 

syllable of muru : 
shortening and doubling : 

in other vargas : 
sometimes, no doubling: 
muy : 

“In the word nalku, the final 
shortening of the vowel in ar. For 
final syllable of entu is dropped.” 


muvitti, mugonku, munuru 
muppuri, mukkuppe, 
mummaru 
muccotu, muccere 
mugen, mugavudam 
muyyadi, muyyiradi 

syllable is dropped. There is the 
eju, ej is the mutation form. The 

SDS 200 


Examples : 


nal : 

nalvadi, nalvattu, nalveral 

ay 2 

ayvadi, aygaiidugam 

aru : 

aruvadi, aruvattu, arunuru 

el : 

ejpattu, ejkadal, eipore 

e$ : 

e^ibattu, endese 

“If pattu follows, 

ombattu becomes tom-. If the second member 

is nuru or sasira, ombattu gets ombay- as mutation form. 


SDS 201 
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Examples : 

tombattu, ombaynO^u, ombays&sira 


“If pattu comes before sasira, it becomes payin. 
nu£u and sasira, the final vowel is dropped”. 


Sometimes, for 
SDS 202 


Examples: 

payinchasiram, nurmadi, nurmalu, sasirmadi, sasirvar. 

“If ondu or eradu are the second members, pattu becomes pan-. 

If muru and nalku come as the second member, pattu becomes padi-. 
If a vowel follows in the rest, n is inserted.” 

SDS 203 


Examples: 


pan: pannondu, panneradu 

padi: padimuru, padinalku 

n: padinaydu, padinaru 

pat: pattombattu 


Now Kegiraja has introduced the Gamaka samasa: “If the first 
member is a numeral, pronoun, adjective or verbal theme, it is called 
Gamaka. There will be -a- in the middle and -i after that -a-. There 
is no arisamasa fault in Gamaka. It is a variety of Karmadharaya. 
Owing to -um, it is Tatpurusa everywhere.” 

SDS 179 


If 


Examples : 

numeral tatpuru§a: 
pronouns: 
adjective: 
krit: 

no arisamasa : 


irpattaidu, nurpattu 
avamatu, avakaryam, avakante 
asiyanadu, pasiyaban$am 
paduvatumbi, adidapolam 
blsuvacamaram, podevabheri 


“In Gamaka, in place of adu, idu, udu, there will be a, i, u as 
mutation forms. In the opinion of ancient scholars, a is used in 
‘rudhi’ ”. 

♦m? 180 

Examples : 


adeSa: a mane, I mane 

remembrance: nenedana hiranyakam 

prasiddhi: gajahayarudhiyolabhagadattanina 

nalanim migiladam 
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Before considering such a question as to whether Gamaka samasa 
is to be treated as samasa etc. let us be clear about the Gamaka samasa 
itself. 

KeSiraja has stated the characteristics of the Gamaka samasa in 
two sutras (Nos. 179 and 180). If the first member of a compound is 
a numeral, pronoun, adjective or verbal theme, and the second 
member is a karaka, it is called Gamaka samasa. Let us consider one 
after other: all adjectives are not pertinent to Gamaka samasa. It 
should have -i in the middle of the word, e.g., asidu, pasidu, kiridu, 
nididu, etc., and there must be -a- after -i in the samasa. For example, 
asiyanadu, pasiyabannam, kiriyamagam, piriyamagam. 

Examples: 

pronoun: 

avanayakam, avakante, avakaryam 
numerals : 

irpattaidu, muvattai;u, nurupattu 
Verbal themes: 

1 paduvatumbi, adidapolam, podevabheri, pidivakahaje 

adu, idu, udu: 

a mane, I mane, u mane 
ellakaryam, madani, madevi 

The above examples reveal the following: 

1. In Gamaka samasa, both the first and second words are in the 
same case. According to Sanskrit grammarians, such instances are 
examples of Karmadharaya samasa. 

Examples: 

asidu+nadu - asiyanadu 
avudu+matu - avamatu 

That is why KeSiraja calls Gamaka samasa a variety of 
Karmadharaya. 

2. In avakaryam, pidivakahafe, etc., there are both Kannada and 
Sanskrit words. Such combinations are not possible in Sanskrit. Hence 
it cannot be Karmadharaya. Such instances usually lead to arisamasa. 
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All the same, they arc there in Kannada. Such instances arc 
accommodated in Gamaka samasa and there is no arisamasa in it. 

3. In pasiyabannam, asiyanadu, the words pasiya, asiya appear to be 
the mutated forms of pasidu, asidu; but they are used in their original 
forms. Similarly, in irpattaidu, muvattaju, nurupattu the forms irpattu, 
muvattu, nuru are very clear. Again, in aduvapolam, paduvatumbi, 
the words aduva, paduva, although mutation forms of atfuvudu, 
paduvudu, are forms in daily usage, a, i, which are the mutation 
forms of adu, idu, are also in daily usage. In avanayakam, avakante 
the term ‘ava’ is clear by itself. As there is an element of explicit 
clarity in all these examples, it is termed Gamaka samasa. The 
meaning of Gamaka is ‘'making clear, or intelligible”. 88 

4. The examples pi^iyamagam, pasiyabannam, for Gamaka samasa 
are permagam, pasuvannam for Karmadharaya. These terms are not 
found in current usage. The examples paduvatumbi, adidapolam 
(Gamaka) are padundumbi, adumbolam (Karmadharaya). Hence the 
difference is one of terminology. 

5. Let us consider the difference between Tatpurusa, Karmadharaya, 
Dvigu and Gamaka. There is no arisamasa in Gamaka; whereas such a 
fault is found in the other samasas. The examples irtale, mukkol, 
nalveral are for Dvigu samasa, whereas mulokam, nalbhujam are for 
Gamaka. In the Dvigu there are only Kannada words but in the 
Gamaka both. Kurugay, nidumugi, pandajir are Karmadharaya, where¬ 
as kiriyamagam, nidiyanalage, pasiyabannam are Gamaka. adumbolam, 
tugundottil, padundumbi are Karmadharaya, but adidapolam, 
tuguvatottil, paduvatumbi are Gamaka. 

Some scholars 89 are of the opinion that the Gamaka samasa is not 
necessary as it can be accommodated in one of the existing samasas. 
Many 90 do not agree with this view. Since the existing varieties of 
Sanskrit samasas do not accommodate some of the peculiar expressions 
of Kannada, they thought that a new variety was necessary. That is 
what Kegiraja has done, by giving the name of Gamaka samasa to 
such varieties. 

According to Ke^iraja the case suffix at the end of the first word 
is dropped in samasa. But in the examples paduvatumbi, adidapolam, 
avanayakam and avakante, no such dropping of the case suffix is found. 
Moreover, these examples are pronounced as if they are two separate 
words. The varieties which are outside these criteria, are 
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accomodated in one of the existing varieties of Sanskrit samasas, which 
are already imposed upon the Kannada structure. Hence, it appears 
that Gamaka samasa need not be taken as a separate entity. The fact 
thatGamaka samasa is not found in Nagavarma, and that it is 
KeSiraja who coined it neither proves nor disproves the case. 

The treatment of samasas so far reveals that there can be only two 
broad divisions in samasas, which are Bahuvrihi and Tatpuruasa. 

In Bahuvrihi, the two components lead to the third meaning. 

If it follows the meaning of the latter constituent, it is a Tatpurusa. 
For example, malligenane, manikagempu etc. The definition of 
Karmadharaya, according to KeSiraja is: ‘If mutually dependent the 
Tatpurusa becomes Karmadharaya.’ That means, Karmadharaya is a 
variety of Tatpurusa. The other varieties can also be easily included 
in the above. If the first component is a numeral it is Dvigu; if both 
components are equal, it is also Dvigu. If the first component is 
predominant, it is called Avyaylbhava; and when the second member is 
a verbal form, it is a verbal compound. Hence, it is a question ot the 
predominance of one component over the other, that is responsible for 
many varieties. Otherwise, they belong to the same broad genus. 

Therefore, there are only two varieties of samasas: one, where 
the meaning of the samasa, is the meaning of one of the components; 
and the other, the meaning of the samasa is different from that of 
either of the components. This corresponds to the modern 
classification of constructions into endocentric and exocentric. In the 
endocentric construction, the centre is inside the resultant construction, 
that is one of the constituents of the construction has a centre. For 
example, blackbird. Here the first component is an adjective and 
the second a noun; the resultant construction is a noun. In the 
exocentric construction, the centre is outside the two components. 
For example, pickpocket. Here, of the two terms ‘pick’ is a verb and 
‘pocket’ is a noun, but the resultant construction is an agent noun. It 
appears that the two systems, though not so described, are essentially 

the same. 

Derivative Terms 

Ke^iraja lists the derivative suffixes without saying anything about 
their nature. “In the sense of doer, seller, profession, untruth, 
knowledge, debt, action, architect etc., the suffix -iga is used.” 


SDS 208 
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Examples : 


doer : 

kabbigam, saligam, tootigam 

seller : 

dusigam, tarpbuj igam 

profession : 

hadapigam, camarigam 

knowledge : 

joyisigam, lekkigam 

untruth : 

maligam, pusigam 

debt : 

saligam, hangigam 

architect : 

chippigam 

mula : 

muligam 


For the -iga suffix different meanings are given in the sutra. -iga 
primarily denotes doer; and in some cases the seller and profession. 
Regarding other meanings like knowledge, untruth, debt, architecture 
etc., it is doubtful whether the suffix -iga denotes them or it is inherent 
in the forms. In the words joyisigam, lekkigam (knowledge) -iga 
denotes profession. In maligam, pusigam (untruth), the meaning 
given is not denoted by the suffix, but by the base. The suffix denotes 
the agent and masculine gender. Similarly, in Saligam (debt), 
chippigam (architect), the suffix expresses the agent and masculine 
gender, -iga is the predominant derivative suffix expressing the agent 
and masculine gender. 

“In the sense of doing a job -va}a, -valja and -ayta are used. In 
the sense of ‘to put’ the suffix -vadiga is used. 

SDS 209 

Examples : 

-vala : adapavalam, madivajam 

-valla: adapavajjam, madivajjam 

-ayta: sujaytar, kallaytar, dafigaytar 

-vadiga: kuncavadigam, pullavadigam 

The first two suffixes also indicate the masculine gender. The 
two suffixes -vaja and -valla are used in the same words. That means 
they are considered identical. Then the question is which of the two 
forms is earlier? In the earlier works, the form -vaUa occurs. 91 It is 
only in the later works that -va}a occurs. Hence -vaJla may be 
considered as the earliest form 92 . Some scholars feel that -vajja is 
derived from the Sanskrit pala 93 . But the earliest of the three forms 
is -valla. The suffix -pala becomes -paja, and then -vala. Whatever 
the change, it must have taken place after -vala. Hence the theory is 
hard to accept 94 . It has to be investigated whether -valJa is to be 
connected with -uj, which is a Dravidian root. 
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The suffix -aytam is composed of ay- ‘to collect’ and -t. The 
resultant form itself came to be used as a single suffix, -vadiga will be 
treated with -adiga etc. 

“-ka£a is used for one who operates and -gara for one who 
performs. After the words kamma, kumba, the -ga m-gara is dropped. 

SDS 210 

Examples: 

.fcaj-a ; nadevalik^aam, behukaram 

_g ar a : malegaram, belegaram 

dropping of -ga: kammaram, kumbaram 

In -kara (doer) a Sanskrit suffix is found. This-ka^a has given rise 
to kaja and -gara. What remains after the dropping of -ga is -ara. 
Is it not possible to establish -ara itself as a separate suffix ? Is it 
from -ara ‘to be able ’ 

“If the suffix is -gara, and the word before that suffix ends in -u, 
then the bindu occurs, and -u becomes -a. In the sense of ‘he is born 
out of it’ the suffix -ica is found. Sometimes the penultimate long 
Vowel becomes short”. 


SDS 211 

Which is the penultimate vowel here ? Whether it is to be 
referred to the derivative word, or to the basic word ? From the 
examples it can be seen that it is the basic word. 

Examples : 

bindu: padungaram, judungajam 

u/a kanchagaram 

-ica: polalicam, alaricam 

short vowel: kaluricam - kaluricam 

‘*In the sense of ‘deeply engaged in” the suffixes -kutiga and 
-ga are found. In the sense of ‘lives in it’ -uliga is used.” 

SDS 212 

Examples : 

-kutiga: kalkutigam, marakutigam 

-ga: matugom, butugam, kantegam 

-uliga: devuligam, magguligam 
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The suffixes -ku{iga and -ga are said to be used in the same sense. 
But it appears that they have to be distinguished. From the examples 
it appears that -kutiga is used in the sense of being deeply engaged in 
some profession. But the same is not true of -ga as is not applied to 
any profession. The form -kutiga can further be divided into kut- 
(kuttu) and -iga. The form -uliga is traced to u\ (ul -+uj[) ‘to cultivate’ 
and -iga. 

In the sense of ‘one who takes’ and ‘that character’ the suffix -guji 
is used with bindu. In the sense of ‘one who has’ the suffix -uni is 
used.” 

SDS 213 

Though -guji is the given suffixal form, it can be further divided 
into two parts: -guj and -i. Here -i is a derivative suffix and -gul 
is from the root kol ‘to take’. The phoneme k in ko] has become -g 
between two vowels. The change of o into u is a historical process. 
The process here is ‘the close vowel mutation’. 55 In the environment 
of the close vowel i, the preceding open vowel becomes a close one, 
viz., u. The form -uni similarly has two components, the root uijl and 
the derivative suffix -i. 

‘‘In the sense of ‘character’ the suffix -uka, -kuli, -aji, -ika, 
-adiga are used”. 

SDS 214 

Examples : 


-uka : 

kattukam, antukam, sannukam 

-kuli: 

porkuji, irukuji 

—aji : 

odali, judali, mataji 

-ika : 

karikam, husikam, rasikam 

-adiga: 

devadiga, puvadiga, pavadiga 


-kuji which reveals ‘the nature’ is not much different from -guji # 
But how to connect it to kol- fr° m the point of view of meaning ? 

The form —a}i appears to be from al~ ‘man’ and-i derivative suffix 
indicating that a particular person has that nature. 

The form -adiga is split into -adi and -iga. This may be traced 
to adu + iga® fi^iga-^-adiga. The form -vadiga mentioned in sutra 209, 
appears to have reference with adiga, but how it has become vadiga is 
difficult to explain. : 
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“In -the sense of operating, and living the suffix -uga is used. The 
suffix -ajiga is also used in the sense of doing, torch-bearer etc.” 

SDS 215 

Examples : 

_ uga ; narugam, berugam, urugara 

-atigam : kollatigam, mavatigam, dlvatigam 

The suffix -atiga may be traced to two components -at and -iga. 
This at (- ata) may be traced to ata (from adu). The word kollatiga 
may be split into koll + and atiga. According to the sutra, if -atiga is 
taken as suffix, kol-is to be taken as the base form. It is from kol 
(bamboo - stick), which is a particular kind of gymnastics. 

The torch-bearer is dlvatiga and is explained by Ke^iraja as 
‘dlvigevididaduvam’. According to him divige is the word^which 
is suffixed. But it may be explained as dlpa+aiiga = dipatiga-+divatiga 
-+dlvatiga. Same is the case with mavatiga. Dr. Kittel gives this 
word in his Dictionary 96 as ma-v-atiga. 

“The suffix -k is used in the sense of ‘one who possesses tho 
character of ’ and -ila is used to mean ‘one who operates in that.” 

' 216 SDS 

Examples : 

-ka : badakam, nidukam, kidukam 

-ila - paccayilam, padeyilam, gavilam 

The suffix -ila is used in the sense of “one who operates in’. 
Hence, he who operates in rubies, is paccayilam, one who operates in 
horses (ghol-ghoda) is gho\ayilam- ‘horse trader’. The sense of 
operation is found in gavilam and Padeyilam. Padeyila means one 
who is in the the army’. Gavila (grsma-ila)" is ‘one who is in the 
village’. Hence, -ila in these words denotes one who lives in. 

“In the sense of ‘there is the thing the suffix -uUa, -odeya, -vanta 
are used. In the sense of ‘whose occupation is eating’, -vapiga is used”. 

SDS 217 

Examples: 

_ u jj a ; dhanamullam, guiiamullam 

-o<Jeya : permeyo<Jeyam, cagadodeyam 

van ta : sirivantam, jayavantam 

vapiga : salavagigam, gandhavaijigam 
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The three suffixes -ujja, -otfeya and -vanta have the sense of 
possession. Is -vapiga (vapa-iga) from ? 

“In measurement, numerals etc., the suffix -aneya and in counting 
the suffix -me are used.” 

SDS 218 


Examples : 

-aneya : ondaneya, eradaneya -aney gives the sense 

of adjective 

-me : orme, irme 

“In the feminine, the suffix -iti, with the dropping of the first 
vowel -i, is used after -a ending words. Sometimes, even in non -a 
ending words -i is dropped; -a ending words sometimes get-aj. 
Optionally -a become -e”. 

SDS 219 


Examples : 

-iti: 


dropping of i: 
-al : 

-al in krits : 
a e: 


maddaligiti, kannadigiti, okkaligiti 
akkasaliti 

manigarti, malegarti, polati 
aval, i ya l> piriyal 
osarisidal, ragisidal 
sitage, cadure 


The suffix -iti occurs in many words, with the first vowel -i 
dropped in some words. In most of the words given as examples for 
-iti it comes as a second suffix, already one derivative suffix being 
there. 

The suffix -iti is usually derived from Sanskrit strl , via Prakrit 
itthi. But there are pure Dravidian words like keladi, madadi etc., 
where -di or -adi is found. Hence this -iti may be traced to -adi or 
-di, a pure Dravidian suffix. 98 

SDS 220 


-a} is a suffix denoting feminine gender. 

“If the derivative suffix is there, the word-final vowel or syllable 
is dropped. In the derivative form, the nature of compound and 
verbal themes arc also found.” 
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Examples : 

dropping of the 

vowel: 

dropping of -ru, du : 
compound nature : 


Telungiti, desigiti, hadarigiti 
erutam-etam, odu-otam 
malegara-malegart i 

kancagarti, bajegarti 
atam, patam. kuta 

In some places, there is -ta 

SDS 221 


verbal theme: 

Sometimes i, u, e are mixed with -v. 
along with a and e.” 


_ v . toravi, alavi, balavi, pejavu, maj;ave 

e)ave 

non-a ending : u\ivu, ka\ivu. ti\ivu 

_ ta : aritam, kaditam 

_ te : agajte, pogajte, negajte 

Instead of saying ‘sometimes i, u, e are mixed with v,’ it can be 
said that the usual Sandhi phenomenon takes place. Two other suffixes 
mentioned are -ta and te. 


“In the sense of prosperity, -ike is found. In other places, tana, 
-ume, -ame, -ge, -ke, -me, -pi, and -u are found.” 


SDS 222 


-ike: 

unnatike, pannatike (not in consonant ending 
words) 

-tana : 

kalitana, eggatana, (not in Sanskrit words) 

-ume : 

takkume 

-ame 

tlrame 

-ge: 

uduge, polge 

-ke : 

madike, kaijke 

-me: 

olme, perme, janme 

-pu : 

kadupu, melpu taijpu 

-pi : 

kalpi, nompi 

-u : 

uggu, kivudu 


-ike and -ke are given as two different suffixes ; -ike occurs in 
vowel-ending words, and -ke after consonant-ending words. Hence, 
in madike which is given as an example for -ke, it can be said that 
-ike is there, or it even appears that there is only -ke suffix. 
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-u also is considered to be a derivative suffix in uggu, kivu^u etc. 
But though -u may be a derivative suffix elsewhere, here it may not 
be taken as a suffix. The original root form itself may be considered 
a derivative form. 

“If the -pu, giving an abstract sense, is the second member, the 
r in piridu becomes bindu, and the previous i becomes e. Thus, pijidu 
becomes pempu. In the sense of character the -ka suffix is used. 

SDS 223 


-ka : naduka, uduka 

pi£idu + pu - per + pu; pern + pu - pempu 

“The root-vowel i in the sense of ‘characteristic’ becomes e; and 
the root-vowel u becomes o and is lengthened. In the final position it 
also becomes -a. Even the root itself can be its character.” 


SDS 224 

Examples : 

i -*• e : kidu - kedu, isu-esu 

u o: kudu-kodu, tudu-todu 

length : idu-Idu, bidu-bldu, sudu-sudu 

- a: atam, patam, tltam, no{am 

root : tade, nade, urku, sorku 

Length itself serves as the derivative suffix. So, the root idn 
becomes the noun Idu, bidu-bldu 

By the addition of -a to the root, some derivative forms are 
created. In the examples, adu,-atam, nodu-notam etc., in addition to 
the -a, there is one more feature seen, viz., unvoicing of the voiced 
consonant, e.g,,d- t (adu-atam etc.)- 

Sometimes, the root itself behaves like a noun. Hence, the 
derivative suffix here may be taken as nil. 

About the forms which have changed to ei and u. 

changed to o, the following observation may be made. In Kannada, 
historically two kinds of vowel mutations are found. The open vowel 
mutation, where, in the environment of the open vowel (only derivative 
suffix beginning with -a) the root vowel also became open. For 
example, su^lu-si^-aru, kila-kela And the close vowel mutation, 
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where in the environment of the close vowel, the root vowel also 
becomes a close one. This is found particularly in Kannada. For 
example the Tamil eli -‘rat’, becomes ili in Kannada and the Tamil 
kori- ‘sheep’ becomes kuji in Kannada. The phenomenon of o-+u was 
active in proto-old Kannada stage." By the Middle Kannada stage 
(i.e. by the time of Kegiraja), such forms as kidu, kudu etc., were more 
prevalent. Hence, he had to say, i becomes e and u becomes o. 

“For comparison -vol, -ante, antevol and -vol are used. In -a 
ending words, bindu occurs and v is changed to b.” 

SDS 225 

Examples : 


-vol : 

jalanidhivol, kulagirivol 

ante 

giriyante, kaviyante 

antevol : 

baliyantevol 

-vol : 

kadalvol 

-v-b : 

Indrambol, candrambol 


“-ayila is used irrespective of whether the word is in Sanskrit or 
Kannada. The other derivative suffixes may be recognised.” 

SDS 226 

Examples: 

Sanskrit : gadhayilam, rekhayilam 

Kannada : ojayilam, a^dayilam 

The suffixes are usually divided into categories, viz., Derivative 
suffixes, and Inflectional suffixes. Inflectional suffixes determine 
the function of the word. Derivational suffixes are responsible 
for forming words. If some suffix is added to the root, the resultant 
form may become a noun, an adjective etc. For example, adu-a^am. 
kudu-ku^am. By the addition of the derivational suffix, a noun form 
may become an adjective form. For example, ondu- ondaneya, eradu 
-eadaneya. Adjectives will become nouns by the addition of these 
suffixes. For example, bisi-bisidu, posa-posatu. 

Usually, derivative suffixes are more in number, 100 compared to 
inflectional suffixes. Many of the suffixes given above are relevant 
examples. 

INDECLINABLES 

Ke^iraja straightway starts with defining indeclina- bles : “In 
imitation words, and words ending inane there will be -g optionally”. 

SDS 315 
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Examples: 

imitation words: 
-adu : 

-ne: 
n -g : 


dhigilane, bhugilane, bhorane 
nuAkadu, nujadu 
kammane, immane 
neftane - nettage, 
kammane-kammage 


“ilia in the sentence is a verbal indeclinable. Klludu nirner 
nirneram - are indeclinables.” nirner ' 

SZ>S316 

and ‘‘ IndeC,inables Iike summane, summage, usika indicate silence- 
and gurugummage, binnage, binnane indicate no action.” 

SDS 317 


“The indeclinable anum is used in the sense of place direction 

*— —• -M- 
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Examples : 

place : 
direction : 
time : 
numeral : 
ana: 
a^a : 


elliyanum 

ettanum 

endanum 

ondanum, eradanum 

karyama^amilla 

guriama^amilla 


The indeclinables nade, ede, avagam, nere, nldum karam 
adam, ey d e . n Ql adu, piridu, nldu, mige, kenna m , ellam gi^ X’ 
meaning of excess.” 8 tne 
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bhonkane, cekkane, bhorane, bhonkal, cadapudane, girratirrane 
beccara, ka^uceccara are used in the sense of quickness.” 8 ’ r - rat,rrane ’ 

SDS 320 


for J Th !, f ° rmS S8am ’ V3lam ’ Ve - ram > dal indicate definiteness- the 
form mattma is used for ‘diffpront* • u- ■ s , tne 

separateness.” ‘ ’ beJeVeJC glVeS the meanin g of 

SDS 321 

movement Mdthe f”’ tltta T’ tijrane ’ ba |l ane g' ve the sense of 
orms oykane, ne{{ane give the sense of clarity.” 


SDS 322 
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“The form ahaha is used to express pain; akkata is used for 

surprise and sorrow; ayyo is used to express teasing or sorrow. 

SDS 323 

“The forms oho, and ho are used in the sense of stopping; odane 
gives the sense of together, gahagaha expresses laughter; and 
sodambadam indicates big.” SDS 324 

“ah and ah are used for surprise and fun respectively; u* is used 
for expressing sorrow, pleasure, intolerableness etc. 325 

“In the sense of remembrance, thought, calling etc., elele and e 
are used In the sense of determination or oneness e is used. 

SDS 326 

"The form matte is used in the sense of after, ettannm is used 
for everywhere, arame is used in the sense of one, belpata 

young.” SDS 327 

“sale is used for always, hum for interrogation and alte for 
suspicion” SDS 328 

“am and um are additives. The forms e, 6 , o, 0 express doubt, 
question and objection.” SDS 329 

“The forms summane, summage, baride, allaval.are used .fot 
‘no reason’. For the word anta £ im the non-e forms of the instrumental 
viz., im, indam, inde occur.” SDS 330 

“The forms bajike, bajikkam, balikam balikke. baj.iyam give 
the sense of ‘after’ ; men is used to indicate ‘alternative . ^ ^ 

“pavvane indicates accident and fear; antu, intu suggest comple¬ 
tion of the pada, chili, issi are used for contempt. 5^5 332 

“The forms antire, ante, antevol are used in the sense of analogy; 
and gala, gada are used for formal information and proper 

sation.” 


SDS 333 
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“ballc, baji are used for ‘once more’, andu, indu, undu, endu 
indicate time” 

SDS 334 

“The forms antu, intu, untu, entu give the meaning “this way” 
etc. The indeclinables to be mentioned next will indicate time and are 
used with the dative and genitive”. 

SDS 335 

“agaj, TgaJ, agadu Igadu indicate time; savajade, pojtade, 
savajtade indicate ‘dawn’; ” 

SDS 336 

“nadidu, naje indicate future, and ninne, monne indicate past; 
Ivaru and moneyedu are used for near past respectively.” 

SDS 337 

At the outset, it is obvious that Ke&iraja’s treatment of 
indeclinables does not contain -much in the way of theory. It just 
contains a list of indeclinables, of course with their meaning. In the 
following section some attempt at systematisation will be made. 

The definition of the noun given in the previous sections was : 
‘The form which takes or is capable of taking case suffixes is noun.’ 
According to this definition, mara, gida etc., are, of course, nouns. But 
forms like andu (andina, andininda etc.); megu (megina, etc.), mele 
(melina etc.), are also nouns. Ke^iraja himself has included forms 
like andu etc ., 102 in the section on nouns, saying that these forms take 
all the seven case suffixes. The same forms, viz., andu, indu, undu, 
are also included among indeclinables . 103 According to him, the forms 
agaj, Igaj, agadu, Igadu, savajtade, poltade, nadidu, nale, ninne, 
monne, moneyedu which indicate time, take the dative and genitive 
case suffix . 104 It can be added to his statement that these forms take 
all the case suffixes. Hence, all forms included in the list of avyayas 
by Ke^iraja may have to be included among nouns. Some scholars 105 
go to the extent of not recognising this class. The reason why KeSiraja 
has included these forms indicating time appears to be that they have 
been included among avyayas in Sanskrit. It would have been more 
appropriate if he had said that some nouns like andu, indu are also 
used as adverbs. 

Ksdiraja has established the form ilia as a separate entity and 
called it a verbal indeclinable. This is a negative form of the root il. 
Then other forms like un, in, mun, pin, occuring in the words angay, 
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aftgai, incara, muftgal, mungay, piftgtf. P™ bc « e etc '<* are also 
indeclinables. These are indeclinable forms indicating p ace. 

All indeclinables may be classified into four broad classes: 
Interjections (bhavasucakavyaya) 

Adverbs (kriyavi^esanavyaya) 

Conjunctions (samuccayakavyaya) 

Post-positions (anusargavyaya) 


Interjections : 

To exoress a certain feeling we use certain sounds. To express 
feelings like joy, sorrow, contempt and so on, we use separate wor s. 
Such forms are indeclinables. 


Examples: 


Calling : 
Emphasis : 
Interrogation 
and doubt: 
Feelings : 


a, a, e, 5, ela. ela, elay, elo, elau, elele 
e, 5. 


5 , e, 5, ei>, o, 0 , . . , . 

ah. akata, akkata, ayyo, ahaha, aha, ufi, 

uh, oho, 

ha, hoho, chih, issi, thu, che, etc. 


Even particles (nipatas) expressing the above feelings are included 
in this class. 


Adverbs : 


Verbal indeclinables indicate the manner, place, time or number 
of J acl tha. took place. Among indeclinaWea .dv«bs and 
imitative words are in majority. To aeineve snob forms, the 
adverbial suffixes -ane, -age etc., are added. 

Examples : 

Imitative : gicEane-gijcage, bhonkane, bhorane, 

summane-summage, nettage 

Adjectival: kammane-kammage, nu M ane-nm>oage, 

mellane-mellage 

The forms described by Keiiraja as analogical torn* are. also 
included in this class. For example, antu, intn, en u. 
ante, antevol, vol. 
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Conjunctions: 

These are the linkages responsible for joining two words or 
sentences. In sutra 133, some conjunctions like ath, urn, etc. are given. 
Kediraja has given matte, which gives the meaning of again, mgp, 
used in the sense of optional; mattam also is one such conjunction. 

Post-positions : 

Some indeclinables coming after verbal themes and nouns give a 
different meaning. Such forms are called post-positions. Forms like 
anegam, inegam, annegam, annam, inam, alodam, e with bindu (in 
sati saptami), veram, varegam, odam, odane etc., are examples of 
post-positions. The reason why they are called post-positions is that 
they are not suffixes, but independent words. Keiiraja includes ante, 
antire, antevol etc., among independent words, but does not do so 
with regard to forms like annam, inam. The reason for this is not 
clear. 

Finally, the term ‘indeclinable’ which is improperly equated 
with adverb, is not clearly understood. Nouns taking case suffixes 
undergo changes owing to elision, insertion, mutation etc. Hence they 
are changing (vikari) forms. Some forms do not undergo any change 
(avikari). Such forms are called indeclinables; and among many 
classes of indeclinables, the adverb is one. 

VERBAL THEMES 

KeSiraja’s treatment of the verbal theme is given in the following 
sutras : 

“A base indicating action, and without any case suffix, is called 
a (verbal) root. What remains after the negative suffix is taken out, is 
a root. Suffixes are of six kinds.” 

SDS 227 

The definition of verbal root is given in this sutra. The base form 
which expresses action and has no suffixes is called a root. After sutra 
265, Keiiraja says ‘kriyarthodhatuh’. Of all grammarians, Keiiraja 
has defined the term ‘dhatu’ satisfactorily. According to this sutra, 
expressions like madisu etc., are excluded from being ‘dhatu’. Accord¬ 
ing to Ke^iraja’s definition, ‘pratyaya’ and ‘vibhakti’ are the same ; 
hence all suffixes are removed from the form to get the root. He 
has given the procedures for detecting this root. A negative form is 
to be taken; from that form the negative suffix is to be taken out. 
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There is one more aspect which is not stated in the sutra. That is, after 
taking out the negative suffix, still there is the personal suffix. That 
also has to be removed. Then what remains is the root. 

For example, take the form madidarh. The negative form will be 
madam. If from this the third person singular suffix -am is removed, 
the form madu (madu-am - madam) is the root. Similarly, kudu 
nodu, kadu, etc. are roots. 

The only defect in this sutra is : according to the procedure laid 
down by Kegiraja, what remains after the removal of the personal 
termination -am in madam, is mad. But he says that what remains, 
is madu. Instead of stating the morphophonemic rules, he has taken 
them for granted. 

The six suffixes mentioned in the previous sutra, are given in the 
next sutra : “ -am, -ar, -ay, -ir, -en and -evu, are the suffixes of the 
singular and plural number, and of the three persons respectively.” 

SDS 228 


Ke^iraja gives a list of Kannada roots after following the two 
sutras : “As Sanskrit roots were treated by Bhima in the same way 
Kannada roots were treated by Ke^ava”. 

SDS 264 

“The Kannada roots have neither aspirated sound nor the phonemes 
n, n, &, s, h and ksa in the final position.” 

SDS 265 


The six suffixes which frequantly come in verbal themes can be 
listed in the following manner : 


. 

Singular 

Plural 

Illrd person 

-am 

-ar 

Ilnd person 

-ay 

-ir 

1 st person 

-en 

-evu 

r. 

Illrd person 

madidam 

madidar 

Ilnd person 

madiday 

madidir 

1 st person 

madiden 

madidevu 


“Verbal suffixes are found in adjectives, pronouns, numerals and 
Sanskrit adjectives.” 

SDS 230 
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Examples: 

adjective : 
pronoun : 
numeral : 

Sanskrit adjective: 
non-adjective : 


ollidam, ojjidar 

pej;am, pejar 

orvam, orvar 

uddhatam, uddhatar 

kavikesavanem, dauhitranem 

Mallikarjunasutanem 


„ T . ^ * nCXt SUtra ’ Ki * ir5ja s P eaks of different number suffixes : 

he suffix -ar, which comes as a substitute for -gaj in masculine and 
feminine, is found optionally for -ir, -v of the second person, and 
evu of the first person. In Sanskrit adjectives, it is compulsory. There 
is n before -en of the first person singular, and for -vu in -evu 
according to some authors there is bindu”. 

SDS 231 


Examples : 

kuridir -kuridarir, ngridarir -neridir 
piriyevu - piriyarevu, orvir -orvarir 

kulavriddhar 
piriyanen, asiyanen 

noduvenu - noduvem, 
paduvenu-paduvem 

Here, too, Keiiraja considers -ga| as the basic form, and the 

others as snbstitnted forms. Though expected of a formal grammarian 
It is hard to accept. 

In the following sutra, KeSiraja gives the tense suffixes : “The 
augments -da, -dapa and -va indicate the three tenses viz., past 
present and future. Before -da and -dapa, irrespective of number] 
there is -i after u-ending words. For the future -va there is no i” 

SDS 232 


optional -ar : 

-ar compulsory in 
Skt. adjectives: 
n : 

optional bindu in 
- ev, -uv: 


Examples : 

-da : 

-dapa : 

-va : 

insertion of-1: 
no insertion of 1: 


padedam, geldam, i^idam 
ettidapam, ottidapam 
kuduvam, uduvam 
tugidam, bagidam 
bigivarh, natfevaih. 
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••All verbs indicating past, present and future will be past tense 
forms while indicating negation. 5^5 233 

For example, the negative form madam indicates madidam 
madidapam, maduvam. 

“There is p for v in roots ending in r, £, J., n, g, s, 0 , and in 
some otheHnstances there is doubling, ^d -s endmg rootsts 
dropped. In -n and -e ending roots, v becomes b. ^ ^ 

• r r . n g and s, the future tense marker v 
becomelT ZtZZt'A doubled. And it is dropped after -g and 
-s ending roots. 

Examples : 


-r : 

-£ • 

-I- 

-n : 

-g • 

-s : 

-o: 

doubling : 
b after n : 
b after n : 


kurpam. tarpam, barpam 
arpam, torpam 
aga^pam, kijpam 
anpam, nompam 
popam, tapam, tup am 
taripam, baripam, besapam 
opam 

to\appam, udayippam, belappam 
enbam, nambam 
unbam, kanbam, manbam 


“The -p in -dnpa is optionally doubled. After the root no-, if 
there is -da or -dapa there is -n, and the length ,n no ts shorty ^ 


Examples : 


optional doubling 


n<3 : 
be : 


baredapam - baredappam 
karedapam — karedappam 
nondam, nondapam 
bendam, bendapam 


- _ i and -u For present action, there is 
“For past action, there is -1 ana u. v 

-utum, -uttum, -ute, -utte.” SDS 247 

Examples: . 

nast tense -i: nacci bandam, mecci pogajdam 

past tense - u: kusidu natfedam, nenedu psjdam 
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present tense - utu : nagutum, pugutum 
present tense - uttu: ko^uttum, ja^iyuttum 
present tense - utte : kettutte, parasutte 
present tense - ute : mirugute, enute 


The forms -utu, -uttu and -ute, -utte do not have any definite 
environment of their own. Hence, they are in free variation. 

“After ml, tar, bar, kol, sal, if there is-da and -dapa, there will 
be n for ml, r and 1. In ‘nil’ it is optional.” 

SDS 248 


When the past tense indicater -da and the present tense indicater 
- dapa are there, the previous ml, r in tar and bar, 1 in kol and sal 
are changed to n. For ‘nil* it is optional. 

Examples : 

n : mindam, tandam, bandam, sandam 

optional in nil: nindam - niltam 

“For final -i and -u of the roots before -da and -dapa, there will 
be -e and -o. In negative meaning, the vowel in tar and bar is 
lengthened.” 

SDS 249 

i and u, when followed by -da and -dapa, are changed to e and o. 
And the vowel in tar and bar is lengthened in negation. 

i-*e : kidu-ketfam, isu-eccam, tiru-tettam 

u—*o : ugu-okkam, pugu-pokkam, kudu-kottam 

no change : idu-ittam, iru-irdam, udu-uttam, sudu-suttam. 

In non negation the vowel is sometimes lengthened. For example: 
bara marajikagamane. 

“The root-final third varnas (of varga) before -da and - dapa 
become the first varnas (of the varga). For root-final -su there is c.” 

SDS 250 

Examples : 

g-^k : ugu-okkam, pugu-pokkam, nagu-nakkam 

: na^u-nattam, kidu-ke{tam, ku^u-ko^am 

d-+t : mudu-muttam 

8 U->c : pasu-paccam, bisu-beccam, isu-eccam 
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Similarly, for-dapa. 

“For root-final r, for the roots S a and I. there w,11 be t before 
-da-. The length in sa and I is shortened.’ s£>s 251 


Examples : 

E ; kiru-kettam, pe E u-pettam, gi E u-gettam 

r _+ : aru -artam (arutam also) 

sa : sattam 

l ; ittam 

There are some other similar examples kan-kandam, ml-mindam 

H ' el “-Ta'Sa“; k. c. ,, . and p assumes that form. If there are 
other var^as, -da becomes - da or ta or ta. ^ 252 


Examples : 

_k • ugu-dam - okkam, roigu-dam - mikkam 

_ c ; isu-eccam, bisu-beccam, pasu-paccam 

_ t • todu-tottam, kodu-kottam, bidu-bittam 

-t: peju-pettam, tepi-tettam, po E u-pottam 

-d : up-dam-updam, kapdam, kopdam 

-d : pol-poltam, sol-so It am, nil-ciltam 

Owing to the use of W, * is not found in Some CaSCS C ' g '’ 
pundam, mapdam, nerdam, bijdam. 

Ke^iraia says ‘if, after words ending in k, c, !. t, p, etc. But 
the words here actually end in voiced sounds, as in migu ugu todu, 
tc of cou se with vowels. So he should have said ‘words emhngm 
f i’ d b ’ Even then it would have been a fault. The real situation is 

examples, the past tense suffix is not -da. Because, when 
two voiced sounds -g (in migu) and -d (in dapa) come tog 'fit tt, y 
cannot result in voiceless sounds. At least one of the sounds has to 
voiceless for such assimilation. Hence, -t- has to be taken as the past 

tense suffix as the roots end in a voiced sound. About the past tense 

suffixes, more will be said after the summary is comp e e. 

“The g in pogu, agu is dropped if -da or -dapa comes. In the 
past tense, y occurs and for the neuter -udu, there is -tu, and -ga 

are dropped.” 


SDS 253 
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Examples : 


dropping of g : 

pogu-da-am 

podam 


agu-da-am 

adam 

insertion of y: 

agu-tu 

aytu 


pogu-tu 

poytu 


“The l of koj before -da becomes n. The u of the root u\ becomes 
o- and -da is forbidden. The neuter plural -uvu becomes -avu.” 

SDS 256 

Examples : 

koj: koj-dam - kog-dam 

ul : ojam, ojar 

neuter (uj): ojavu 

The negative of u${u is il. 

“Irrespective of tense, number and gender we have -gum and 
-kum in the third person singular.” 

SDS 238 

The suffix -gum or -kum is applied irrespective of any tense, 
number and gender. 

Examples : 

past tense : andu madugum, andu majkum 

three genders: talsdari bisusuygum, Bhuvalayadhipam 

nudigum 

present and future : emaglgaje sucisugum 
number : orvane gelgum, irvarum nudigum 

“kum : karimurivokum, nungirkum, barkum 

both : sucisugum-sucikum, madugum-majkum 

“If -kum comes after -isu, sometimes it is dropped from -isu. 
Some people double the k in -kum. It has not to be used when not 
pleasing to the ears.” 

SDS 239 

Examples : 

elision of -su : manisu-kum - ma^ikum 

bhavisu-kum - bhavikum 

doubling : purudikkum, ranjikkum, palikkum 

harsh to ears : ondikkum, kedikkum 

“In the imperative, for the third person singular and plural, there 
is-ge or -kc. The -ke is sometimes doubled. For the second and 
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first person plural, in simultaneous statement, there is im and am 
respectively.” SZ , S 24Q 


Examples: 


-ge: 

-ke: 
plural: 

optional doubling 
for -ke: 


-im : 
-am: 


avam kuduge, avam padege 
avam tarke, avar barke 
avar majtke, avar torke 

raksike -raksikke pujike - pujikke 
irisim, tarisim 
taguvam, egayvam 


“The second person singular of the root is also the imperative 
form. For the root ir, there is -u. The imperative is found with 

repeated action.” ^ 

The nature of the imperative is given in the sutra. The second 
person singular form is also the imperative form. 


Examples : 

nodu, padu, kej, iru 
bidubidu, kojkol, nadenade 


“For the Kannada root in purpose, self-doing, or others-doing, 
there will be -isu. For Sanskrit polysyllabic roots in self-doing -isu- 
is used. In the sense of utility also there is isu”. ^ ^ 


Examples : 


purpose : 
self-doing : 
other-doing : 
monosyllabic root: 
Sanskrit root 

(self-doing): 
utility: -Skt : 

Kan : 


matim nagisidam, pajjeyim kanisidam 
nattisidam, kattisidam, bettisidam 
nudiyisidam, mudiyisidam 
lyisidam, teyisidam 

khaiidisidam 
-citrisidam, mudrisidam 
pongisidam, soppisidam 


“In the second person negative and imperative, there is -al. Also 
in the sense of utility object and causative, there is -al. When the 
action indicates the meaning, there is -al again. $ ^ 

The satra is about the use of the suffix -al. 
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Examples: 

imperative : 
non-imperative 
negative : 

utility : 
action : 


usir-al-im - usiralim: saralim 

bageyal, pugal 
ijiyal, lyal, tariyal 
gelal, pugal, muttal 


“If there is no negative, there is -ke after -al. Sometimes -al 
is dropped.” 

SDS 246 


Examples : 

_ke : nudiyalke, psj[alke, bedalke 

dropping of -al : udalvej-udavej, todalvej - todavej 

“If the imperative -ke and kum occur after pogu, the last syllable 
of pogu is dropped. The final syllable of Sgu is also dropped, and the 
previous vowel is shortened.” 

SDS 254 

Examples : 

poke-pokum, akke-akkum 

“1 of ul becomes n. The second member, viz., the neuter -udu 
becomes -tu. In negation, for neuter -du and -uvu, there will be 
-adu, and -avu.” 

SDS 255 

Examples: 

uj-du-uifju 

negation: uji-adu - ujiyadu; mijiyadu, paj[asadu 

-avu ; sallavu, nillavu, gellavu 

After the treatment of tense suffixes, Keiiraja treats of person in 
the following sutras: “The first, second and third persons have an 
independent meaning. When the three are together, the first person 
predominates. When the second and third persons are together, the 
second person predominates. In a simultaneous statement the third 
person is never important.” 

SDS 234 

Examples : 

independent 

meaning : atanirdam, avarirdar 

nlm kapday, nlm ka^ir 
an keldem, am kaldevu 
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difference : nlnumatanumanum popevu 

atanumanum nlnum pejdevu 
anum nlnumatanum besakeyvevu 

predominance of 

second person: atanum nlnum kudidir. 

nlnumatanum kudidapir 

“The tan, nln, an forms are third second and first persons 
respectively. The singular is referring to one and the plural to many” 

SDS 235 

Here, KeSiraja gives the third, second and first person forms and 
also defines the terms singular and plural. 

Examples : 

third person : taneccam (sg); tav todardijpyar 

second person : nlm munciday 

first person : anarivem 

“For the third person neuter, singular and plural, there is -du 
and -vu respectively; -udu is used also in the abstract sense.” 

SDS 236 

The neuter gender suffixes are treated here. 

Examples : 

singular : bare-da-udu - baredudu; neredudu 

plural: nimir-da-uvu-nimirduvu; amarduvu 

abstract sense : Ivudu kurpudu 

in imperative: rak§ippudennam 

“For the neuter singular there are -itu, -ittu, and -attu forms. 
For the third person feminine singular there is -a \." 

SDS 237 

Examples : 

-attu : irdattu, pasarisidattu 

-aj : tadedal, padedal 

“In satisaptami which is responsible for two subjects, there is e. 
For that e some use -a \. The correct form is alodam” 

SDS 260 

Satisaptami is responsible for two subjects. 

Examples : 

gayakam pade devam meccidam 
patravade vadakam bajisidam 
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“ a ' pBdapa^maAgaJanandottuttiral dodraka 

nripatisukhasin anagirdanaga] 
alodam : vasantam baralo^am kogileyuligum 


j-rr . - ui me wora indicating a 

different party, the word comes after the root irrespective of the three 
genders, three numbers and three persons.” 


Examples : 


SDS 261 


feminine: 
masculine : 
neuter : 
singular : 
dvivacana : 
plural : 

three numbers: 


past : 
present: 
future : 


nojpode aval 
nudivode avam 
tiduvode kammelar tldugum 
kaduvode orvane ballidam 
porisuvodirvarum takkar 
nudivodellarum matariyar 
porduvode avan ollidam 
tirduvode avar oljidar 
Ivode nlvoUidir 
pusido^e bittam 
pajancidapode kondapam 
citripode tu] i key am tarisuvam 


with tu "‘am, cuuaam always occur 

and hef I r C ° me ^ mUtati ° n f ° rms for e of satisaptami, 

and before e the form alodam also occurs.” 


Examples : 
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-inegam : 

-udum : 
-annam: 
-annegam : 

-inam : 
-aloflam : 

-e : 

e and alodam 
agama: 


kamakaram karamadangi 
nurgaappinegam kamadanadange- voydarii 
baravejembudum. . . barpambujodaram 
uddade negevannam poyyalendavvajipudu 
Oleyodane muttungaloj nare 
barpennegamiru 
puguvinam 

kurukuladhipam nudiyalodam 
nelanedire notakar kannalase manam korage 

baralodane kottam 


nc forms annegam, annam, inegam, inam are common to the 
present and future, -udum and alodam are used in the past tense.” 


SDS 258 
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present: nenevanegam bandam 

future : Ivannegamirdam, bejagappinam kelisidam 

past : pavase kidalodam nlr ti^idudu 

“If the words varam, varegam are second members, then 
annegam, innegam, ennegam drop their -ga. elsewhere, though 
varam and varegam are there, there is no elision. The word mutte 
also gives the sense of boundary.” 

ji/o 2 ,jy 

The words varam, varegam indicate the boundary. 

Examples : 

elision of - ga: ennegam-varam-ennevaram 

innegam-varam-innevaram 
mu tte : desemutte, vardhi mutte 

In the next sutra, KeSiraja gives the nature of the transitive verb. 
“If where or what are the questions demanded, it is transitive. To a 
roots padu with -al is affixed.” 263 

If the verb, together with the subject, expects the question where 
and what, it is called transitive. There, for all the roots, padu-al is 
affixed. And, as previously stated, person suffixes like -am, -ar, etc., 
will of course be there. 

Examples: 

taniralpattam, tamiralpattar, nlniralpattay, 
nimiralpatpr, anirlpattem, amiralpattevu 

In the next sutra, KsSiraja takes up a stray example : “The root 
‘beje’ is used for plants, and ‘bale’ in other cases. The abstract noun 
of bele is bele and that of baje is balavi." 

SDS 229 


This needs no explanation or example. 

KeSiraja makes a general statement about meaning. A root 
can convey many meanings. They should be understood in accordance 
with the usages of the great.” 


SDS 262 
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According to Kdiir&ja, there are three tenses, viz., past, present 
and future, and the suffixes indicating these tenses are -da-, -dapa-, 
and -va- respectively. Then he says that in some cases of the past 
tense, i is inserted before -da-, e.g., tugu -i—da-am = tugidam; 
bagidam, etc. This can also be put in another way. That is, in the 
examples quoted above, the past tense suffix is -id. Elsewhere 
(sutra 250) he says that, before -da- and -dapa-, the root final g, d, d, 
are changed to k, t, t, which is hard to explain. 

The suffixes which represent the past, present and future are not 
-da-, -dapa-, and -va- but -d-, -dap- and -v-. The -a- in all these 
examples does not seem to be necessary. In the examples bare-datam 
etc., it appears that -da- is the form. But it can be easily shown that 
this is due to the morphophonemic process of elision of one of the 
vowels. Hence the form of these suffixes may be established as -d-, 
-dap-, and -v-. 

Again, the present tense indicator -dap- does not appear to be a 
separate suffix like -d- and -v-. It appears to be a combination of 
the past tense and future tense suffixes. Caldwell, in search of the 
origin of this suffix -dap-, accepts 107 the explanation given by Rev. 
Kittel, who regards -dap- as being properly -dapa- and -dapa- as 
consisting of -da-apa-. This -apa he considers identical with -aha-, 
the future participle of -ahu-. The present tense suffix, which is a 
combination of the past and future tense suffixes, lends credence to the 
theory that in Kannada there are only two tenses, past and non-past 
(which includes present and future). Though there may be separate 
suffixes for present and future, really there is no distinction between 
them at the level of usage. 

About the past tense -d-: In the light of the different explanations 
given by Ke^iraja, viz., insertion of the vowel i in some cases, and 
the voiced phoneme changing to a voiceless one in some environments, 
it is better to establish three forms in the past tense suffix. Otherwise, 
it will be difficult to explain certain forms according to the rules given 
by Ke^iraja. The three forms are -d-, -id-, and -t-. 

The form -d- occurs in examples like padedam, geldam, ididam, 
etc; the form -id- is found in examples like tugidam, bagidam etc., 
and -t- occurs in nattam, kettam, muttam etc. It appears 
that the 985 roots given by KeSiraja, may be conveniently grouped 
into these three classes. As he has only listed the roots and not 
given any classification, the same may be attempted here. 
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For the sake of classification, the past tense suffixes are taken as 
the bases. As there are three suffixes viz., -d-, -id- and -t-, the classes 
may be called the -d- class, the -id- class and the -t- class. 

Examples : 

-d- class : pade, gel, idi, I, o, no, bgy 

-id- class : tugu, bagu, tajku, tinuku 

-t- class : nadu, kidu, kudu, ugu, pogu, mudu 

The usual structure of the Kannada verb is root and tense suffix 
plus personal ending. The above classes may be explained in the 
following manner : 

pade-d-am — padedam 
gel-d-ay — gelday 
bey-d-en —benden 

tugu-id-ar — tugidar 
bagu-id-ir — bagidir 
ta^ku-id-evu — tajkidevu 

nadu-t-am — nad-t-am — nat-t-am — nattam 

(due to assimilation) 

kidu-t-am — kedu (sutra 249) -t-am — kettam 
kudu-t-am — kottam 

In the light of the above, sutra 250 appears to be faulty. The 
sutra states that the root-final third varnas of the varga before -da- 
and -dapa- become the first varnas. Two voiced sounds coming 
together, and both assimilating to the voiceless sounds is something 
impossible. 

About the inserted i in the past tense, there is considerable 
discussion. Caldwell says that it is a suffix indicating past tense. 
It cannot be explained as due to euphonic combination. 108 
R. Narasimhachar also supports Caldwell’s view. He says 109 : 
‘Another temporal particle used for forming the past tense in all three 
languages is i, which is followed by -d- in Kannada. It is the 
continuation of the Proto-Dravidian suffix i ’. 

The future tense suffix is -v-, according to Kegiraja. And this 
assumes the form of -b-, -p-, and -pp-. 110 
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Examples : 

-v-: kajvem, pejvam 

-b- : eijbam, ti^bam, kanbam 

-p- • barpam, tarpam, kurpam 

-pp-: tojappam, bejappam 

According to A. N. Narasimhaiah, 111 the earliest future tense 
suffix is -pp-, from this, -p- and -v- are developed later on. Accord¬ 
ing to Caldwell, -v- is the original form. 112 

There are suffixes -gum and -kum. The peculiarity about these 
suffixes is that they stand for all the three tenses, genders, numbers 
and persons. 

Examples : 

andumadugum (past) 
nafe madugum (future) 
indu madugum (present) 
tajodari bisusuygum (feminine) 
bhuvajayadipam nudigum (masculine) 
irvarum nudigum (plural) 

That is, in -kum and -gum there is neutralisation of the tense, 
person, gender and number distinctions. Then there is suffix -ke 
(-kke) or -ge. This comes in the imperative, in place of the third 
person terminations. 

Examples: 

avam kuduge, avam padege (-ge- singular) 
avam tarke, avar barke (-ke- singular) 
avar majke, avar torke (-ke- plural) 
avar pujike - pujikke (-kke- optional) 

The forms -kke, -ke and -ge may be treated as the variants of 
one form. It appears that -ke occurs after roots ending in r, \; and 
-ge elsewhere, -kke is in free variation with -ke. Hence all the 
three forms may be considered as sub-members of one morpheme. 
Further there is treatment of personal terminations. They are, in 
all, six, differing for gender and person. 

They are: 

Singular Plural 

evu 


first person 


en 
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second person 

ay 

ir 

third person 

am 

ar 


al (feminine) 



udu (neuter) 

uvu (neuter) 


Kegiraja also states that for the third person singular, -am and 
the forms -itu, -ittu and -attu are optional substitutes in the neuter. 
For example, muttitu, mettitu, odittu, alladittu, irdattu. A point 
which KeSiraja did not state regarding these forms is that they are 
used only in the past tense. 

A third point Ke^iraja has dealt with is ‘satlsaptami’. He has 
done it in five sutras: Satlsaptami is mainly a concept in Sanskrit 
grammar. Hence, before treating of satlsaptami in Kannada, one 
should have a clear idea about satlsaptami in Sanskrit. ‘An action 
which indicates another action is called satlsaptami.’ 113 Examples of 
satlsaptami are : ‘go?u duhyamanasu ramo gatah’, ‘tasmin gate kim 
vrittam’, ‘astu tisthatsu santah taranti’ etc. Here, the verbal forms 
duhyamanasu, gate, tisthatsu are in the adjective slot and, assuming 
the form of locative, give the same form to the nouns which are their 
substantives. In these examples, one action is subordinate to another. 
Here, ‘gatafi, vrittam and taranti’ are the main actions, and the rest 
are subordinates. The subordinate verbs do not give the complete 
meaning. 

In Kannada, the idea of satlsaptami is different. There are 
two subjects and two verbs. One verb is subordinate to the other. And 
unlike Sanskrit, the subjects are not in the locative. Instead, it is the 
verb that gives the locative sense. In Sanskrit, the verbal forms of a 
subordinate action are karaka-krit forms (e.g. duhyamanasu etc.), 
whereas in Kannada they are indeclinable verbal forms (e.g. pade). 
An example of satlsaptami in Kannada is ‘gayakam pade devam 
meccidam’. Here, gayakam and devam are two subjects; pade 
is the subordinate verb. And this verb pade indicates another verb, 
‘meccidam’. The meaning of ‘pade’ is ‘padal’. But Kediraja has 
prohibited the use of -al here. The term ‘pade’ gives the sense of 
locative, and the suffix that gives this sense is -e. Some people do 
not agree to -e being saptami: when it gives the sense of -al, how 
can it be locative ? Hence, it is not a locative suffix; and so there is 
no satlsaptami in Kannada. 

KeSiraja prohibiting the use of -al in this environment, specifies 
the use of -aloqlam, e.g., vasantam baralo<Jam kogileyuligum. This 
form -e is used irrespective of gender, number and person. 
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Examples: 

nojpogle avaj (fern.) 
nuqlivode avam (masc.) 
tlduvode kammelar (neut.) 
kaduvode orvane ballidam (sg.) 
nudivode ellarum (pi.) 

KeSiraja gives other forms also to be used in that situation viz., 
-inegam, -udum, -annam, -annegam, -inam, -alodam. They always 
come with a bindu. All the above forms occur as mutation forms for 
e. Of these, -anegam, -annegam, -annam, -innegam and -inam are 
used both for the present and the future tense ; and the forms -udum 
and -alodam are used in the past tense. 

Examples : 

nenevannegam bandam (present) 

Ivannegam irdam (future) 

pavase kidalodam nlr tilidudu (past) 

The total impression of the treatment of verbal themes by 
Ke£iraja is his indebtedness to the Sanskrit system. Whether they are 
apt or not, he has imposed the Sanskrit structure on Kannada. 
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SYNTAX 


There are about ten sutras dealing with syntax. Further ideas 
relating to syntax might have occured incidentally in some of the 
sutras. Those sutras will be made use of wherever necessary. Kerfiraja 
refers to syntactic linkages. “Of the linkages -am and -um, -um is 
used for the accusative case. For the genitive there is no linkage. The 
use of -am and -um in other cases has to be seen through usages.” 

SDS 133 


The forms -am and -um are called conjunctions. The term 
linkage for conjunctions is from modern linguistic terminology. 


Examples : 

-um in accusative: 
other cases: 


-um to -alii; 


avarumam, puliyumam 

naranum, guruvum (nominative) 
avangeyum, ninageyum (dative) 
dronangam, ninagam (dative) 
caladojam, kalitanadojam (locative) 

alliyum, illiyum, elliyum 


The function of syntactic linkages is to join the two words in 
sentences. 


Ke^iraja deals with the idea of collective singular here: “Collective 
singular stands for the plural. Hence, even though there is no 
collectivity, the singular is used for the plural. It behaves here as an 
adjective.” 


SDS 148 
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The singular, by definition, refers to one object. If one is to 
convey the idea of more than one, the plural suffix is to be used. But 
there are cases where, though the form is in the singular, the plural 
sense is conveyed. This is possible when a term stands for a whole 
class or kind (jati). This kind of singular referring to collectivity is 
termed ‘collective singular’ (jatyekavacana). 

Examples : 

collectivity : ane nunkidavu anegaj nunkidavu 

kudureyeridavu kuduregajgridavu 
kalal kaviduvu kalajgaj kaviduvu 

In these examples, though the verb is in the plural, the subject is 
in the singular. For example ane, kudure, kalal. The term ane 
refers to the genus of elephants and all the species are included in it. 
Hence, it gives a plural sense; similarly, the terms kudure and kalal. 
kalal does not refer to an individual soldier, but the entire group of 
infantry. There are other instances where a term, though not a 
collective one, is used as a plural. 

Examples : 

ivellam adhruvam ivellam adhruvangal 
manam sancalamaduvu manangaj sancalamaduvu 

In the first of these examples, the case is different. The 
plurality is indicated not only by the term ellam, but by the plural 
form ivu itself. Hence, the examples may not be considered apt. But 
in the second example, the term manam stands for plurality. 

In the next sutra, the restriction on the use of collective singular 
is given: 

“When the karaka, in the form of an adjective is in the singular, 
and the verb also is in singular, the substantive through a collective 
one, is used as singular.” 

SDS 149 

Though the term referring to the collectivity which gives the plural 
sense is there, if it is with karaka acting as an adjective in the singular 
and the verb also is in the singular, then that collective singular term 
gives a singular sense. 
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Examples : 

karaka; intu{&ne intutu kudure 

action. ulidudu kogile pa^idudu tumbi 

If in place of the singular forms adu and idu, there are a and i 
mutation forms, then such collective term optionally gives a plural 
sense. 

Examples : 

ayeraje poduvu, I pulle banduvu 

“The singular in numeral objects, numbers, nature etc., stands for 
the plural. The qualifier can be in the plural and the qualified in the 
singular.” 

SDS 150 


Some more light is thrown on the use of the collective singular in 
this sutra. The singular in numeral objects, numerals, and nature arc 
to be taken as plural. And though the adjective is in the plural, the 
substantive may be in the singular. 


Examples: 

numeral objects: 
numerals : 
nature; 

singular substantive: 


pattu dege 
ondu nalku 
kangaj kurpu 
neriduvu beral 


pattu de^egaj 
ondu nalkugaj 
kangal kurpugaj 
toriduvu jaghanam 


The idea of concordance between the qualifier and the substantive 
is expressed in the following sutra : “The qualifier at the beginning of 
a sentence, though in the nominative gets the suffix of the last word.” 

SDS 151 

The qualifiers at the beginning of a sentence though in the 
nominative get the case of the karaka word, though at the other end. 


Examples : 

vTrnnudaram rfuci gambhlram naya^ali 
kayduvoltnni dcvaftgaieragar nripatuftgaftge 
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This has to be construed as : 

vlrange udarange *ucige gambhlrange naya^al.ge kaydu- 
vottaradevange nripatungange ar eragar. 

Though all the qualifiers of Nripatunga are in the nominative, 
yet , Cu* .he qualified is iu .he da.ive, ail of 
suffix. That is, there is concordance between the qua 1 
qualified with regard to case. 

In the next sutra, KeSiraja speaks of gender, in such a phrase 
“In a simultaneous statement, there is no predominance of any gend . 
The gender in the final position is important.” ^ ^ 


Examples: 

seneyumarasiyumarasanum bandar 
aneyumarasanumarasiyum bandar 
arasanumarasiyum caturangabalamum banduvu 


The number of the nominative forms js given here, 
nominative singular words lead to the plural.” 


“Many 
SDS 153 


Though many nominative singular forms are there, yet the verb 
is in the plural. 

Examples : 

avatairisotpalatadanam 

kanaka kancibandham.... 
cakrigittuvalampam 

Individually taken, because of the nominative singular forms the 
verb should have been ‘cakrigittudalampam’, but, because such fo 
are many, together they give the sense of plural. 

In .his sutra, .he use of avan, aval, e.e„ is given: ^ 

and adu are independent; avam, ava\,^avudu, tan ., 
expect avam, aval, adu etc., are dependent. ^ 


Examples: 

independent meaning: po^uU avane kullnam means avam 

poppul\avam, avane kullnam 
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sobaguJlavalc pcp-mcans-avaj 
sobagujjaval, aval pep 

dependent meaning : avanadhikapupyam avane sgvyam aval 

pativrate avaje manye 

In the next sutra, the treatment of pair giving plural sense is 
given : “In the sense of a pair, the plural is singular. In the verbal 
adjective, too, it is singular.” 

SDS 155 

The base which is used to indicate the sense of pair is in the 
singular. Similarly, the adverb also is in the singular. 

Examples : 

pair : padayugam means padayugalangaj 

base : vedangai pramanam 

adverb : enemba pempo, entahavargalemba permeyo 

“There is a juxtaposition between karaka and action. If it is not, 
then there is a fault called ‘neya\ The -e of doubt, and -um of 
linkage also are juxtaposed.” 

SDS 156 

The juxtaposition between karaka and action should be such that 
it may not lead to the fault called nsya. Juxtaposition is possible 
between -e (expressing doubt) and -um (expressing linkage). Juxta¬ 
position can take place between the karaka and the verb, and between 
the -e of doubt and -um of linkage Juxtaposition other than this 
leads to a fault called neya. 

Examples : 

araktamagi ne^iladoreyananukaripudadudagasamene 

To understand this, one has to have another phrase from outside, 
viz., ‘sandhyaruciyim’. If this is the case, it is a neya fault. 

for correct juxtaposition : 

karaka: gke nirvahanakke salgumo pundodam 

kritibandhamam. Here the term ‘kritibandha* 
is to be juxtaposed. 

‘karpanum dani menltanum’. This example 
should be understood as ‘karpanum dani 
mflp Itanum dani* 
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action: 

‘purusottamam manusyamatrame’ 

The answer is ‘allam’ 

-e of doubt: 

In ‘ujemanjeme berceme ... dsva’ -e inurem 
is to be understood as ureme. 


-um of linkage : ayum siritayum . . . ksiti^am. Here the last 
one should be understood as ‘ksit!£anum\ 

Similarly, all the cases can be understood according to the 
circumstances. 
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APABHRAMSA (BORROWING) 


In this chapter Kekiraja deals with Sanskrit and Prakrita words 
which are found in Kannada language. This was necessary because 
large number of words from these languages were used in Kannada and 
some of these were used in original shape, some in slightly modified 
form and many with much modification. When the word borrowed 
from Sanskrit or Prakrit is modified, it is according to the structural 
neccessity of the Kannada language. Hence there was a pattern when 
these words were adapted to Kannada. In this chapter Ke^iraja tries 
to give the list of words used in Kannada and their original form. 
With the following sutra he starts this chapter. 

“The learned should consider the Apabhram^a (Tadbhava words) 
formed according to the principles of grammar without violating 
usage.” 

SDS 266 

In the next sutra, Ksgiraja deals with changes of consonants in 
general. “I shall deal with the characteristics of the changes that 
Sanskrit words undergo when used as tadbhavas in Kannada. The £a 
and sa of Sanskrit words always change into sa in the derived words.” 

SDS 267 


Examples : 

&a > sa: 

dadi - sasi 
da ram - saram 
ku)Ad«m - kajasam 
.4 Ale naIc 
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sa > sa : 

har§am - harusam 
bhase - base 
visam - visam 
dosam - dosam 
nimisam - nimisam 

“When a double-consonant is disjoined, its first letter receives 
either a, i or u, and a long vowel preceded by a or i, is then 

shortened ” SDS 268 

When the original cluster is to be broken for the use in Kannada, 
a, i or u, is inserted. 

Examples : 

a 

yatnam - jatanam 
indram - indaram 
krakacam - karagasam 

i : 

&rT - siri 

varsam - barisam 
u : 

laksml - lakumi 
harsam - harusam 
darsanam - darusanam 
gabdam - sabudam 
bhakti - bakuti 

Shortening of a long vowel preceded by a . 
prayam - harayam 
pranam - haranam 
tranam - taraiiam 

Shortening of a long vowel preceded by i : 
vyadham — biyadam 
vyalam - biyadam 

“The initial letter of each class excepting the pa class (ka, ca, (a, 
ta) becomes the third letter of the respective class (ga, ja, 4a, da). 
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The second letter of each class (kha, cha, tha, tha, pha) becomes the 
initial letter of the class (ka, ca, ja, ta, pa). The fourth letter (gha, jha, 
dha, dha, bha) becomes the third letter of the class (ga, ja, da, da, ba)” 

SDS 269 


Examples : 

ka > ga 

vasuki - vasugi 
akara - agara 
akaga - agasa 
petike - pettige 
dlpike - dlvige 

ca > ja 

suci - suji 
kacu > gaju 

/ a > da 

koti - kodi 
katakam - kadagam 
atavi - adavi 
tafam - tadam 

ta > da 

vasati - basadi 
bhuti - budi 
caturam - caduram 
tatam - tande 

kha > ka 

khandam - kandam 
^ankham - sankam 
kharam - karam 
khuram - kuram 
mukham - mukam 

cha > ca 

chandam - candam 
chinnam - cinnam 
chuvi - cuvi 
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tha > ta 

Sunthi - sugji 

matham - matam 
gathe - sate 
vagtham - bagtam 

tha > ta 

kathe - kate 
kantha - kante 
patham - patam 
grantham - grantam 

pha > pa 

phajam - pajam 
phalakam - palage 
kapham - kapam 

gha > ga 

ghanta - gante 
nighagtu - nigantu 
sangham - sangam 
ghosana - gosane 
ghukam - guge 

jha > ja 

jhagafa - jaga\e 
jhatiti - jaditi 
jhanka - jahke 

dha > da 

dhakke - dakke 
rudhi - rudi 
gadham - gad am 

dha > da 

dhanam - danam 
dhupam - dupam 
nidhi - nidi 
nidhanam - nidanam 
dhuli - du\i 
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bha > ba 

$ubham - subam 
kumbham - kumbam 
rambha - ram be 
bhgri - beri 
bhfivi - bavi 


“Also kha becomes ga, 
changes to sa.” 


ccha and chya become cca; cha sometimes 

SDS 270 


Some individual changes are noted here : 


Examples : 

kha > ga 

mukham - mogam 
vaiSakham - besage 

ccha > cca 

iccha - icce 
cikicche - cikicce 

chya > cca 

machyam - maccam 
tuchyam - tuccam 
achyam - accam 

cha > sa 

churika - surige 
chatrika - sattige 

Again some individual changes are noted in the following sutra 
“tha becomes da and Ja. stha becomes ta, tha becomes da, ta and ha.” 

SDS 271 

Examples : 

tha < da 

kuthara - kodali 
matham - madam 


tha > J 

majhike - majige 
pit hike - pljigc 
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stha > ta 

sthulam -tulam 
sthanam - taijam 
samsthe - sante 

tha > da 

vlthi - bldi 

tha > ta 

granthi - gantu 

tha > ha 

gatha - gahe 

“ pa becomes va and ha in certain places, ba becomes va in some 
places, and sometimes va becomes ba.” 

SDS 272 

Examples : 

pa > va 

vapi - bavi 
dipike - dlvige 
kapile - kavile 
tripadi - tivadi 

pa > ha 

pippali - hippali 
padukam - havuge 
panjaram - haiijaram 
paSara - hasam 

ba > va 

kabalam - kavalam 
gibike - sivige 
gabam - savam 

• va > ba 

vidhi - bidhi 
vegam - begam 
vasantam - basantam 
vlge - bl^e 
valli - baUi 
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“ya sometimes becomes 
becomes jja.” 


ga and na, and ya often becomes ja. dya 

SDS 273 


Examples : 


ya > ga 

dvitiye - bidige 
tritiye - tadige 
carye - carige 


ya > na 

yuga - noga 


ya > ja 

yave - jave 
ya£am - jasam 
yogi - jogi 
yantram - jantram 
yatre - jatre 

« i ” d ' V,dual »°' ds «™i<l«red in the following 

becomes Ja." ^ Vi ° dh,a ' Vandhya - sandhy * and dl »»* 

Examples: SDS 274 

dyuta — judu 
vindhyam - bin jam 
vandhye - banje 
sandhya - sanje 
dhyanam - janam 

after^T^” ° f r Me giVCn in the folIowin 8 Sutra: “ r 

alter a double consonant and single consonant is elided. When 

single consonant, it also takes the form of that consonant.” 

„ SDS 275 

Examples : 

Elision of r after a double consonant : 

orbbaram — obbaram 
Purggi - puggi 
surggi - suggi 
arggham - aggam 
rfarkkarc - sakkare 
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Elision of r after a single consonant: 

droni - doni 
pranite - pa$ite 
fcravanam - savaiiam 
tantri - tanti 
greni - seni 

Assimilation of r: 
vetram - bettam 
sutrike - suttige 
nidre - nidde 
vyagbram — baggam 

.. K , a becomes eilher kka, cca, kkha or sa; k»a in few words also 
becomes ka.” SDS 276 

Examples: 

ksa > kka 

rak$e - rakke 
paksam - pakkam 
aksaram - akkaram 
bhikse - bikke 

ksa > cca 

aksi - acci 
bhik§u - biccu 
ak§am - accu 

ksa > kkha 

praksalam - pakkha\am 

fcsjtfl > kka 

tiksnam - tikkam 

ksa > sa 

k§epa<iam - ksvaiiam 
ksaram - karam 
ksiram - klram 
dikse - dike 

ma becomes va. ca becomes sa or da. ia, sa, ta become ca. ha 
becomes either ya, ga or na. 
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Examples : 
ma > va 

yamalam - javajam 
gramam - gavam 
bhumi - buvi 
Gramam - savam 
amari - avari 

ca > sa 

carmakaram - sammagajam 
curnam - su^am 
celam - sele 

ca > da 

uccam - uddam 

sa > ca 

silpikam - cippigam 
Saskuli - cakkuli 

sa > ca 

sa§fhi - ca\\i 

sa > ca 

hamse - ance 
assarasi - accarasi 

ta > ca 

nartaki - naccani 
vatsaje - baccaje 
nityam - niccam 

ha > ya 

kuhakam - koyakam 
ha > ga 

simham - singam 
ha > na 

sannaham - sanna^am 

kta, stu, pta become tta; hma become mma; hna becomes nna” 

SDS 278 
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Examples : 

kta > tta 

gukti - sutti 

yukti - jutti, juguti, jukuti 
sta > tta 

vistaram - bittaram 
kasturi - katturi 
pustakam - hottage 

pta > tta 

saptami - sattavi 
guptam - guttam 

hma > mma 

brahmam - bommam 

hna > nna 

cihna - cinna 

“stria becomes mma; ska becomes kka; tpa becomes ppa, tpha 
becomes ppha; tna becomes nna; rna becomes nna and nma becomes 
mma.” 

SDS 279 

Examples: 

sma > mma 

usme - umme 

ska > kka 

puskarane - hokkarane 
maskari - makkari 

tpa > ppa 

utpatam - uppadam 

tpha > pphh 

satphalam - sapphalam 

tna > nna 

ratnam - rannam 
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rpa > nna 

jlrgam - jinnam, jlnnam 
karjiatakam - kannadam 

nma > mma 

unmattam - ummatam 


“jva changes to jja; Iva to Ua, tva to tta, dva to dda, nya to nna, 
lya to 11a, tya to tta, vya to bba, pya to ppa and gna to gga.” 


Examples : 
jva - jja 

ujvalam - ujjalam 
prajvalam - pajja^am 

Iva > Ha 

bilvapatram - bellavattam 
tva > tta 

satvakam - sattugam 

nya > nna 

anyayam - anneyam 
kanyake - kannike 

lya > lla 

palyeyanam - hallanam 

tya > tta 

mrityu - mittu 

vya > bba 

kavyam - kabbam 

pya > ppa 

lepyam - leppam 

gna > gga 

agni - aggi 

lagnikam *- laggikam, laggigam 


SDS 280 
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‘da becomes va, ra, ja, ya, ta, da - The first syllable of a word is, 
lengthened occasionally. SDS 281 

Examples : 
da > va 

padukam - havuge 
da > ra 

kadambam - karambam 

da > ja 

gade - gaje 
dantam - jantam 

da > ya 

padam - payam 
madanam - mayanam 

da > ta 

dardu - tardu 

da > da 

vicchandam - biccandam 

First syllable lengthened: 
gahanam - ganam 
navami - nami 
damstram - dade 
dvipattike - duvattige 

CHANGES IN INITIAL POSITION : 

“The initial r in words becomes ri, i, a and u; in the middle j- 
becomes a and ar; the words brahma and amrita get repha finally 

SDS 282 

Examples : 

r > ri. i 
jtu - ritu 
jsi - risi 
j-pam - rinam 
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mrgam - migam 
vftti - vitti 
mrtain - mitam 

T > a 

Vfsabham - basavam 
^rnkhalam - sankale 
prakj-itam - pagadam 
amftam - amardu 

r > u 

mfdvlke - muddige 

“a occuring initially becomes u, i or ha. After the first syllabic 
jna becomes nna or na.” 

SDS 283 

Examples: 
a > u 

angus{am - ungutam 
tvaritam - turitam 

a > i 

angaram - ingalam 
a > ha 

agni - haggi 
jha > nna 

vijfianam - binnanam 
samjne - sanne 

jha > pa 

ajne - aije 


The vowels u, fl, au and a of the initial syllables become o or o. 
The first syllabic when long, becomes short.” 


SDS 284 
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Examples : 

u > o 

kuntam - kontam 
kundam - kondam 
sudhe - sode 
sukham - sogam 

u > d 

kukkutam - koji 
kuruntam - gorate 

u > o 

mudham - mo dam 
kutam - kodu 

au > o 

saurastram - soratam 
krauncam - konce 

au > d 

kaupinam - kovanam 
a > o 

svarnam - sonne 
a > d 

mayuram - moram 

Long vowel becoming short : 

karyam - kajjam 
vyaghram - baggam 
kanci - kanci 
tatam - tande 

“The vowels i, a, ai of the initial syllables become e or e. The 
initial ha is dropped, but its vowel is retained.” 

SDS 285 

Examples : 

i > e 

He - eje 

divasam - devasam 


ditfa -dese 

vinayakam - benakam 
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i > e 

niyamam - nemam 

a > e 

jate - jede 
^ayya - sejje 

a > e 

vyavaharam - beharam 
ai > e 

vaidyam - bejjam 
tailikam - telligam 

ai > e 

vai^akham - besage 
vairam - beram 

Exceptions 

for i 

niga - nisi 
visam - bisam 
nimisam - nimisam 

for a 

ankugam - ankusam 
kanthika - kantige 

for ai 

bhairavam - bairavam 
£aivam - saivam 

Elision of ha: 

hamse - ance 
hingu - ingu 

“The consonant s of the first syllable of the above words and i of 
the word rfmaitana get elided in the tadbhava forms.” 


SDS 286 
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Examples : 

Elision af s: 

spargam - parusam 
sphotakam - ho^ige 
smaganam - masanam 

CHANGES IN THE MEDIAL POSITION : 

“In the middle of a word a long vowel is shortened; o becomes u; 
u becomes i or a ; and a becomes i.” 

SDS 287 

Examples : 

Shortening of a long vowel: 
dukulam - dugulam 
aka£am - agasam 
tambulam - tambulam 
vilasam - vilasam 
kurpasam - kuppasam 

o > u 

aSokam - asuge 
udyogam - ujjugam 

u > i 

ayusyam - ayisam 
u > a 

kurunjam - gorate 
manusyam - manasam 

a > i 

kanyaka - kannike 

“In the middle of the words the vowel e and I become a; a 
becomes u; a becomes mostly e. ” 

SDS 288 

Examples : 

e > a 

aldkham - a\akam 
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I > a 

kauplnam - kovanam 
marlcam - mejasu 

a > u 

satvakam - sattugam 
a > e 

anyayam - anneyam 

« 

“The medial syllable in words gets sometimes elided. The initial 

ba become bhai, the initial a and a become ai.” 

„ , SDS 289 

Examples: 

Elision of medial syllables: 
navami - nami 
sahasam - sasam 
mayuram - moram 
niyamam - nemam 

ba > bhai 

bahitram - bhaitram 
a > ai 

mahime - maime 
mahisi - maisi 

a > ai 

vahyaji - vaihali 

“In the middle of the words the consonants ma and Ja change 
into ga; ka into va, dhya into ddi.” 

SDS 290 

Examples: 

ma > ga 

yamuna - jagune 

la > ga 

jaluke - jiguje 

ka > va 

rtkurum - slvaram 
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dhya > ddi 
adhyaksam - addikam 

“In the middle of the words the consonant t becomes r, t or 8- 
t occuring finally becomes d or h.” ^ ^ 

Examples: 

. t >r 

khatika - karike 

t > ! 

pattanam - pattanam 

t > g 

utkatam - uggatam 
atasi - agase 

t > 4 

sanghatam - sangadam 

t > h 

tvaritam — tuviham 

CHANGES IN THE FINAL POSITION 

‘‘Final n, jfi, k become n, n becomes ti in the middle also, final a 
becomes e, i, or u.” SDS 292 

Examples : 
n > n 

khani - kani 
sthanam - tanam 
pattanam - pattanam 

jfi > n 

ajne - ane 

k > 71 

nartaki - naccaiji 
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-n- > -p- 

$unakam - sogagam 

a > e 

ganam - sane 
kusumbham - kusumbe 
clram - sire 
hamsam - ance 
padukam - havuge 

a > i 

kambalam - kambaji 
pafajam - padari 
argajam - aguji 
sasyam - sasi 

a > u 

dandam - dandu 
sphatikam - pa|iku 
rupam - rupu 
kmam - kodu 

“Final u becomes i, sometimes i is changed to u or e, final a is 
also elided.” 

SDS 293 

Examples : 
u > i 

kharju - kajji 
i > u 

granthi - ganm 
sandhi - sandu 

i > e 

saptami - sattave 
puskarani - hokkarane 
tulasi - tojace 

Elision of the final vowel 
kllam- kll 
kOQum t kojj 
nilnnm - min 
nlrum nlr 
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“The final letter of the above words elides; garaga substitutes the 
word grahana.” 

SDS 294 

Examples : 

aScaryam - accari 
pragraham - haggam 
vijnapanam - binnapam 

“The final r in the words krura and prakara becomes 1 and 1 
respectively. The n of the word gramina becomes 1. 

SDS 295 

Examples : 

kruram -kul 
prakaram - pagal 
gramlnam - gavila 

Other changes : 

“gva, sva, dva, dhva, lva, jva, Jva & tva, lose their v, sna 
loses its n, jya, sya, kya, nya, vya, Sya & sya lose their y” 


Examples : 

Elision of v 

lgvaram - Isaram 
gvanam - sanam 
svargam - saggam 
svaram - saram 
dvlpam - divam 
dvigunam - dugunam 
dhvani - dani 
sulvam - sulu 
jvaram - jar am 
khilvam - kl\ 
tvaritam - turiham 


SDS 296 


Elision of n 

snu§a - sose 
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Elision of y 

jyoti - joti 
sasyam - sasi 
amavasye - amSvase 
magdkyam - magikam 
nyunam - nunam 
vyavaharam - bevaharam 
vamsyam - vasam 
ayusyam - ayisam 

“Ja becomes ya; sa, ca, da, bha becomes ha, pa, va; r becomes 
1 or 1”. 

SDS 297 

Examples : 

raj am - ray am 
kutajakam - kodasige 
lamajjam - lamancam 
munjam - mode 
vallabham - ballaham 
bhindivalam - pindivajam 
vrsabham - basavam 
kutharam - kodali 
marlcam - mejasu 

“ddha becomes dda, da or jja; dha becomes ja; sta becomes dda, 
tta or ta; stha becomes tta or ta” 

SDS 298 

Examples : 

vardhaki - baddagi or badagi 

paddhati - pajje 

dhatu - jadu 

kastam - kaddi 

nisturam - nitturam 

pistam - pittu 

saurastram - soratam 

In the place of ma in dadima and kusmaijda ba comes; and §a 
and bindu in kOijmftp^Ia elide”. 


SDS 299 
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Examples : 

dadimam - dalimbam 
kusman4am - kumba\am 

“First and second syllables receive the bindu; bindu is sometimes 
dropped”. 

SDS 300 

Examples: 

Bindu in first syllable 
tatam - tande 
kusmagdam - kumbalam 

Bindu in second syllable 
dadimam - dajimbam 

Dropping of bindu 

Samskrtam - Sakkadam 

Optionally no dropping 
manthani - mantani 
ankuSam - ankusam 

“In the second syllable a becomes e; a also becomes e; u becomes 
a; a long vowel is shortened; the 1 last situation is found in t 

syllable also” 505 301 

Examples : 
a > e 

ujjayani - ujjeni 
a > e 

rasayanam - raseyanam 
u > a 

nirupisidam - niravisidam 
long > short 

prasadhanam - pasadanam 
vinayakam - benakam 
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In third syllable 

uttarlyakam - uttarige 
vardhamanam - baddavanam 

“In the third syllable a becomes i, o or u; u becomes a”. 


Examples : 


SDS 302 


a > i 

hingulikam - ingulikam 
a > o 

suraparni - surahonne 


a > u 

alasyakam - alasuge 


u > a 

kustamburu - kottumbari 


“In the third syllable a becomes o; a syllable of the second, third 
and fourth place is affected by elision”. 

SDS 303 


Examples : 
a > o 

atarusakam - adasoge 


Elision of second syllable 
vyavaharam - beharam 


Elision of third syllable 

palyayanam - hallanam 
vinayakam - benakam 


Elision of fourth syllable 
uttarlyakam - uttarige 


Compounds of Tadbhavas 

“In forming compounds both words are to be tadbhavas. In some 
cases, it is also allowed to some compounds wherein either of the words 
is an unmodified Sanskrit word” 


SDS 304 
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Both tadbhavas 

sarvalaksanam - sabbalakka^am 
varnagaram - bannasaram 
sthanadlpike -tanadivige 
viragr I - blrasiri 

Second word tadbhava 

maiigalaprasadhanam - 

mahgajavasadanam 
parama^rl - paramasiri 
parabrahmam - parabommam 

First word tadbhava 

trigunam - tigunam 
triva^i - tiva^i 
padagati - payagati 
yamadandam - javadandam 

Both non - tadbhavas 
manikabha^daram 

“In the beginning of compounds, eka, dvl, trl, catuh, become 
ekka, du (du), ti and cau; dvika, trika, catuska become duga, tiga, 
and cauka”. 

SDS 305 

Examples : 

ekka 

ekagaram - ekkasaram 
ekasthalam - ekkatajam 

duga 

dvigaram - dusaram 
dvigunam - dugu^am 


tig 


trigunam - tigunam 
trigulam - tisu^am 


cau 

catubpadam - caupadam 
catuljpattam - cauvattam 
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When, in compounds, saha and mahat precede a consonant, 
they become sa and ma”. 

Examples : 306 

Saha > sa 

sahadgvam - sadevam 
sahavasi - savasi 

Mahat > ma 

mahadevam - madevam 
mahadani - madani 

No change 

sahajatam 

sahadharmi 

mahagiri 

mahagajam 

“When, in compounds, the first letter of the second word is pa, 
ba or ma, these are often changed into va; in such a case u of pa is 
shortened, and the repha of a preceding antar is elided”. 

SDS 307 

Examples : 

P > v 

hamsapifldam - ancevipdu 
padapattam - payavattam 

b > v 

didabali - desevali 
Sarabandham - saravandam 

m > v 

devamanusam - devavanasam 
ratnamani - rannavapi 

pu > pu 

varpapOram - bannavuram 
karpapuram - kannavuram 

Elision of rgpha 

antftbpuram - antavuram 
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No change sometimes 

kandapatam - kandapatam 
pativrata - hadibade 
nirbandhikam - nibbandigam 
acchamallika - accamallige 
aksaramale - akkaramale 

“As per the previous sutra (No, 65), in tadbhava compound also 
k, t, p become g, d, b; further, when the first syllable of the second 
word suffers elision, the last letter of the first word is lengthened.” 

SDS 308 

Examples : 
k > g 

ratnakambalam - rannagambaji 
t > d 

maletoranam - maledoranam 
sanghatatajam - sangadadalam 

p > b 

karjpani - kanbani 
lengthening 

dharmapanlya - dammani 
kamsyataja - kamsaja 

“ In compounds, sometimes, the first syllable of the second word 
elides; sometimes, the last syllable of the first word elides” 

SDS 309 

Examples : 

Elision of first syllable of second word 
carmapattika - cammatige, samatige 

Elision of last syllable of first word 

devakulam - degulam 
deSaSakha - desake 

“ Where akara and agara and avalike form the second word of 
a compound, they often loose the initial a-.” 


SDS 310 
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Examples : 
akara 

citrakara - cittara 
rupakaram - ruparam 

agara 

kostagaram - kottaram 
bhandagaram - bhandaram 
devagaram - devaram 

avalike 

dlpavajika - dlpajige, ->dlvalige 

“ dvaram, when being the second word of a compound with the 
tadbhavas siriya, vanka, paniya and kantiya becomes daram, daram 
or baram.” 

SDS 311 

Examples : 

S>rTdvaram - Siriyadaram, 

Siriyadaram, 

Sir iy aba ram 

Tatsama words : 

mani, mancam, pattam, toranam, attam, go^i, sabajam, 
ankam, late, kahkanam, konte, balam, anganam, bilam, bandi, male, 
gajam, gadam/’ 

SDS 312 

“ gallam, mallam, talam - these are the tatsamas - the words 
found commonly in Sanskrit and Kannada both.” 

SDS 313 

Examples : 

makutamani 

kancanamancam 

pattamahi§i 

makaratoranam 

atjahasam 

pargooi 

»abn|ftgadylpam 
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mrigankam 

ejalate 

ma^ikanka^am 

dhu(ikOnte 

anganavavi 

biladvaram 

bandigrahanam 

vanamale 

galagalam 

gandagarvam 

gallagivi 

mallavatu 

karatajam 


'•In forming compounds, not only tadbhava words but also 
tadbhava compounds and tatsama compounds may be joined to pure 
Kannada words ” 


SDS 314 

Examples : 

Tadbhava word and Kannada word 
sejjevane 
rayagote 

Tadbhava compound and Kannada word 
taiiadlvigevelagu 
jonnavakkiga^ga) 

Tatsama compound and Kannada word 

saba\agadyaoade£e 

pumaledurumbu 


Treatment of the ApabhramSa topic by KeSiraja though indicates 
his proper insight, lacks in the method of treatment. He has vast re¬ 
pertory of items on which he is working. He has collected in detai 
the vocables of Sanskrit (and Prakrit) that are used in Kannada. He 
is aware of the changes these vocables have undergone when used in 
Kannada. But, the general impression about this chapter is that in¬ 
stead of giving the factors underlying these modifications, he has just 
given a list of words. 
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Kadiraja has devoted 47 sQtras for the treatment of tadbhavas. 
The method he has followed is : first, to give a sutra being a rule and 
give examples in support of it. Some of these sutras contain the 
reasons for such a change. For example, there are no aspirated sounds 
in Kannada. Hence, the aspirate of the original changes to unaspiratc 
in Kannada (SDS 269). The sounds & and § are not found in 
Kannada. Hence, they are changed to S in Kannada ( SDS 267). 

But the same cannot be said in all cases. Such sutras contain the 
statement of the phenomenon and not the reason. For example, the 
first letter of each class (k, c, t, t, p) becomes the third letter of that 
class (g, j, d, d, b): (SDS. 255); dya becomes jya (SDS 259); m 
becomes v (SDS 277); in the beginning, it now and then happens that 
i becomes e (SDS 285); similarly u becomes o (SDS 284). tn these 
sutras Ke^iraja has framed the rules for these examples. But, he does 
not give any reason for the change. That means, most of the times, 
these appear to be only the lists of borrowed words and nothing more. 
The treatment of tadbhavas by Kegiraja is not precise and does not 
exhaust the reasons underlying these borrowed words. Some such 
attempt is made in the following pages. 

Our grammarians have classified the vocabulary of Kannada 
language into five categories : 

1 Desya - indigenous words 

2 Tatsama - unchanged or slightly changed words 
from Sanskrit 

3 Samasamskrita - words common to Kannada and 
Sanskrit 

4 Tadbhava - Sanskrit words changed to suit Kannada 
language 

5 Anyadesya - Foreign words (other than Sanskrit) 

Desya are the pure Kannada words. Hence, they do not fall 
under the category of words to be studied under this section. Anya¬ 
desya, according to our grammarians, are words borrowed from the 
language other than Sanskrit (and Prakrit). In fact, if we follow the 
literal meaning of the term anyadesya, viz., foreign, it has to include 
even tadbhava words in it. But, as our tradition gave an important 
place to Sanskrit, they created a separate category as tadbhava, to refer 
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only to Sanskrit (and Prakrit). About samasamskrita, as the words are 
commonly found both in Kannada and Sanskrit, there is not much to 
study other than giving a list. But, there is a problem here. What is the 
meaning of this commonness? Are they Sanskrit words which have not 
changed in Kannada? or are they Kannada (more specifically Dravidian) 
words entered into Sanskrit? This is a point because, otherwise they 
would have been included in Tatsama category. It is also evident that 
most of the 21 words in the list are of Dravidian origin which proves 
our point. Of the remaining two categories, viz., Tatsama and 
Tadbhava, Tatsama words sometimes have not undergone any change 
while coming to Kannada and here, there is no problem. But if they 
have undergone even little modification it is a phonological problem. 
However, the real problem is in Tadbhavas where much change is 
noticed. Hence, our study has to be concentrated on the Tadbhavas, 
as these are the words changed to suit the structure of Kannada language. 
The reason is: at the root of such changes of borrowed words, there is 
a structure of Kannada language. Depending upon a particular feature 
of the structure, a particular change is effected. Hence, to study these 
changes is to study the structure of Kannada. 

The structure of the receiving language decides the changes of the 
borrowed words. Hence, it is necessary to study the structural features 
of the language and the consequent changes brought about by these 
features, and phonemic structure being at the root of these changes, the 
phonemic structure is to be studied in this connection. 

But, if we follow the classification of our grammarians into 
Tadbhava (changed words from Sanskrit) and Anyadesya (Foreign 
words other than Sanskrit) it will be difficult to give any satisfactory 
phonological explanation. Hence, it is necessary to redefine the 
tadbhava words from Sanskrit, and incidentally, wherever necessary 
Prakrit. But, we have to include Prakrit regularly. So, we can 
have the four-fold classification of these two: 

1 Samskrit sama - (words unchanged from Sanskrit) 

2 Samskritabhava - (words changed from Sanskrit) 

3 Prakritasama - (words unchanged from Prakrit) 

4 Prakritabhava - (words changed from Prakrit) 

This classification helps to solve many riddles in borrowed words 
from Sanskrit. Some of the words, if treated as changed words from 
Sanskrit directly, cannot be explained at all. Whereas, if the same 
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are considered as either Prakritasama or Prakritabhava which is exactly 
the case, an explanation will be simple. For example, the Sanskrit 
word, vakra becomes vanka in Kannada. What is the explanation for 
this? Similarly, Sanskrit sithila becomes sa(lila in Kannada. According 
to the demands of phonemic structure of Kannada, it would have been 
sitila or sidila. All this indicates another source. If these words are 
explained either as changed or unchanged words from Prakrit (which 
is that source), then the explanation will be correct. The following 
list shows the Sanskrit words changed in Prakrit and unchanged in 
Kannada through Prakrit. 


Prakrit! 


Sanskrit 

Prakrit 

Kannada 

ary a 

ajja 

ajja 

karya 

kajja 

kajja 

nibha 

nepa 

nepa 

prati 

padi 

padi 

vakra 

vanka 

vanka 

sadrtfa 

sarisa 

sarisa 

following 

list contains the 

slightly changed words from 

Sanskrit 

Prakrit 

Kannada 

sthanam 

thana 

ta$a 

agnl 

aggT 

aggi 

ajna 

ana 

ane 

ka£u 

karo 

kara 

kurpasa 

kuppiso 

kuppasa 

yajna 

janna 

janna 

jyotsna 

johna 

jonna 

tlksna 

tikkha 

tikka 

sthula 

thoro 

tora 

damsjra 

dadha 

dade 

prithvl 

podhami 

podavi 

vaidya 

vejjo 

bejja 

mallna 

maila 

mayila 

Nithila 

satfilo 

satfila 
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sSrl siri sin 

seyya sejja se j3 e 

After explaining such examples, the other examples may be ex¬ 
plained in accordance with definite phonemic structural rules ot 

Kannada. 

As we have seen, the phonemic structure is at the root of the 
changes in borrowed words. These changes depend upon the sounds 
that exist (or not exist) in our language. If a particular soun o 
Sanskrit is not there in Kannada, then there will be a change. The 
arrangement of these sounds is the most important factor in the 
change. The way particular sounds occur in a particular position, 
the fact whether the sounds cluster or not, if they cluster, whether 
they are clusters of all sounds or of only particular soun s, ev< ^ 1 
there are only particular sounds that occur in clusters do these 
clusters occur in all the positions etc., are the factors affecting t e 
borrowed words. All this the arrangement of phonemes is tenne as 
phonotactics. Hence, this phonotactics is at the root of these 
tadbhavas. In the following sections, the features of Kannada 
phonotactics and the consequent changes brought about by these 
features are attempted. 

VOWELS : 

1 There are five vowels in Kannada. 

i u e o a 

As Sanskrit has these vowels there is no change in the words. 

2 There are five long counter parts of these vowels. 

i u e o a 

These vowels also are found in Sanskrit. Hence, no changes. 

3 Sanskrit vowels r and rl are not found in Kannada. Further, 
rl is not found in any Sanskrit word. Hence, there is no problem of 
'rl. r of Sanskrit changes to ri or ru of Kannada. Because r is central 
unrounded vowel is heard both as i or u. This is found in the 
following words: 

rtu-ritu, rutu 

X si-risi, rusi 

jrijam-ri^am, ru$am 


mrgam - mi gam 
dj-Agardm - sihgaram 
kj^a - krisna 
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4 There are no diphthongs in Kannada. Hence the Sanskrit 
diphthongs ai and au are changed. In Kannada the second element 
of these sounds is a consonant viz., ay and av. Another feature of them 
is the pronunciation of ai in Kannada as ey. Hence the Sanskrit 
words containing these diphthongs change accordingly. 

a) ai — ey{ -*e) 

vaidya - bejja 

(other changes will be treated in appropriate sections) 

tailikam - telligam 
vaigakham - bgsage 
vairam - beram 

b) i) au - av 

yauvanam - javvanam 

ii) au - o 

kauplnam - kovanam 

iii) au - o 

saurastram - sora^am 

krauncam - konce 

5 Depending upon the arrangement of these vowels, the word 
can change, as the arrangement in the original language may be 
different. Following is the arrangement of short vowels in Kannada. 


Initial 

Medial 

Final 

i 

i 

i 

u 

u 

u 

e 

e 

e 

o 

o 

- 

a 

a 

a 

All the vowels occur in all the 
not occur in a final position. This 
morphemes. Hut as no such word 

positions except o which does 
o is not found at the end of free 
is borrowed from Sanskrit, the 
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question does not arise. However some Prakrit words can serve as 
examples. 


Prakrit 

Kannada 

karo 

kara 

kupplso 

kuppasa 

thoro 

tora 

vejjo 

bejja 


6 All the five long vowels occur in initial and medial positions 
but no long vowel occurs in the final position. So the long vowels 
at the end of Sanskrit words change. 

I -> i laksml - laksmi, lakumi 
Sri - Sri 

u -> u Sarayu - sarayu 

C j" there is no distinction of short and long in Sanskrit itself. 

a -*■ e 

bala - bale 
Sals - sale 
kala - kale 

A peculiarity is to be noticed here. All long vowels of Sanskrit 
become short in Kannada. But a instead of becoming a changes as e. 
This is difficult to explain. 

7 There is a general tendency of shortening the long vowels in 
Kannada. So the long vowels of Sanskrit are usually short in 
Kannada. 

prasadhanam - pasadanam 
aka £ am - agasam 
tambulam - tambulam 
vilasam - vilasam 
gopalam - govajam 
prayanam - payanam 

8 At some stage of the history of Kannada language (as also 
South Dravidian languages) proto-Dravidian i, e changed to e and u, o 
changed to o in Kannada. This phenomenon explains many changes. 
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i e 

divasam - devasam 
di$a - dese 

vinayakam - benakam 
bilvapatram - bellavattam 
niyamam - nemam 

u —► o 

mukham - mogam 
sukham - sogam 
sudha - sode 
pustakam - hottage 
kuntam - kontam 
kundam - kopdam 

9 An interesting feature of Kannada structure is that both long 
vowel and consonant cluster do not come in succession. Either it 
should be a long vowel and a single consonant, or a short vowel and 
double consonant. Hence the Sanskrit words having different shape 
will be adapted to Kannada structure. 

a) yCC~ cvc 

vyaghram - baggam 
curnam - sunnam 
kavyam - kabbam 
kanci - kanci 
aryam - ajjam 
a£caryam - accari 
gosthi - gotti 

*) vcc -* vc 

prakritam - pagadam 
jyestha - jete 
slrsakam - slsakam 

CONSONANTS: 

10 Compared to Sanskrit all the consonants except 6 and § occur 
in Kannada. These £ and s are changed to s in Kannada. 

4 -+ s 

rfnrfi - sasi 
kalnlam - kajasam 
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gulam - sulam 
gunthi * sunti 

s -> s 

bhase - base 
visam - visam 
dosam - dosam 
vesam - vesam 

11 There are no aspirated sounds in Kannada. Hence aspirated 
sounds of Sanskrit are deaspirated in Kannada. 

khani - kani 
khalam - ka}am 
ghanta - gante 
ghatakam - gadige 
gunthi - sunti 
rudhi - rudi 
kathe - kate 
vidhi - bidi 
phalam - pal am 

12 i) All the consonants except n and l occur initially 
This arrangement has not affected any word as there is no 
borrowed word from Sanskrit with 11 or \ in initial position. 

jj) All the consonants occur medially 
There is no need for any change as all the sounds occur in this 
position. 

iii) No consonant occurs finally 
So every word ends in vowel in Kannada. 

a) If the Sanskrit word ends in consonant, a vowel is added in 
Kannada. 

apsaras-apsarase 

b) Sometimes final consonant is dropped. 

jagat-jaga 

vidyut-bijju 

13 Consonant clusters occur rarely in initial position in 
Kannada. To avoid initial clusters, either a) the clusters are broken 
or b) one of the consonants is dropped. 
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i) To break the clusters i, u or a is inserted. 
insertion of i 
iri - siri 

vyadham - biyadam 

insertion of a 

prana - harana 
prayam - harayam 
tranam - taranam 
krakacam - karagasam 

insertion of u 
No examples : 

ii) One of the consonants is dropped . 

a) Dropping of the first consonant 
spargam - parusam 
sphotakam - pajiku 
stomam - tomam 
smaganam - masanam 
sthanam - tan am 

b) Dropping of the second consonant 

prayanam - payanam 
svargam - saggam 
svaram - saram 
dvlpam - dlpam 
dhvani - dani 
vrsabham - basavam 

14 Consonant clusters occur in medial position, but not all 
types of consonants. Only two types of clusters are possible in this 
position: a) repetition of the same consonant and b) nasal plus 
homoorganic stop. 

i) a) Repetition of the same consonant 

karpura - kappura 
kavya - kabba 
praksala - pakkala 
prajvala - pajjaja 

b) Nasal plus homoorganic stop 

As the same situation can be found in Sanskrit also such words 
do not change. 
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nigcinta - niccinta 
nighantu - nigantu 
praticchanda - padicanda 

ii) Sometimes the cluster is broken by adding a vowel. 

insertion of a 

yatna - jatana 

insertion of u 

tantra - tantura 
bhakta - bakuta 
rakta - rakuta 
harsa - harusa 

insertion of i 

varsam - barisam 

15 Assimilation is the cause for many a change in words. 

i) Progressive assimilation 

purgi - huggi 
garkara - sakkare 
yukti - jutti 
kasturi - katturi 
vistaram - bittaram 
niScalam - nicca^am 

ii) Regressive assimilation 

vetram - bettam 
sutrika - suttige 
tivram - tibbam 
nidra - nidde 
aksaram - akkaram 
kavyam - kabbam 
agni - aggi 

16 In Kannada v changes to b. Hence the following changes 
are observed in Kannada. 

vasati - basadi 
vithi - bidi 
vapi - bavi 
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vegam - begum 
vidye - bijje 
vandhya - banje 
Vf sabham - basavam 
kavyam - kabbam 

17 p changes to h in Kannada. Hence many Sanskrit words 
change on account of this. 

purgi - huggi 
prayam - harayam 
pra^am - haranam 
pistham - hittu 

18 b chages to v accounting for the following words. 

kabalam - kavajam 
gibike - sivige 
3abam - savam 

19 Changing m into v accounts for following words. 

bhlmam - blvam 
yamalam - javalam 
gramam - gavam 
bhumi - buvi 
amare - avare 

20 p changes to v. This explains some changes. 

kapile - kavile 
dipike - dlvige 
vapi - bavi 

21 y becomes j. It is peculiar that in many examples of 
Sanskrit words in Kannada y becomes j. It may be due to the 
influence of Prakrit where numerous such instances can be noticed. 


yave - jave 
yagam - jasam 

yogi - jogi 

yatra - jatre 
yugam - jugam 
vidye - bijje 
vnidya - bejja 
udyogum ujjugam 
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22 In Kannada, usually a voiceless stop between two vowels is 
voiced. Hence this change is responsible for many words. 

ghatakam - gadige 
jaja - jade 
•Sunakam - sonagam 
atavi - adavi 
mukha - moga 
vasati - basadi 

23 In some instances c becomes s. 

churike - surige 
chatrika - suttige 
curnam - sunnam 
krakacam - karagasam 

24 In some other instances s becomes c. 

gilpikam - cippigam 
saskuli - cakkuli 
hamse - ance 

25 In some cases the word-initial h is dropped, 
hamse-ance 

hingu-ingu 

This is the way the phonotactics of Kannada operates at the root of 
tadbhavas. This treatment leaves the words like kukkutam-koli etc., 
which do not conform to any of the above rules- The fact is koji, is a 
farfetched derivation from kukkutam. ksji is not a tadbhava of 
kukkutam. Similarly, tande can neither be explained on phonological 
grounds nor can be derived from tatam as is done by Kesiraja. There 
are some such instances in the list of Kesiraja which cannot be 
connected. 


SUMMARY 


gabdamanidarpana reveals Kesiraja as a true grammarian. The 
following points n\ay be noted in this connection: 

gabdamanidarpana, like most Indian grammars, has been written 
on the model of Sanskrit grammars. Of the two important Sanskrit 
schools of grammar, viz., the Paniniyan and the Katantra, gabdamagi- 
darpana belongs to the Katantra school, as has been made amply 
clear in the preceding chapters. The following technical terms used 
in gabdamanidarpana are from the Katantra school. 

£>abdamanidarpana uses the term ‘ svara ’ for vowel and 
4 sandhyaksara ’ for diphthongs. The terms 4 namin ’ and 4 vyafijana ’ 
are also used. The terms on the morphological level, 4 lifiga ’ and 
4 dhatu * are from Katantra. The case names, viz., prathamfl, 
dvitlya, or amantrana are taken from Katantra. In this way the 
technical terms used in the £>abdamanidarpa$a reveal their indebtedness 
to the Katantra school. 

However gabdamanidarpana is not without the impact of the 
Paniniyan school. Terms like 4 upasarga \ 4 nipata ’ etc., and 
4 sambuddhi ’ for the locative case are from the Paniniyan school. 
KeSiraja therefore is indebted to the Paniniyan school to some extent 
though his grammar largely belongs to the Katantra school. 

Structure : 

Kesiraja had great insight to recognise two layers of Kannada, 
viz., pure Kannada and Kannada mixed with Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words. Kerfiraja is aware of varnas (phonemes) which are exclusively 
native and also those pertaining to Sanskrit and Prakrit. His attempt 
to arrive al the number of 4 Suddhage ’ (inventory of Kannada 
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phonemes) is almost like the modern concept of overall pal,era (the 
one used in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada words) and a “rt 

(found in the native words). The fixation of short e and 
in the Kannada phonemic inventory shows the true phenologist 
having the concept of minimal pairs, phonemes, etc. 

A formal grammarian: 

While describing the Sandhi phenomenon, KgSiraja states that in 
the case of words indicating appreciation or acceptance t ere is no 
Sandhi. The criterion here followed is the meaning, n su ra 
a suffix comes after the stem indicating negation etc. then n o 
doubled. Here again, he is relying on the meaning. Llke thls a ° d 
in many other instances, Keiliraja clearly takes meaning as 

criterion. But he is a formal grammarian first. The meaning which 

cannot be a sure ground for description, need not be relied 
If it is the form that underlies the analysis it will be precise. For 
grammarian that he is, KeSiraja, in the majority of the cases r^ 
such insight. The sutras like 79, where he says. If after word 
ending in n, *, 1, y and 1 and containnig a short vowel another vowe_ 
comes, the word final consonant will be doubled . 
complete reliance on form. 

But more than this, there are other examples which are to his 
credit. While speaking of the gender suffix, he says that *1 
expressing the feminine replaces the neuter suffix The question 
whether -a* is a replacement or not, it is remarkable that Ke^aja 
tries to establish the suffixes on formal grounds. He says (2 ) 

that the masculine and feminine plural -ar etc., comes as a su s 
for the neuter plural suffix -gal Though he is not correct here, it is 
like a true formal grammarian to derive other forms from some basic 
form. Many instances may be added to show Keshraja as a orm 

grammarian. 

Ke&iraja as a Kannada Grammarian: 

Though there are three grammarians of Kannada language, 
KeSiraja’s position is unique in the Kannada grammatical field. The 
first Kannada grammarian, Nagavarma wrote his grammar on e 
Kannada language in Sanskrit. Though he wrote one in Kannada 
it was only a summary of the other. The ast o e 
grammarians also wrote his grammar in Sanskrit. was e 
who wrote a fullfledged Kannada grammar. He wrote it in Kanm 
unlike Nagavarma and it is a full-length grammar. 
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Kediraja gives greater emphasis to Kannada forms than anybody 
else. The list of 181 words which ranges from one to five meanings, 
a second list containing words with bindu and without bindu ; a 
third list containing 985 Kannada roots and finally a list of 233 
different words, along with their meaning - all these point to his 
Kannada consciousness, and his pains-taking labour. The wide range 
of works he has put to use is really amazing. Works from Nj-patunga 
and even earlier to his own are used to illustrate his points. He is 
a real grammarian, in so far as he frames his rules on the basis of 
usage (prayoga garanah vaiyakaranah). And the wealth of examples 
given by him is one more pointer to his greatness as a grammarian. 

Another important factor contributing to the greatness of 
Kegiraja is that he notes even colloquial features. This is quite 
unexpected of a grammarian of his time ; for, it was a strong belief 
with the pundits of those times that colloquial usages are out of 
consideration for grammar. They were ‘ asi§ta ’ forms. While 
speaking of the change of p to h, Ke^iraja admits such a change and 
even says that this is beautiful in colloquial Kannada. Another instance 
where he has noticed colloquial forms is when he is condemning people 
who pronounce words like beral, eral, koral etc., ( sutra 38) as 
ending. Whether his condemnation is right or wrong, the important 
feature here is his study of colloquial forms. 

The sutra on beral, eral, koral etc., also reveals one more great 
quality of Ke^iraja, viz., his forthright condemnation of a mistake 
if he feels it is one. This quality is worthy of a writer on Sastra. 
He says that the rustics pronounce words like beral, eral, koral etc., 
which end in -1, as ending in -\, because of misunderstanding. 
Whether it was misunderstanding on the part of the people who 
pronounced them as -\ ending is not the question here. Rather it 
is the attitude of Kegiraja who could not tolerate the mistake. 

Another instance of such an attitude is when K&giraja condemns 
people who make a Sandhi between a short vowel ending word and 
a word beginning with a consonant cluster (sutra 70). He calls such 
people * low ’. 

A true grammarian 

The quality of the true grammarian revealed in the above 
instances is further coroborated in some other form. Wherever he 
has a doubt he never conceals it. He clearly admits that he is not 
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sure whether it is this sound or that. One example of this is sGtra 
35. He gives a list of words like jhafakam, jhajapisidam etc., and 
says he is doubtful whether there is J or 1 in them. This quality 
is really commendable. Kegiraja frequently uses words like bahulam, 
bahulagrahanadim, vikalpam, samuccyavagadim etc. In a rigorous 
grammar, such terms, though inevitable, are to be minimised as far 
as possible. 

Kegiraja who followed the grammatical works of Nagavarma 
wrote a grammar different from them. Scholars like R. Narasimha- 
char say that 3abdamanidarpana is an exemplification of Nagavarma’s 
grammatical works. This does not mean that Ke^iraja was without 
originality. He is original in many respects and his grammar is 
based on independent research. He was fortunate in having before 
him a great number of works by great poets like Kaviraja Marga 
of Nripatunga, Pampa Bharata, Ranna’s Gadayuddha, Ponna’s ganti 
Purana, and his father’s anthology entitled ‘ Suktisudharnava ’ etc., 
to mention only a few. This great tradition, the number of works 
by previous writers and his own scholarship contributed to make the 
3abdamanidarpana a great grammar. 

The large number of works before him also provided him with 
a fund of examples. This enabled him to frame new rules and modify 
the rules laid down by previous authors. His untiring labour was 
also equal to the search for new avenues in colloquial forms. His 
labour and scholarship contributed a great deal in making 3 abdamani- 
darpana the most popular of grammars, not only in his own times 
but even today. 

About the greatness of 3abdamanidarpana, it will suffice to cite 
the statement of Dr. Burnell : “ The great and real merit of 

3abdamanidarpana is that it bases the rules on independent research 
and the usage of writers of repute ; in this way it is far ahead of the 
Tamil and Telugu treatises, which are much occupied with vain 
scholastic disputations ”. 

REARRANGEMENT OF THE SUTRAS 

The sutras of Sabdamanidarpana are rearranged. This is not to 
show that Ke^iraja’s arrangement was inadequate, but it is an 
attempt to rearrange to suit the modern concept. 

Phonetics 


9 44 40 26 39 
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Phonemics 

12 13 14 41 42 43 16 17 18 19 20 23 24 25 27 

21 22 172 26 15 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 

38 39 46 47 48 50 49 51 52 53 54 55 

Sandhi 

59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 

74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 

Morphology 

45 86 82 58 56 83 84 85 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 

97 98 99 100 101 102 166 104 105 107 108 111 112 

113 148 150 155 103 115 116 138 139 116 117 118 120 

140 141 122 123 124 125 142 126 143 127 144 129 

130 134 135 136 145 131 137 146 147 119 121 87 167 

106 107 163 1W ^ ^ 157 158 159 160 161 162 165 

Derivatives 

208 209 210 211 212 213 214 215 216 217 218 219 

220 221 222 223 224 225 226 

Samasa 

173 174 185 175 176 177 178 187 181 182 183 184 

186 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 196 197 198 

199 200 201 202 203 179 180 

Indeclinables 

315 316 317 318 319 320 321 322 323 324 325 326 

327 328 329 330 331 332 333 334 335 336 337 

Verbal Themes 

227 228 264 265 230 231 232 233 243 244 247 248 

249 250 251 252 253 256 238 239 240 241 242 245 246 
54 255 234 235 236 237 261 257 258 263 229 262 

Syntax 

133 14R 149 150 151 152 153 154 155 156 
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Borrowing 


1 


266 267 268 269 270 271 272 

278 279 280 281 282 283 284 285 

291 292 293 294 295 296 297 298 

304 305 306 307 308 309 310 311 


273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

312 

313 

314 




APPENDIX I 


GRAMMATICAL LITERATURE 
IN KANNADA - A SURVEY 

Kannada has produced grammatical literature for the last 1500 
years. It is proposed to survey this literature from the point of view 
of grammar, philology and linguistics. 

The grammatical approach has always been confined to a 
particular language. Our ancients, infact could not have any compa¬ 
rative view and could not think of the working of the other languages. 
The comparative study of languages began after the contact of 
western scholars with Sanskrit. Comparison is the heart of this 
trend. This approach, having comparison as its tool, is called 
comparative philology. Comparative philology aims at comparison 
of various languages, various stages of the same language, the codi¬ 
fication of the resultant rules and so on. The aim is to know the 
earliest form of a language and the earliest form of all languages. This 
is a matter of emphasis in the study of language. But we must note 
that this approach was a development of the grammatical approach. 

Not very different from the above, but still having sufficient 
grounds to be called a seperate approach, is the linguistic approach. 
In comparitive philology, the forms of two or more stages of the same 
language, are compared. But there is no attempt, to know the working 
of the language, the basic material of the language viz., the sound 
system and the like. All topics connected with language are dealt 
with in linguistics. The previously known comparative philology forms 
a part of linguistics with the title, comparative linguistics and 
historical linguistics. 
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GRAMMATICAL APPROACH 

Much of our grammatical literature including the grammars 
written for use in schools belongs to the category of grammatical 
approach. 

Kaviraja Marga 

Kaviraja Marga is the first available work in the Kannada 
language. Hence, it occupies a unique place in the history of Kannada 
literature. But the importance of Kaviraja Marga does not lie only 
in the fact that it is the first work. Being the work on poetics it 
furnishes valuable information about the poets that preceded it, the 
boundaries of Karnataka, the characteristics of the Kannada people, 
and so on. 

Kaviraja Marga, though a work on poetics, deals also with some 
grammatical topics. This treatment though complementary to 
poetics is very important, as the treatment of Kannada grammar is 
found here for the first time. Now the question arises why the 
grammatical topics are dealt with in a book on poetics. The aim of 
the writers on poetics is to help in producing good literary composi¬ 
tion. This is done by explaining various ancillary but relevant 
subjects and the grammar which deals with the language aspect of 
literature is very important among them. Hence many grammatical 
topics mainly mistakes a rising out of the faulty use of these concepts 
are found in Kaviraja Marga. Grammar which professes the correct 
use of language naturally forms the basis of literature. This is the 
reason why grammatical topics are dealt with in a book on Kaviraja 
Marga. The various grammatical topics in Kaviraja Marga are 
discussed below. 

Kannada and old Kannada 

The nature of a living language is to change. As the language is 
constantly changing new features are at times introduced. When the 

features become too many, a situation will arise when we are not able 
to understand the previous forms. When many new features are 
found in a language, the old and the new features will become less 
and less mutually intelligible. From the point of view of time the 
previous stage will be old in relation to present. In this process 
Kannada has four such stages. 
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Ancient Kannada (Purvada hajaganna^a) 

Old Kannada (Hajaganna^a) 

Mediaeval Kannada (Naduganna^a) 

Modern Kannada (Hosagannada) 

Kaviraja Marga belongs to the old Kannada and the old 
Kannada referred in it is the ancient Kannada. The verse referring 
to old Kannada in Kaviraja Marga is : 

Nelasida kavyam kavya 
kke laksanamsatatamende palagannadamam 
Polegedisi nudivaragama 
Balahlnar desiyalladendaridirdum 1 

‘ Believing that the established poetry sets always the standard 
for the forthcoming poetry, the people not conversant with tradition, 
spoil old Kannada, though they fully know that it is not in vogue \ 

In the next verse the author illustrates his point. 2 

Dorekondire sogayisugum 
Puranakavya prayogadoj tatkalam. 

Virasam karamava deSige 
Jaradvadhuvisaya surata rasa rasikatevol. 

‘ If old Kannada is found in old poetry, it is beautiful for that 
time. The use of the same in Dessi is like courting an old lady \ 

What is the author’s intention in these verses? Does he refer to 
the old Kannada stage of the language? By the time of Kaviraja Marga 
(9th century A. D.) the form of Kannada belonging to the previous 
centuries was difficult to understand. For this he gives the examples of 
‘ podavipati goravanene ’ which was difficult to understand at that 
time. R. Narasimhachar says 3 that ‘ palagannada ’ refers to the stage 
of Kannada previous to Kaviraja Marga. A. N. Narasimhaiah’s 
study 4 also testifies to the same fact. The word ‘ palagannada ’ 
refers to the form of old Kannada that was in vogue before Kaviraja 
Marga. The same may be equated with the ancient Kannada stage. 

Samasarhskrita - Kannada : 

One of the important processes by which the language changes is 
borrowing. In addition to many processes working internally in the 
language, borrowing enriches the language. The Kannada language 
because of its contact with Sanskrit (and Prakrit) borrowed many 
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items from those languages. Procedures about the use of words 
borrowed from Sanskrit etc. in Kannada are dealt with in the 
‘ Samasarhskrita ’ section. 

‘ Samasarhskrita ’ is a significant term in the Kannada grammati¬ 
cal literature. Kaviraja Marga states that in accordance with the 
opinion of the established writers, Kannada and ‘ Samasarhskrita may 
be used together. But the author says that it should not be. This is 
noticed in the following verse: 

samasamskritangalol a 5 

Jtamardira kannadamanaridupelgembudida 

gamakovidanigaditama 

rgamidam berasalkamagadi sakkadadoj 

The writers before Kaviraja Marga advocated the mixing of 
Sanskrit and Kannada words. But according to the author of 
Kaviraja Marga this should not be done. To illustrate, he gives 
a list of Sanskrit adverbials ‘ ahar, muhuh, uccaih, nicaih, itastatah, 
antar, bahir ’. He says these adverbials cannot be used in Kannada as 
free morphemes nor can they be combined in compounds with 
Kannada morphemes. They can only be combined with ‘ Samasams- 
krita’. His concept of ‘ Samasarhskrita ’ can be inferred from the 
following examples. 

bahirudyan, sahasodita, uccairdhvanarh, aharnisam. 

The morphemes udyana, udita, dhvana, ni^a are in his 
opinion ‘ Samasarhskrita The entire matter crystalizes to that the 
indeclinables like the adverbials antar, bahir, cannot be used in 
Kannada as free morphemes and they can form compounds with 
another Sanskrit form that can be used independently as a free 
morpheme in Kannada, and the resultant form can be used in 
Kannada. The examples he gives are : bahirudyan, sahsodita etc. 
But there can be no question of combining a Sanskrit with a Kannada 
word. Such examples as arasukumara, keladisameta, parigatange, 
mukhadavare, etc., are wrong, as they contain a word from two 
languages. Hence such usages have to be avoided. Instances of 
correct formation are narapatitanaya, parigatahasya, mukhasarasija 
where both components are from Sanskrit. 

A topic closely allied with Samasaihskrita is that of Tatsama. 
Both Samasaihskrita and Tatsama arc treated in the later grammars 
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separately. As wc have discussed these topics in earlier sections in 
detail, wc refrain from a thoroughgoing discussion of them here. 

Kannadangal : 

As language goes on changing it is but natural that, in the course 
of time, there will be variant forms in it. When there is sufficient 
number of such changed features in every speech community, each 
speech community attains the status of a dialect. Kannada which 
was the dialect of the Dravidian became an independent language in 
course of time. In Kannada itself this process naturally continued, 
and there were many dialects and the dialect differences were too 
obvious. Hence the author of Kaviraja Marga had to take note 
of them. 


dosaminitendu bagedu 

dhasisi tajisandu kannadangalojendum 

vasugiyumariyalarade 

besarugum deii berevejappudarim 6 

He alludes to many varieties in Kannada. Each dialect must have 
its own distinct features. The dialect differences being many, it 
was impossible to know all of them. This is inferred from the phrase 
‘ dSigibereverappudarim \ So far, the scholars used to think that the 
term ‘ Kannadangal ’ meant 4 many Kannadas ’ i.e. many dialects in 
Kannada. But the meaning of 4 Kannadangal 5 being ‘Kannada 
words ’, the variation in language is hinted by ‘ here deii \ viz., 
regional usage. In Kaviraja Marga itself, on another occasion where 
the term ‘ Kannadangal ’ is used, it has the sense of Kannada words 
which is an agreed fact among scholars. Verse 1-46 of Kaviraja 
Marga which is quoted above suggests other ideas also. By the time 
of Kaviraja Marga, there were many dialectal forms in Kannada. 
Hence, it was difficult to understand the different forms as each had 
its own feature. So each region had its characteristic features. 

These different dialect forms were used in literature. The 
tendency of our traditional grammarians is obvious. They do not 
take congnisance of the spoken forms. Such a process is termed as 
mistaken 7 . Only in literary composition is the standard common 
language used where we cannot find many divergent forms. In these 
circumstances, if there is mention of different usages, it suggests that 
these forms were used in literature. 
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The standard and predominant common dialect might not have 
been evolved by then. Naturally each region may possess forms 
peculiar to its own area. In course of time, each speech community 
goes on adding such features. The influential local dialect will be the 
medium for literary composition. Hence, if there are many variant 
forms belonging to different regions in literature, it means that there 
had not evolved a single form of language which had assimilated the 
forms of different areas. The standardisation and consequently the 
predominance of one standard common dialect, might not have been 
complete. In the area under consideration, there may be variant 
forms, which may be termed ‘ free variation \ If the particular word 
is peculiar to a particular area, it is a regional variation. Both 
these are found in Kaviraja Marga. 

Daksinottara Marga : 

This is one of the most controversial topics in Kaviraja Marga. 
Since the publication of this work there has been a heated debate on 
the connotation of the term 4 Daksinottara Marga ’. Some scholars 
say that it refers to regional variation - south and north. Some 
other scholars 8 are equally vocal in their view that it does not refer to 
any regional variation. For this situation, the author of Kaviraja 
Marga himself is responsible. He has used the term without 
defining it. Further, he has mixed up the Sanskrit and Kannada 
material and that has led to confusion. Let us try to present the 
material in Kaviraja Marga and deduce the conclusions arising 
out of it. 

Before setting out to discuss Daksinottara Marga, let us try to 
understand the term ‘ marga 5 itself. Organs like feet, hands, head, 
stomach, face though found in the same location in all persons, yet 
differ from one another. Similarly, compositions having figures of 
speech and thought appear to be similar, but differ owing to the practice 
of poets. Though the basic structure of words and the meanings is 
the same, the compositions of different poets are different. Why is it 
so ? It is because every poet has his own way of using his material. 
As there are many poets, there are many styles. Hence the number 
of styles is countless. Because of the countless number of poets, 
the resultant variations in speech are so numerous that it is impossible 
to enumerate and explain them. Upto this, the term refers to the 
personal variation. Beacuse of the irregular nature of these divisions, 
it is difficult to explain them. Among these variations the author of 
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Kaviraja M&rga explains the two styles, the regional styles viz., south 
and north. 

Obviously the term 4 marga ’ refers here to regional style 
in contrast to personal style. Though there are different styles of 
different poets, they are all influenced by the regional style. The 
characteristics of south and north styles are Vakrokti and Svabhavokti 
respectively. These terms, Vakrokti and Svabhavokti are taken from 
Bhamaha’s Kavyalankara, but are applied here to denote south and 
north styles. 9 Further the author translates the two verses from 
Dandi’s Kavyadar^a. 

^lesahprasadassamata madhuryamsukumarata 
arthavyaktirudaratvam o jahkanti samadhayalj 1 
it} vaidarbhi margasya prana dagagunah smritam 
esam viparyayah prayodrisyante goudavartmani ! 10 

One important change that is made is: in place of Vaidarbhi the 
word south (Daksina) and in place of Gauda north (Uttara) are 
used. The ten characteristics, viz., gle§a etc., according to Dandi 
represent the Vaidarbhi style, and their absence the Gauda style. 
Similarly, the south style has all fhese characteristics, while the north 
none. There is no difference of opinion among scholars about the 
connotation of the term ‘marga’ in Dandi. It denotes original 
variation. 11 When he translates Dandi, the author refers to regional 
styles. But when he applies the same to Kannada, i.e., when he gives 
Kannada examples, he has mixed it up with another feature of regional 
variation, viz., dialectal variation. 

Kannada examples for Daksina marga : 

nojpem, be}pem, barisuven, tarisuven 

Examples for Uttara marga: 

noduven, beduven, baripen. iripen, taripen 

Examples for Uttarottaramarga : 

barippen, tarippen, irippen 

The characteristics of various ‘margas’ as seen from the examples 
are : in ‘Dak§ina marga’ -isu is added as suffix to the root which is 
absent in Uttara marga ; in ‘Uttarottara Marga’ the same is doubled. 
Historically barippen like forms are more ancient than baripen and 
finally barisuven. This point must be further investigated in detail, 
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as it gives clue to the starting point of most of the innovations. This 
clue may give a definite direction to the history of the Kannada 
language. 

Do these Daksina and Uttara margas really refer to regional 
variations? As stated earlier there is difference of opinion. The 
reason why they do not refer to regional variation, according to scholars, 
is that we find both these forms, said to represent regional variations, in 
the works of Pampa, Ranna and others. If they refer to regions, the 
argument runs : how can they be used in one work? Only one form 
representing that region would have been used. Another reason is that 
in the Kaviraja Marga we find only the future tense first person forms 
as examples. No other tense is given as illustration. Hence it is 
faulty. 

As to the first argument, we may say that, whatever the extent of 
variation, whether there are two or twenty variations in the language, 
when a particular work is being written, some form of that language 
has to be used. Of course, though a particular dialect of the language 
is generally used, still from the point of view of common understanding, 
usually, forms of all dialects find place. In fact that has to be done 
deliberately, because though the particular work belongs to a particular 
region, the author writes for the entire language. Here the process of 
standardisation meant for the use of all the people of that language, 
takes place. In such a standard form, many forms which are peculiar 
to a particular dialect may be found, and the work written in such a 
standard language may contain forms representative of many regions. 
That is what has happened in the case of Kannada. The forms 
representative of Daksina and Uttara margas which are found in 
Pampa and Ranna, must be looked at against this background. 

About the second argument, viz., that only future tense forms are 
used, it is no argument at all. As illustrations, only a few forms which 
are representative and clear are given. So, the author has selected the 
future tense forms which clearly show such difference. The fact that 
he has given future tense forms does not necessarily mean that such a 
change is not found in other tenses. In the absence of any literature 
before Kaviraja Marga, we need not hazard such a conclusion. 

Karakas : 

The author of Kaviraja Marga who is closely following Dandi 
and Bhamha, now turns more to Kannada. In karaka he has become 
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more original, and the treatment of karaka is meant for the Kannada 
language. Because it is substantial the karaka topic is a real 
contribution to Kannada grammar. 

karakamaj;u karmakaragadikadim prathamadi bhedani 
rdharaijadindam pididu nilva vibhaktigajejenikuma ! 
charugunodayarh vachanamekabahukramadinderajteja- 
kkaraye pejvenintivaja jativibhagagunahgajam 12 

There are six karakas and seven cases depending on them. This 
topic has also become controversial. The karaka is the relation of the 
noun to the verb. The relation is expressed through cases. In Sanskrit 
which Kaviraja Marga follows, there are six karakas. According 
to Sanskrit grammarians, the genitive case has no karaka, as it 
expresses the relation between two nouns. In Kaviraja Marga, while 
enumerating the six karakas, the author starts with ‘Karma karana’ 
etc., and while giving examples, cites cases of the genitive also e. g. 
‘adhl^varana daye’: At first sight, it appears that he has omitted the 
genitive case. How to explain this apparent inconsistency? It is 
obvious that by using ‘idu karakayukta vibhaktyanukrama’, he 
attributes the karaka relation to genitive case also. In this context, 
the phrase ‘karma karanadikam’ is significant. While enumerating 
the karakas in Kannada,he starts with the accusative case which means 
he is not assigning the karaka relation to the nominative case. Accord¬ 
ing to Sanskrit grammarians too, the first case termination does not 
convey any karaka. 14 The first case termination is added purely for 
technical reasons and the demarcation of karakas as in Sanskrit cannot 
be applied, mutatis mutandis, to Kannada. 14 That Kaviraja Marga 
has not included kartru in karaka is evident from the example he gives, 
viz., ‘narapati bandam’. There is no karaka sense (viz., making 
others do) 16 in kartru. Hence, this is omitted from the karaka 
relation. 

Here the author of Kaviraja Marga differs from Sanskrit 
grammarians. The difference is, he has not included kartru in the 
karaka relation and has included the genitive in karaka, which is 
different from Sanskrit system. Here we are cofined only to the view 
of Kaviraja Marga on karakas and not to the system of karakas in 
Kannada grammar. In this connection, the author of Kaviraja Marga 
has shown originality which is valuable for Kannada grammar. 

Then he proceeds to enumerate the faults in the use of the karaka. 
The fault! arc of various types which arise from the faulty use of 
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number, conjuction, emphasis and doubt. Here more than the faults, 
treatment of various concepts like number and conjunction, is 
important for Kannada grammar. 

In addition to the topics dealt above, many topics related to 
grammar are treated in Kaviraja Marga. They are not dealt here, as 
the intention is to conduct a survey and not to study Kaviraja Marga 
in detail. The above topics dealt in detail are very important. 
However the other topics treated are the following: 

Sandhi - visandhi 

Virupasandhi 

Number 

Conjunction 

Emphasis 

Doubt 

Yativilanghana 1-75, 76 
Neyartha dosa 1-101-103 
gabdanurupya II-4 
Laghu II—6-8 
Verbal adjective II—9-12 
Fault of particle 11-13-14 

Long letter in accusative and genitive 11-15-18, 20-22 

Length in vocative 11-23-24 

Reduplication 11-25-26 

Multi-adjective 11-27-28 

Adjective-substantive compound 11-92-96 

The grammatical features so far dealt in detail in this section 
are the original contributions of the author of Kaviraja Marga. 
They are important being the earliest references found in 
Kannada. However, it has not only an historical importance, 
the treatment of the topics is exhaustive and definite. Kaviraja 
Marga, which is mainly a work on poetics, naturally devotes 
more space to that topic and less to grammar. The portion on 
poetics is completely indebted to the Sanskrit tradition, more so 
in theoretical portion and to some extent in the illustrations. 
Hence, not much credit goes to the author, as the grammar comes in 
for the sake of the poetics. The grammatical part on the 
other hand, refers to Kannada, and is consequently independent. 
We may say that Kaviraja Marga, though a work on poetics in 
form, is a work on grammar in substance. 
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Nagavarma : 

Nagavarma is the first and the oldest grammarian of the 
Kannada language whose works are available to us. In Kaviraja 
Marga, an earlier work than that of Nagavarma, we have some 
grammatical topics, but they form part of a work on poetics. 
There is a mention of other grammar, via., £>abdavatara of 
Durvinita, 16 belonging to 600 A. D., but it is not known whether it is 
in Sanskrit or Kannada. Another grammarian, Nayasena is 
mentioned 17 by Nagavarma himself. But neither any of his 
works are available nor anything more is heard of him. It is 
Nagavarma’s two works that are the earliest fullfledged Kannada 
grammars available. 

There was a controversy whether there was one Nagavarma, or 
two scholars of the same name. We are not referring to that 
controversy here. Moreover, that matter has ceased to be as 
controversial as it was some years back. The works ascribed to 
Nagavarma are : Kavyavalokana, Chandombudhi, Karnataka Bhasa 
Bhusana, VastukoSa and Kadambari. 18 

This view is challenged by most of the scholars, R. Narasimha- 
char, refuting Rice’s theory that there is only one Nagavarma, says 19 
that there are two Nagavarmas. Nagavarma, the author of Chandom¬ 
budhi and Kadambari is different from Nagavarma the author of 
Kavyavalokana, Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana and Vastuko^a. Naga¬ 
varma, the author of Chandombudhi lived at least 150 years earlier 
than the author of Kavyavalokana. The earlier Nagavarma is called 
Nagavarma I. He flourished in the tenth century. Nagavarma II 
flourished in the twelfth century. 

Works : 

Of the three works written by Nagavarma II, VastukoSa is a 
Sanskrit Kannada dictionary composed in various metres. It is the 
earliest extant work of its kind in Kannada. 20 Among other two works, 
viz., Kavyavalokana and Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana, Kavyavalokana 
is a standard work on poetics. It is the only comprehensive work in 
the Kannada language that deals more or less fully with almost 
every subject relating to poetical composition 21 The sutras are in 
Kannada verse and copiously illustrated by stanzas from both earlier 
and contemporary poets along with his own.. The work has five 
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sections viz., gabdasmriti, Kavya - mala - vyavritti, Gu^a - vivgka 
RIti-krama-rasa-nirupatja and Kavi-samaya. 

Of these five the relevant and important section from our point of 
view is the first viz., sSabdasmriti. It is the first extant Kannada 
grammar though it forms part of a book on poetics. This section 
like the other is divided into subsections (prakarana). The chapters 
in Sabdasmriti deal with technical terms, euphonic combinations, 
nouns, compounds, derivatives and inflections. 

The division of the chapters of gabdasmriti gives an idea of the 
extant and variety of grammatical topics of the Kannada language 
as treated in it. In nintyseven sutras he has described the grammatical 
concepts of Kannada. Nagavarma II is definite and precise in 
his treatment. 

The work of Nagavarma II, viz., Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana is 
entirely devoted to Kannada grammar. It is in Sanskrit. There are 
sutras or aphorisms accompanied by vritti or explanatory gloss 
also in Sanskrit and illustrative verses. It contains ten chapters which 
are technical terms, euphonic combinations, cases, karaka, word- 
process, compounds, derivations, inflections, indeclinables and articles. 

All these subjects are explained in 269 aphorisms. The order 
of the subjects dealt with is the same as that in the Sabdasmriti. 
However the present work contains more detailed information about 
nouns and verbs and additional chapters on indeclinables and 
particles. 

Editions : 

Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana was first published in 1880 in Mysore 
and was edited by Pustakam Alasingacharya. It was brought up in a 
poor style. 22 It was again published by B. L. Rice in 1848 at the 
Mysore Government Press. The text is in both Kannada and Roman 
characters. B. L. Rice has supplied a scholarly introduction and has 
translated the aphorisms in English. 

R. Narasimhachar edited both Kavyavalokana and Karnataka 
Bhasa Bhusana and published them together in one volume in 1903. 
The detailed and scholarly introduction which forms part of the edition 
is very valuable. In the appendix he gives the common aphorisms 
found in all the four grammatical works in Kannada which is 
very helpful in deciding the contribution of each of the grammarians. 
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This edition was again printed in 1939, revised and edited by H. R. 
Rangaswami Iyengar. Though he has consulted many more manuscripts 
not much change is effected. Narasimhachar’s scholarly introduction 
which is in English, given in Kannada in brief, and some points 
that have come to light since the previous edition, have been 
incorporated. 23 This edition was published for the third time in 1967 
by Mysore University. It was H. Deveerappa who revised it. Two 
more manuscripts are made use of. Not many changes from the first 
and second editions are found. 

Kavyavalokana was edited by Prof. S. S. Basavanal and Kepu 
Shankara Narayana and was published by Karnataka Vidyavardhaka 
Sangha, Dharwar in 1939. The characteristic feature of this 
edition is the addition of exhaustive notes very helpful for under¬ 
standing the work. 

There is an edition of 3abdasmriti, printed separately. In the 
book available to us, nothing about the editor, publisher, 
year of publication is found. A speciality of this edition is that, 
after every aphorism of 3abdasmriti there follows a parallel aphorism 
from Sabdamanidarpana, Karnataka Bhasha Bhusana and gabda- 
nusasana. Some chapters are packed with quotations from these 
works. For example, the chapter on ‘lingam’ starts with gabda- 
manidarpana sutra 8 and after it, these are many sutras from it. 
‘Apabhramga’ chapter starts with the sutra from ^abdamanidarpa^a, 
and the chapter contains material from this work alone. 

Stabdamanidarpana of Keiirdja : 

Unlike other grammars in Kannada, Kegiraja’s gabdamaiji- 
darpana is a wellknown grammar. It is the principle standard 
grammar of the Kannada language. 24 It is the only fullfledged 
Kannada grammar in more than one sense. In Kaviraja Marga, 
stray grammatical concepts are dealt with, gabdasmriti which is 
written in Kannada forms a section of a work on poetics. 
Nagavarma’s second work, Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana is entirely 
devoted to Kannada grammar and is in Sanskrit, gabdanus'asana 
is also written in Sanskrit. The only grammar entirely devoted to 
Kannada and also written in that language is based on Nagavarma’s 
works and on Kaviraja Marga and it draws fresh material from both 
literary and colloquial Kannada. Thus £>abdama$idarpaga occupies 
a unique position in Kannada grammatical literature. 
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3abdamanidarpana contains aphorisms in Kannada verses. Each 
aphorism is accompanied by a gloss which is provided by the authors 
There are again illustrative stanzas. The total number of aphorisms 
is 320. The work mcludes eight chapters besides the introductory 
chapter, which are euphonic combination, nouns, derivatives, verbs, 
verbal roots, words corrupted from the Sanskrit and indeclinables. 

The headings clearly show how closely Kesiraja has followed 
Nagavarma II in the treatment of the subject. Kesiraja also makes use 
of illustrative stanzas and aphorisms from Kavyavalokana. The 
^abdamanidarpana may, in fact, be considered as an expansion of 
Nagavarma IPs grammatical works. 25 

Glosses ( Vritti ) : Commentaries on abdamanidarpana : 

There is a wide agreement among scholars that Kesiraja himself has 
written a gloss on his aphorisms. Kesiraja himself says 26 that rhyme, 
prosody etc., determine the use of some words, or that order. Hence 
to explain sutra, he wrote gloss on it. One more evidence is the 
remark of Linganaradhya in his gloss on sutra 69. 27 Hence we can say 
that Kesiraja himself wrote the first gloss on his sutras. The name of 
that gloss is Sabdamanivritti. 

There seems to have been a person by name Kam...sappa who has 
written a commentary (Vyakhyana)on the sutras of ^abdamanidarpana. 
This is gathered from the Madras edition. There Linganaradhya in 
his gloss says, “ sarephamidirage dosam endu Kam...sappa tarn 
madida ^abdamanidarpana vyakhyanadoj baredam.” 28 The full name 
of this commentator is not known as part of it is damaged. 

In the manuscript of Sabdamanidarpana available in the Osmania 
University, there is a different commentary. This commentary is 
according to D. K. Bhimasenarao, 29 different from that of Kam... 
sappa and someone else must have written it. 

Then there is a gloss of Lingannaradhya, which is included in the 
Madras edition of the gabdama^idarpana. He is a Veerashaiva 
scholar who might have flourished in the sixteenth century. 30 
The title of this gloss is ‘Sutranvaya ratnamale’. This gloss is important 
in that it supplies correct readings for some sutras of 3abdamani- 
darpana which were not available so far. 31 

There is a commentator named Ni^ura Nanjayya, according to 
D. L. Narasimhachar or Ni§|ura Nanjayya according to F. Kittel. His 
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commentary was included for the first time in the second edition of 
Sabdamanidarpana by F. Kittel. It was also included in the second 
edition of the same by D. L. Narasimhachar. 

There is a modern commentary by H S. Biligiri, the title of 
which is Aloka. The commentator’s plan is to publish Aloka 
in three parts, the first of which was printed in 1969, by Aksara 
Prakasana, Sagara. In this commentary, the author gives information 
about the Sanskrit technical terms, explanations according to 
traditional manner and explanations applying modern principles of 
linguistics. Therefore this work is more useful in understanding 
^abdamanidarpana. 

Editions: 

^abdamanidarpana was first published in 1868, edited by J. Garrett. 
It was printed at the Mysore Government Press, Bangalore. It contains 
a brief two page introduction in English called ‘Advertisement’. The 
book contains vi + 321 pp. in crown size. The order of chapters is 
aphorism, commentary, gloss, illustration etc. There are many mistakes 
in each page. According to D. L. Narasimhachar it deserves an 
imperfect manuscript value. 32 

J. Garrett, who was the then Director of Education, Madras 
Province, wondering as to why that standard grammar in Kannada had 
not been published for general use so far took the initiative in 
printing it. He writes in his introduction: “. . . but the fact is, there is 
a general unwillingness to make valuable books common”. 33 It is a 
common experience that manuscripts are more worshipped than 
printed. 

The book is printed in Kannada. Notes, explanations etc., 
are not supplied by the editor. The scheme followed is aphorism, 
commentary, gloss, etc. In the commentary are found illustrations 
of the various topics carried by the aphorisms. There are many 
mistakes, printing and others, found in the book which do not reduce 
the value of this book. It heralded many more editions of gabdamapi- 
darpana by various scholars. 

‘Kesiraja Kaviya ^abdamanidarpana’ by F. Kittel was published 
by the Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository, in Mangalore in 1872. 
This second modern publication of 3abdamanidarpaija came out four 
years after the publication of gabdamaijidarpaija by J. Garrett in 1868. 
One important feature of this edition is the valuable introduction of 
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more than 26 pages. This edition contains valuable information about 
the author, his age, the commentator Nistura Nanjayya, his age and 
comparison of Kannada forms with those of Tulu, Badaga etc. The 
information is very valuable for the study of Kgsiraja and his grammar. 

This edition also includes the commentary of Nistura Nanjayya, 
which is useful in understanding 3abdamanidarpana. The scheme of 
the book is as follows: aphorism ( sutra ), separation of the words 
in the aphorism (padacheda), arrangement of the words in their prose 
order as given in the tlku (anvayam), commentary by Nistura 
Nanjayya (tlku) and then the author’s explanatory gloss ( vritti) and 
lastly the illustrations (prayoga). Thus it is very exhaustive and 
nothing is left out of the work from the point of understanding 
gabdamajiidarpana. In addition, Kittel adds a summary note in 
English to every aphorism, which contains its meaning in summary 
and is thus useful for the understanding of the aphorism. In the 
chapter IX, he has given a prayogasara, a commentary on uncommon 
words. In the appendix he gives the variant readings found in 
the manuscripts. In this way F. Kittel’s edition is valuable with 
its introduction, exhaustive and orderly treatment of the matter, 
explanatory notes etc., which have made this edition particularly 
useful in the study of 3abdamanidarpana. 

The second edition of gabdamanidarpana by F. Kittel was 
published in a revised form in 1899 from Mangalore. In this 
edition, one more manuscript from Mudabidare is made use of. 
Except slight alterations in the case of Ke£iraja’s quotations from 
earlier poets, 34 not much is added to the first edition. The third 
edition of gabdamanidarpana by Kittel was brought out in 1920, 
revised by Panje Mangeshrao. In this edition, Nagavarma’s aphorisms, 
which form the basis of those of Ke£iraja are given. 35 The illustrative 
verses are given numbers. As a result this edition has made 3abda- 
manidarpana more informative and more useful. The fourth 
edition of Kittel’s book was published by S. S. Kulkarni, Dharwar, in 
1965, while Sediyapu Krishna Bhatta and V. R. Koppal have helped in 
revising this edition. 

gabdamanidarpana, including the commentary by Nistura 
Nanjayya, was published by Karnataka Sahitya Parishat, Bangalore, 
in 1920. The name of the edition is not available. ‘Sirigannada 
Granthakartara Charitra Kosha’ mentions 36 about the gabdamapi- 
darpapa edited by Bellave Venkatanarayanappa. This is possibly 
published by the Sahitya Parishat. 
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gabdamapidarpapa was published in the Madras University 
Kannada Series in 1959. It was edited by A. Venkata Rao and Shesha 
Iengar, H. Channakeshava Iengar being the general editor. No gloss of 
Kgsiraja is found in this edition, the commentary of Lingapfir&dhya 
is included for the first time. 

It contains a detailed and exhaustive introduction which deals 
with the general features of the book. The commentator, Lingapa- 
radhya, in his commentary ‘ Sutranvaya Ratnamale’ gives a detailed 
chapterwise discussion of Sabdamapidarpana; with the treatment of 
some of the important concepts in 3abdamapidarpapa, such as Gamaka 
Samasa, grutisahya Sandhi, and Satisaptami. At the end of the text 
are given nine appendices where we can find, in addition to the usual 
alphabetical index etc., the translation of the equivalent aphorisms 
from the Katantra grammar. 

Thus, the Madras University edition is really a commendable 
edition and is most useful to students of grammatical literature in 
Kannada in general, and of Sabdamanidarpapa in particular. The use¬ 
fulness of the introduction may be guessed from the statement of 
D. L. Narasimhachar, who in the ‘Prastavane’ of his edition, says that 
as the exhaustive introduction in the Madras edition was available he 
did not feel the necessity of writing one himself. 

The first edition of 3abdamapidarpapa by D. L. Narasimhachar 
was published in 1959 by Sharada Mandira, Mysore. In the light of 
the earlier editions, he has attempted to give the corrected versions of 
the aphorisms, commentary and illustrations. In the ‘Prastavane’ he 
deals more with the variant]readings and tries to fix the correct ones as 
far as possible. His approach is basically that of a textual critic. He is 
aware of the fact that an edition of 3abdamapidarpapa, which is close 
to the original manuscript of Kesiraja is imperative. In the preface, 
he has given a brief history of the other editions, the method he has 
used in the present edition and some of the sources of the illustrative 
verses etc. This edition satisfied the longfelt need. The second 
edition of gabdamanidarpana by D. L. Narasimhachar was brought out 
in 1964 by the same publisher. In this edition, the commentary of 
Nistura Nanjayya, which was not included in the first edition is found. 
Certain mistakes that occurred in the first edition are corrected. 

The popularity with Kannada scholars of D. L. Narasimhachar's 
gabdumapklurpupa is evident from the fact that it went through the 
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third edition within the year of the publication of the second edition. 
The third edition underwent further revision in many places. 

Sabdanuidsana of Bhattakalanka: 

This is the fourth and last great work in the Kannada grammatical 
tradition. It is a monumental work on the Kannada language written 
in Sanskrit by Bhattakalanka. Bhattakalanka was a desciple of 
Akalankadeva. He lived during the reign of the Vijayangar king 
Venkatapati Raya ( 1586-1615 ). 37 His object was to produce an origi¬ 
nal treatise which should be a standard book of grammar. In his 
commentary on the invocatory verse, he uses the term ‘Svopajna 
gabdanu^asana’. 

£>abdanu£asana is divided into four sections or padas and contains 
592 aphorisms. The author gives the aphorism in Sanskrit with the 
gloss called ‘ Bhasa Manjari * also in Sanskrit and written by himself. 
The author again has written a commentary called 4 Manjari Maka- 
randa ’ on his own gloss. The topics dealt in the various sections 
are: alphabets, technical terms, indeclinables, and particles; gender; 
words corrupted from Sanskrit and case suffixes; compounds, personal 
pronouns, number, numericals and derivatives; verbs and verbal 
affixes. 

The work is copious and exhaustive. Not only it is more exhaus¬ 
tive and elaborate than all previous grammars but also more metho¬ 
dical. 38 B. L. Rice compares 39 3abdanu£asana to Panini’s Astadhyayi 
and his commentary ‘Manjari Makaranda’ to Patanjalis’ ‘Mahabhasya’. 
The author’s aim in writing this grammar was to bring the claims of 
the Kannada language to the notice of the learned and to promote 
its cultivation along with precision and elegance in the use of it. 40 
In short, this work is very important for the study of the Kannada 
language and is an enduring monument to the author’s erudition. 
With Keilhorn we can say, ‘ The author was evidently a profound 
grammarian ’. 

Comentaries on abdanuiasana : 

There is a commentary entitled ‘ 3abdanu£asana Tatvaloka ’ by 
Varadarya. 41 Varadarya was from Kankanhalli, son of Narasimha- 
rya, who was in the medical profession. The purpose of writing this 
commentary is very clearly stated. There is a great deal of contradiction 
between the aphorisms of 3abdanu3asana and Bhattakajanka’s commen¬ 
tary. Varadarya specifically says that the author of the aphorisms is a 
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different person and Bhattakalanka has written a gloss and commen¬ 
tary. But he has created the impression that the aphorisms also are his 
own (SQtramadaih svaklyamenisal Bhatt&kalankabhidmh janakunmoha- 
manuQlu majpa ). To eradicate this impression (adam pifigisalkc ), 
the commentary 4 Tatvaloka ’ is written. 

Editions : 

The first edition of the Karnataka 3abdanu3asana was published 
byB. L. Rice in 1890 in Mysore. The edition contains a valuable 
introduction by Rice, in which he gives the history of grammatical 
literature in Kannada in detail and in Sanskrit in brief- The text was 
given in both Kannada and Roman characters. An English transla¬ 
tion of the aphorisms is supplied. Short notes are added in English 
wherever necessary. In the introduction. Rice says, “ I have now the 
satisfaction of leaving it as a legacy to the Kannada people, in the hope 
that it may prove an incentive to a more scholarly study of their pithy 
and expressive language.” And we think it is a legacy indeed. 

Rice’s wish that his edition might prove an incentive to a more 
scholarly study is found in the revised edition of the same work by R. 
Narasimhachar, published by the Mysore Government Central Press 
in 1923. R. Narasimhachar has made some changes in his edition. 
He has used punctuation marks, the sources of the aphorisms are 
given in brackets and six valuable appendices are added at the end. 
The Roman characters used in the previous edition are omitted. How¬ 
ever, the English translation of the aphorisms and notes in English 
are retained. Much of the material in introduction, being out ol 
date, in the light of recent findings, has been omitted. In the six 
appendices added at the end, Narsimhachar gives, apart from the 
aphorisms quoted from the grammars of Panini, ^akafayapa and 
others, quotations from the Amoghavritti, the Mahabhasya and 
other works. There is also a list of corresponding aphorisms from 
the gabdamanidarpana, Kavyavalokana, Karnataka Bhasa Bhu$ana 
and quotations from many Kannada works. 

In ‘gabdanuitesana PrakaSika’ of Kundalagiriyacharya, the 
author translated the aphorisms of gabdanugasana and wrote an 
exhaustive commentary for the first 472 sutras before he expired. 
The remaining part was completed by Katti Srinivasamurtha- 
charya and was published by Karnataka Vidya Vardhaka Sangha, 
Dharwar in 1908. Again the ‘gabdanuSasana Prakasika’ of Kunda¬ 
lagiriyacharya was edited by S. S. Basavanal and published by 
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Karnataka Vidya Vardhaka Sangha in 1941. The part that 
could not be completed by the Acharya was completed by M. P. 
Pujar. The Prakasika which is a translation of Bhattakalanka’s 
£>abdanu$asana, is something more than a translation. Kundalagiri- 
yacharya, who was a profound scholar both in Sanskrit and Kannada 
had specially studied grammar. In that work he used his 
knowledge of both the Sanskrit and Kannada grammatical tradition. 
The work is highly valuable in understanding gabdanugasana. How¬ 
ever, it is a fact that it is too technical not only for the average 
reader and sometimes even for scholars. 

Another edition of £>abdanu£asana along with the commentary 
in Kannada entitled * Nalnudigannadi ’ was published by Rajakamal 
Prakasana, Bangalore. The editor was D. Padmanabha Sharma and 
the object was to make Sabdanugasana easier even for the students, 
hence the commentary was written. 

The traditional climate was a restrictive one. A particular work 
or class of works was to be studied by a particular class of people. 
Knowledge was the property of a limited section of the society. 
Since time immemorial, this distinction was scrupulously maintained. 
Only a particular stratum of the society had the authority to 
study the products of our great heritage. Consequently the major 
section of the society was in dark about our treasure of knowledge. 
If others wanted to study it was considered to be a sin. This state 
of affairs continued unaffected until the arrival of Christian scholars, 
missionaries and others. 

Knowledge need not be the property of a sect or a section of the 
society. Any work in any language is the product of the culture of the 
people. As a work is a representative of the entire culture, 
so it is the property of the entire people of that culture in particular, 
and in general of the whole world. With this clear vision and 
their dedication to knowledge from whatever corner of the world it 
came, Christian scholars started the study of Indian literature 
including Kannada. Max Muller’s efforts in publishing the Vedas are 
wellknown. Everybody knows the significance of Max Muller’s great 
‘sin’. There is an interesting story in connection with the printing 
of Dhavala and Jayadhavala 42 - two great religious monuments of the 
Jainas. 

Christian scholars rendered yeoman service to the land they had 
come to. They changed the outlook of generation, opened our 
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eyes to the glory of our tradition and made that great tradition of 
ours available to us. As in other fields, in the field of grammar too, 
it was they who did the pioneering work. It was those scholars who 
edited, printed and published our grammars and it was those scholars 
who produced Kannada grammars on modern lines. 

The second stage in the history of Kannada grammatical literature 
begins with Christian scholars. The traditional era, with its sutras, 
vrittis, vyakhyanas etc., ends with Bhattakalanka’s 3abdanu£asana 
though a commentary in the traditional manner is found here and 
there. These traditional grammars were of high standard and could be 
studied only by the learned. They were not of any help to beginners in 
the Kannada language whether he was a native speaker or a foreign 
scholar. 

The writing of a grammar useful for all was a characteristic of this 
stage. Simple grammars, simple rules in prose, common examples 
and explanations in simple language without recourse to much 
technicality were the salient features of those grammars. 

At this stage, the grammars available to us can be classified 
as grammars by Christian writers and grammars by local authors. 
Christian authors wrote the grammars with a specific purpose, as 
their works were meant for English students learning Kannada. 
The native grammars were written for local speakers who knew 
the language already. 

‘The Grammar of the Kurnataka Language’ the first grammar in 
Kannada language was produced by William Carey. It was printed at 
Serampur and was published in 1817. Not only it was the first 
grammar on modern lines but also the first book to be published in 
Kannada. 43 

‘Karnataka Vyakaraija’ by John Mckerrel was the second modern 
Kannada grammar. It was published from Fort St. George College, 
Madras, in 1820. The purpose of writing this grammar is made clear 
in the preface of the book: “In India, a knowledge of languages of 
the country is of the highest importance to public interests, for without 
that knowledge no public servant can discharge the duties of his 
office.’’ That was the purpose of almost all the grammars written by 
Christian missionary authors. But indirectly, they served our causes 
too. Mckerrel wrote his grammar on the basis of gabdamapidarpapa. 
He states in his preface: “In the course of my labours, l have derived 
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much information from a very scarce and accurate treatise “Shabda 
Mani Darpana”. 

‘An Elementary Grammar of the Kannada or Canarese Lang¬ 
uage’ by Thomas Hudson was printed at Wesleyan Mission Press, 
Mysore, in 1859. This book is specifically written for the use of 
English people wishing to learn Kannada. Accordingly every word 
used in the examples is translated and the pronunciation is given in 
English characters. This book of over 350 pages treats alphabets, 
parts of speech, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs and 
articles in detail. A long list of irregular verbs covering seven pages 
is given, but many of them can be proved as regular. There are ten 
appendices, where formulation of grammatical terms, besides num¬ 
bers, months, seasons, days, etc., are dealt. The book is therefore 
very informative and useful. This book underwent the second 
edition in 1864, wherein every line of the grammar has been 
correctly revised and many additions and improvements have been 
introduced. 

‘ A Practical Key to Canarese Language ’ by Zeigler is 
a wellknown grammar which was first published in 1872. This 
grammar is again meant for English students wishing to learn Kanna¬ 
da. It deals exhaustively with all the topics of Kannada grammar. 
The scheme of the book is: explanation in English, examples in 
Kannada, their transliteration in English and the translation. 
One of the interesting features of the book is the omission of Sanskrit 
letters not necessary for Kannada. The treatment is simple, detailed 
and easy to understand. 

There are three grammars by Kittel, in addition to his 
magnum opus the Kannada-English Dictionary. Of these three, two 
are in Kannada and one in English. They are: Kannada Vyakarana 
Sutragaju, Sanksepa Vyakarana Sutragaju and A Grammar of the 
Kannada Language. 

‘ Kannada Vyakarana Sutragalu’written by Kittel was published 

by the Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository, Mangalore, in 
1889. It is on the line of traditional grammars, mainly 8abdamani- 
darpaga, both in the selection of material and distribution of chap¬ 
ters. It contains the rules in simple prose with examples from 
gabdamaoidarpaga. Explanatory notes in English are given in the 
margin. ‘ Sank 5 epa Vyakarana Satragju ’ by Kittel is not available 
to US. 
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1 A Grammar of the Kannada Language ’ by Kittel was also 
published by Basel Mission, Mangalore, in 1903. It is a grammar 
written in English based on Sabdamapidarpa$a. The book deals 
with Kannada grammar exhaustively. It contains twentyeight chapters 
covering 483 pages. The scheme of the treatment of these topics 
is similar to that found in gabdama^idarpaija. But various topics 
dealt with in 3abdama$idarpana in one chapter, have been spread 
over many chapters in this book. Kannada words are written in both 
Kannada and English and the sentences are in Kannada with trans¬ 
lation in English. The author relies for his statements on the sutras 
of gabdamanidarpana. The book which is an outcome of an assiduous 
study of 3abdamanidarpaija by Kittel is not only an important 
contribution to Kannada grammatical literature, but also has 
aquainted foreign scholars with Kannada grammar. Hulsch comments 44 
on the book in the following manner: ‘Throughout the book, we feel 
the master-hand of a ripe scholar, whose deep erudition and love of 
his subject are blended with amiable modesty ’. The grammar is 
readable and is a standard reference work to this day. 

‘Tables of Canarese Language’ by B. Creater was published by 
the Basel Mission, Dharwar, in 1884. In the introduction to the 
book the author wrote, that the tables were first intended for the 
use of foreigners studying the Canarese language. Afterwards it 
was suggested that the same would be useful to Kannada scholars. 

‘ A Kanarese Grammar ’ by Herold Spencer was printed at the 
Wesleyan press, Mysore, in 1914. This book was written with a specific: 
purpose that it should be useful for the English students. As the 
author himself says, “it was an improvement on Thomas Hudson’s 
Elementary Grammar of the Kannada Language ”. The only fea¬ 
ture retained from Hudsons’s book is the transliteration into 
English of all Kanarese words in both lessons and appendices. 
The book is divided into four chapters. In each chapter there are 
31 lessons. In addition there are seven appendices. Common gra¬ 
mmatical topics are treated in the lessons. In the seven appendices 
lists of nouns of relationship, numerals, irregular verbs, imitative 
words, calender, grammatical terms, etc., are given. The above 
topics are dealt with in a very exhaustive manner. The treatment 
of the topics is not cumbersome. In each page the examples are 
given in Kannada with a transliteration in English. The book is 
not only useful to English students but it is of help to Kannada 
students uh well. 
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The second edition of this book was revised by W. Perston and 
published in 1950. When it was decided to make a revision, it was 
agreed to make it fairly thorough that it might reflect to some extent 
at least, the changes which have taken place in written and spoken 
Kanarese, as a result of a notable literary renaissance of the period 
since this grammar was written. 45 The special feature of Spencer’s 
edition, viz., the graded exercises in translation is retained. A chapter 
on the forms of Kanarese correspondence has been added. Otherwise 
not much revision is found in this book. 

Notable among the other earlier grammars written by Christian 
scholars are listed here. 

Kannada Vyakarana Sararh - C Campbell, 1849 

Kannada Vyakarana - T. Hudson, 1855 

Kannada gala Vyakarana - Zeigler, 1866 

Kannada Bala Vyakarana - C. Koiz, 1868 

Elements of Kanarese Grammar for the Natives 

-Campbell, 1870 

Kannada Bala Vyakarana - Zeigler, 1877 
gala Vyakarana - J. Garrett, 1865 
Kannada Vyakarana Sangraha, 1841 
Kannada Bala Vyakarana, 1843 
A Kannada Grammar — John Shamrao. 1854 
Vyakarana Sara - Moben 

Kannada Language (Russian) - Andronov, 1962 
Kannada - Dr. William McCormak 

The last is a cultural introduction to Kannada. The author gives 
here graded lessons for foreign learners of Kannada. 

Christian scholars by their devotion to Kannada language did 
pioneering work. These works are modelled on the western 
grammatical tradition and scientific approach. 46 Most of the works 
were school grammars designed according to the syllabus. Zeigler s 
‘A Practical Key to the Kannada Language’ and Kittel’s ‘A Grammar 
of the Kannada Language’ are the only grammars which were not 
written according to the syllabus. These grammars provided the 
methodology for most of the grammars by local authors. 
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The first grammar on modern lines by Indian authors is that of 
S. Krishnamacharya known as 4 Hosagannada Nudigannadi \ It was 
published in 1838 by the Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository 
Mangalore. The second edition of the same was published in 1882. 
Besides being the first native grammai, this book is important in the 
sense that it has followed altogether a new path in two respects which 
are that it has based its treatment on nonliterary form and its treat¬ 
ment is in the dialogue form. Till then the Sanskrit and Kannada of 
literary styles were the only forms respected by grammarians. A de¬ 
parture is to be seen in this book in the use of Kannada forms of 
colloquial nature. The conversational form of this book is an inte¬ 
resting feature. The book begins with questions and answers. 

Q . Matestu vidhavagiruvadu ? 

A . Hosagannadaventalu halagannadaventalu eradu vidhavagiru¬ 
vadu. 

Q . Hosagannadavu yavadu ? 

A . Karnataka deSadalliya hiriyaru matanadikoljuva matu. 

Q . Hajagannadavu yavadu ? 

A . Granthagajalli matrave prayogisalpaduva matu. 

Q . Iveradaralli munde tijiyabekada matu yavadu ? 

A . Degadalli matanaduva matige laksana tijiyade granthada 

matige lakasana tijiduprayojanavillavaddarinda nadava^ikeya 
matada hosagannadavu laksanavendu munde tiliyabsku. 

Q . I hosagannada vyakar^avestu prakaranavu ? 

A . Hattu prakaranavu. 

In this way the book develops into ten chapters and his style of 
treatmant of the subject in a novel way appears to have met with 
resistance from tradition minded scholars. 47 The book occupies a 
unique position in the grammatical literature of Kannada and it 
heralded the new era of grammars based on colloquial forms. In 
addition to this book, S. Krishnamacharya wrote ‘Hajagannada Nu<Ji- 
gannadi’ which was also published in 1838. 

Many books were produced during that period. Most of the books 
except a few were specifically written for use in schools. The main 
object of the authors was to write a grammar according to the syllabus 
laid down by the Education Department. For many of those grammars 
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the change in the syllabus was probably the main reason for their 
production. Many books vary in style not because of the different 
treatment of the subject but because of the different authors. Excepting 
the difference of authorship there is not much to differentiate among 
many of these books. But they did serve the immediate purpose for 
which they were written. 

As there are many books on this subject as already stated, it is not 
possible to describe them in detail. A few important books are given 
individual attention and the others only listed. 

One such grammar which deserves mention is ‘ Nudigattu ’ by 
Dondo Narasimha Mulabagal. This grammar was written for the use 
of secondary schools and training colleges which was first published in 
1892. While writing, the author has refered gabdanuSasana and other 
ancient grammars. There are three parts in the grammar viz., aksara 
vicara, $abda vicara and vakya vicara. It is interesting to note that 
this division corresponds to the modern division in the description of 
a language, viz., phonology, morphology and syntax. Surprisingly 
the author has given the definition of language before referring to the 
usual grammatical topics. Besides, points of articulation etc., are 

given. 

‘Kannada Kaipidi’ published by the Mysore University in 1927 is 
a reference work on the Kannada language and related topics in Kan¬ 
nada literature. The object of producing these volumes was to pre¬ 
sent the material that was available till then. However difficult and 
controversial topics are generally avoided. It contains five parts written 
by eminent scholars. There was no single book which could give 
information about all the branches of Kannada literature. A book that 
could deal with all the branches of the Kannada language and literature 
was a longfelt necessity. With that view the Mysore University 
planned the volume. Part I (Grammar of old Kannada) and Part IV 
(History of Kannada Language) are important for our purpose. 
Kannada Kaipidi, Part l which includes the grammar of old Kannada 
was assigned to T. Shrinivasaraghavacharya and B. Krishnappa. 

Part I deals with Kannada grammar. The treatment throughout is 
on the model of old Kannada grammars. In most places, it is a 
paraphrase of those grammars. This fact need not affect the merit of 
this book which has become a valuable reference work in respect of 
of old Kannada grammar. 
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Part IV deals with the history of the Kannada language. It was 
brought out in a separate volume. The authors responsible arc B. M. 
Shrikantaiah and T. S. Venkannaiah, renowned scholars both in 
Kannada language and literature. 

A detailed treatment of grammatical topics through various stages 
of Kannada is found in this book. The treatment is on modern lines 
which is quite clear. The book ably serves as a reference work for stu¬ 
dents of the Kannada language. Kannada Kaipidi was reprinted in 
1936. There are certain revisions in this edition but not in Part I. The 
book was reprinted again in 1955. 

‘Kannada Madhyama Vyakarana’ by T. N. Shrikantaiah was 
published by the Department of Public Instruction in 1939. This 
grammar meant for middle schools was one of the three planned by 
the department. The other two are: ‘Prathamika Vyakarana’ by 
A.N. Narasimhaiah and ‘High School Grammar’ by T.S. Venkannaiah. 
The grammar projected by T. S. Venkannaiah was never written. 
Notable among the features of Madhyama Vyakarana are that there 
are no statements of suffix of the first case, ommission of the fifth case 
and separation of compound verbs. There are 27 chapters in the book. 
The treatment is on modern lines. The author gives examples and 
then he frames rules and definitions. The book is exhaustive. It is 
an important work, as it has correctly grasped the structure of the 
language. 

Some other grammars were very popular in those days. But it is 
not possible to deal with them in detail. However they are included 
in the following list. The method followed in arranging them is the 
chronological order of their publication. 

Hosagannada Nudicandrike Vyakarana - Shrinivas Kavish, 1870 
gabda Bhaskara -U. Daksina Murthy Sastri, 1871 
Sanskrit-Kannada gabda Utpatti -Patkar Panduranga, V.C., 1880 
Vyakarana Sangraham - H. Honnappa, 1890 
Karnataka Vagvidhayini - M. Ramaswami Shastri,(7th ed.), 1890 
Kartnataka Bhasa Visayavu - T. G. Krishnacharya, 1891 
Vacaka Bodhini - M. B. Srinivasayyangar, 1894 

Nanartha 3abdavaji Mattu Sanjarthagalu- 

B. Ramakrishnayya, 1895 

Kannada gidubodha Varijamale - H. S. Kulkarni, 1896 
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Kanaka Vyakarana - Y. Ramakrishnayya, 1897 

Vyakarana Sangraha - Puttaparthi Sheshacharya (3rd edn.), 1897 

Karnataka gabdasaram - Kavyamanjari, Mysore, 1897 

A Modern Kanarese Grammar-A. S. Mud Bhat, 1899 

Karnataka Bhasa Samikaranopanyasa -T. G. Krishnacharya, 1899 

Kannada Bhaseya Vicharagaju - B. M. Shrikanthaiab, 1915 

Karnataka Bala Yyakarana - K. R. Narasimhaiah, 1915 

Yyakaranada madariya Pathagaju - V. M. Talikoti, 1916 

Bala Yyakarana - Govinda Krishna Kaliwal, 1917 

gabdasara - B. Mallappa, 1918 

Vyakarana Saram - K. R. Narasimhaiah, 1918 

Kannada Lekhana Laksana - M. S. Puttanna, 1922 

Kannada Yyakarana - B. Ramakrishnayya, 1923 

Yakyabhaga Bodhini - Parshuram Satawaji Suryavamsi, 1923 

Kannada Laghu Vyakarana - Venkata Rango Katti, 1927 

Kannada Nudigannadi Mattu Chandomanjari -M. P. Pujar, 1928 

Balavyakarana - M. S. Kesari, 1929 

Nudigannadi, Part I, II, III & IV (ed.) M. P. Pujar, 1932 

Vakyavibhajane — Keshav Sharma Galgali, 1933 

Kannada Nudiemba Sanksipta Vyakaranavu-K. R. Ganachar, 1933 

Kannada Guru Yyakarana - K. R. Ganachar, 1933 

Kannada Laghu Yyakarana - S. I. Sivaramayya, 1933 

Kannada Proudha Yyakarana -S. I. Sivaramayya, 1935 

Yyakarana Chintamani (in three parts) H. Shesh Ayyangar, 1935 

Tijigannada Vyakarana-R. N. Suryavamsi & K. Ahobala Shastri, 

Kannada Mula Yyakarana - P. Mangeshrao (6th ed.), 1936 
Kannada Kannadi - T. S. Raghavacharya, 1936 
Kannada Yyakarana mattu Lekhana — S. V. Kamat, 1936 
Hand Book of Tatsamas and Tadbhavas - N. V. Kulkarni, 1939 
Kannada Bhasabhyasa - N. C. Padaki, 1939 
Nudigaftu - D. N. Mulabagal (Rev. edn.), 1947 
Sacitra Navlna Yyakarana Pathagaju - B. Chikkannaiah, 1947 
Kannada Nudigannadi - S. Hanumanthappa, 1947 
Yyakarapa Sara - Tiru Srinivasachurya, 1947 
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Bhaseya Bcjavagigcyalli Kclavu Swarasyavada Aihdagalu, 1949 
Kannada Ccnnudi-pictorial grammar, (4 parts) S. S. Basavanal 
and Kavali (5th ed. 1954), 1950 
Kannada Vyakarana Yividha Sahitya (3 parts) Kavali, 1950 
Sulabha Vyakara^a-Ramachandra Ucchil & Guddappa Ail, 1951 
Matina Munnade- M. Malakai, S. M. Munshal & Kavali, 1951 
Kannada Kaipidi-D. N. Mulbagal, 1951 

Proudha gala Yyakarana mattu Chandolankara Sara 

(3 parts) K. Kanta Rai, 1954 
Nutana Bala Vyakaraga-U. Mangeshrao 

Nadugannada-Manvi Narasingrao, 1956 
Kannada Yacana Kaumadi-M. S. Ramakrishnayya 
Bhasanidhi-Sampangiram Bharathi (ed.) 

Bhasa Visaya-G. B. Joshi 

Laghu Sidhanta Kaumudi (Kannada exposition of Panini) 

G. Yishnumurthy Bhat (ed.), 1964 

The grammars listed so far deal with Kannada language directly. 
Moreover they deal predominantly with only one stage of the Ka¬ 
nnada language. These grammars can be distinguished from other 
grammatical works which deal with the Kannada language from the 
comparative historical point of view. Hence, by the very nature, 
they deal with the historical growth of the Kannada language and 
the relation of Kannada to the other Dravidian languages. 

PHILOLOGICAL APPROACH 

When the grammars with a slightly modern outlook here 
and there were being produced on traditional lines, there was another 
stream which ran almost parallel. It was the production of philo¬ 
logical literature, where the comparison of Kannada with the sister 
languages was being carried out. It was at this stage that a mo¬ 
numental work on Dravidian languages viz., ‘ Comparative Grammar 
of Dravidian Languages ’ was written by Caldwell. 

One of the early works in this field by an Indian scholar is 
‘Karnataka Bhasa Vyakaranopanyasa Manjari’ by R. Raghunatha Rao 
printed at the Caxton Press, Bangalore, in 1894. This small book 
running to 118 pages is very interesting. It treats Kannada langua- 
age from the comparative and historical point of view. The topics 
dealt with are: Dravidian languages and Kannada, Kannada not 
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related to Sanskrit, several stages in the Kannada language, etc. 
Besides there is a strong criticism of scholars who hold that collo¬ 
quial forms should be made use of in writing grammars. The author 
criticises in very strong terms the work/ Hosagannada Vyakarana by 
S. Krishnamacharya. 48 

The most methodical and exhaustive work is Caldwell’s ‘A 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of 
Languages ’ published in 1856, but this does not deal directly with the 
Kannada language. This grammar is a monumental work which 
occupies an important position in the history of Dravidian studies. 
Caldwell who was well versed in modern philology had studied the 
languages of the Dravidian family, Tamil in particular. The book is 
considered as a classic in Indian Philology. The chief object of the 
author was to promote a more systematic and scientific study of 
the Dravidian languages by means of a careful comparison of their 
grammar. It is the first work on Dravidian languages written in 
conformity with the modern principles of comparitive philology. It 
is also the first work to establish systematically the independence 
of the Dravidian family from Sanskrit. Hence it is rightly called 
‘The Bible of Dravidian Studies.’ 

The monumental work which runs over 640 pages covers a wide 
range of topics like, the use of the term Dravidian, enumeration of 
Dravidian languages, Dravidian languages independent of Sanskrit, 
affinity of Dravidian family to other families, pre-Aryan civilization 
of Dravidians etc., followed by the comparative grammar section 
which describes the Dravidian languages on all levels. The treatment 
of topics is in detail and exhaustive. It included every information 
then available. 

However some of Caldwell s theories particularly the theory of 
affinity of the Dravidian with the Scythian family are not accepted by 
modern scholars; and in the light of further available material some of 
his chapters need much modification, yet, though there has been great 
advancement in linguistics, the value of his work cannot be undermined. 
Though of late much work has been done it has not been possible 
to supercede Caldwell’s work. Even today more than a century after 
its publication, it remains as an outstanding work. Caldwell publish¬ 
ed the revised second edition in 1875. The third revised edition of 
Caldwell’s grammar was published in 1913 which was revised by J. L. 
Wyatt and T.Ramakrishna Pillai. The reprint of the third edition was 
brought out in 1961 by Madras University. 
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The next important work of this period is ‘The Grammatical 
Structure of the Dravidian Languages’ by Jules Bloch. Jules Bloch 
wrote in French the ‘Structure grammaticals des languages dravidiennes* 
which was published in 1946. It was translated by R. G. Harshe into 
English and published in 1954 from Poona. About Jules Bloch’s work 
F. B. J. Kuiper says 49 “ All those who are interested in Dravidian Lin¬ 
guistics welcome this study which summarises the conclusions at 
which the eminent French savant, after a life devoted to the study of 
Indian languages, has arrived regarding some of the fundamental 
problems of Dravidian. The object of this work is to furnish a more 
complete picture of the morphological facts and to give more 
prominence to these languages than Caldwell had been able to do who 
had to base his book mainly on Tamil. ” Regarding translation we 
cannot say more than quoting S. M. Katre, “ He was trained in 
Paris among others by professor Bloch, and the rendering has, there¬ 
fore a ring of authority which has been attested by the original author 
himself.” 

‘ Kannada Bhasa £>astra,” by R. Y. Dharwadkar is yet another 
book in this field, which was first published in 1951. This book is use¬ 
ful from the point of view of the material it contains. Whenever the 
author takes up certain issue for discussion he quotes in detail the view 
of different scholars in the field. It also contains many examples. *A 
great deal of useful material is collected and presented in a systematic 
manner. 50 The sincerity of the author is evident throughout the book. 
The book has undergone four editions, the last edition being published 
in 1968. 

The first introduction to comparative philology in Kannada is 
by R. V. Jahagirdar. His book ‘gharadeya Samsara* was published by 
Navajivana Granthamala, Dharwar in 1933. The general editor Aim 
Venkatarao in his foreword has stated the creteria to be followed in 
such a book. They are : the book must be written about a serious topic, 
the exposition has to be scientific and the style must be simple. These 
must be achieved within a span of 100 pages. How to achieve this 
especially in the case of technical subjects like comparative philology ? 
As the author himself says, “ it was 3harada’s world to laymen and 
science of language to scholars.” The heading of the topics are almost 
like those in a novel like ‘ 3haradeya 3ringara ‘Vivahamahotsava*, 
* 3haradeya Samsara etc. The book contains eleven chapters and 
appendix. It deals with the nature of language, science of language, 
change in language, origin of language etc. In the appendix is given 
the history of the study and growth of the science of language both in 
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ancient and modern times. The treatment of the subject is simple and 
can be understood by everyone. However it must be admitted that, 
in the course of its simplification, it has lost many of the scientific 
features. 

In 1934, The History of Kannada Language’ by R. Narasimha- 
char was published. R. Narasimhachar gave five lectures in the 
Readership Lectures Series in English, in Mysore and Bangalore, in 
1926 and 1927, and the same was published by Mysore University. 
This book confirms his erudition which is testified by his other works 
4 History of Kannada Literature ’, ‘Kavicharite ’ etc. The book is 
divided into five chapters. The topics dealt with are : Dravidian 
languages, place of Kannada among these languages, structure of 
Kannada, Kannada grammar, borrowings, various stages of Kannada 
and process of language change. The treatment is exhaustive and 
scholarly and the wealth of illustrations is amazing. It deserves 
study and is much useful to the students of the Kannada language. It 
was reprinted by Mysore University in 1969. 

4 Kannada Bhaseya Charitre ’ by P.G. Kulkarni is another book 
in this direction which was published in 1967. The author who had 
his training in grammar in the traditional way had supplemented it 
further by self-study. The book is the outcome of his nearly forty 
years of teaching experience and study. The book extending over 500 
pages, contains a great deal of information about Kannada grammar. 
It contains 26 chapters dealing with topics like : existence of Kannada, 
Kannada and Sanskrit, stages of Kannada, the alphabet based on 
principles of philology etc. Though the treatment appears to be 
traditional, one cannot miss the modern outlook and application of 
modern advanced knowledge of languages. In such a voluminous 
work, there is bound to be room for difference of opinion about many 
facts. The work is a valuable contribution to the knowledge of the 
Kannada language. 

A recent addition to this stock of literature is Varadaraj R. 
Umarji’s ‘The Kannada Language, its Origin and Development’. 
It was published by the Karnataka Historical Research Society, 
Dharwar, in 1969. The book has a lofty aim. “My attempt in this 
treatise” says the author, 44 forms the part and parcel of that same 
movement of reorientation and renaissance in Indian art and 
literature ”. For this purpose the author, as he says, has struck a new 
and original note in the field of Indian linguistic studies. The book 
deals with the history of the Kannada language from a comparative 
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point of view, I his he treats at all levels of the language, 
Umarji is a scholar in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada no doubt. We 
were expecting something good from his pen. The book disappoints 
us since the author instead of describing the origin and development 
of Kannada has tried to prove that Kannada has sprouted from 
Sanskrit. The quotation following the title of the book viz., 
4 vacarambha^o vikaro namadheyam mrittiketteva satyam * betrays 
his intentions. True to this purpose he has laboured to derive Kannada 
pronouns, numerals, parts of the body etc., from Sanskrit which is 
nothing but his fancy. In the course of his attempt to wrest the 
Kannada language from western scholars, he has thrown it into the 
Sanskrit ocean. This book indicates that the era of extremist tra¬ 
ditionalism has not yet ended. 

4 Sank§ipta Kannada Bhaseya Charitre’ by D. N. Shankar 
Bhatt is one more book in the field. It treats in a short compass the 
history of the Kannada language on modern lines. This brief work 
which has trodden new grounds is a useful book. It would have been 
better if Bhat had written a comprehensive history of the Kannada 
language. 

In addition to the grammars and histories of language of this 
period there are other works which describe various important 
grammatical concepts. These are important because these concepts of 
grammar are given individual attention. 

4 Kelavu Kannada Vyakarana Vicaragaju ’ by M. P. Pujar is 
one such book. It was published in 1952 by the Kannada Research 
Institute, Dharwar. The author was an erudite scholar in Kannada 
language and literature. This book is one of the brilliant products of 
the traditional learning in both Sanskrit and Kannada. Among the 
several topics dealt with in this book are : Kannada phonetics, pho¬ 
nology, Gamaka Samasa, active and passive voice in Kannada, etc. 
Pujar has given here a precise treatment of some of the sutras of 
Ketfiraja, with a comparative study of gabdanuSasana of Bhattakajanka. 

‘ Kannada Varnagaju ’ by Sediyapu Krishnabhatta is a book 
dealing only with the alphabet. This book is a compilation of lectures 
delivered by the author and was published by the Kannada Research 
Institute, Dharwar in 1955. Sediyapu has in his brochure dealt with the 
Kannada alphabet. Here is an attempt to describe the Kannada 
alphabet against the background of Dravidian pronunciation. An 
interesting feature of the book is that it has made use of both collo¬ 
quial and literary forms. It has also used forms from the sister 
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languages, like Tamil, Malayalam and Tulu for comparison. It is a 
useful work for students of the Kannada language. The topics dealt 
with are : vowels where the pronunciation of ‘ai’ and ‘au’ are treated 
and consonants where ideas on p-h and s are found. In the appendix 
are given conjuctures on the origin of raja, kuja, ksaja etc. 

LINGUISTIC APPROACH 

Let us consider the works applying modern linguistic methods. 
This approach may include comparative and historical studies as well 
as descriptive works. There may be either thorough treatment of the 
language or the treatment of particular topic related to it. 

Let us know to begin with the works on inscriptions. The value 
of inscriptions in linguistic study attracted the attention of scholars 
quite late. The most notable attempts are A. N. Narasimhaiah’s ‘ A 
Grammar of the Oldest Kanarese inscriptions’ and G. S. Gai’s ‘His¬ 
torical Grammar of Old Kannada. 

‘A Grammar of the Oldest Kanarese inscriptions’ was published 
by the University of Mysore in 1941. It is the first of its kind on 
Kannada inscriptions in the entire Dravidian field. This book is an 
attempt to present the grammar of the oldest Kannada on the basis of 
linguistic material available in inscriptions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries. It has three parts : phonology, grammar and text of 
the inscriptions and various appendices. 

The grammar part is very much valuable for the student of the 
Kannada language. Here in is the treatment of consonants and 
grammar on the basis of the actual forms found in the inscriptions. 
So, for every aspect dealt with, valuable inscriptional evidence is 
furnished. The treatment is scientific and based on principles of 
linguistics. It is a valuable reference work regarding the earliest stage 
of the Kannada language. 

G. S. Gai continued the work of inscriptional studies. He 
studied the inscriptions of the 8th, 9th and 10th centuries and that is 
the phase next to the one studied by Narasimhaiah. The subject is 
studied on two levels : phonology and morphology. In the appendi¬ 
ces part the text of the inscriptions is given. In the phonology 
part the consonants are treated. In the morphology section the 
book deals with gender, number, declension, pronouns, numerals, 
derivatives nouns, verbs etc. 
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In this book too, the treatment is in detail. It deals with native 
and borrowed words separately. The work in addition to that 
of Narasimhaiah, makes a valuable reference work for the students 
of the Kannada language. 

The works that will be surveyed in the field of linguistic studies 
henceforth cannot be included in any particular group, since each one 
is different in nature. Therefore they are treated individually wher¬ 
ever possible. However they are grouped according to certain 
principles. 

‘Some Problems in Kannada Linguistics’ by C. R. Sankaran is 
an attempt to probe into the problems of the Kannada language. 
Sankaran delivered lectures on the problems in Kannada linguistics 
under the auspices of the Kannada Research Institute in 1941 and Hit- 
book was published in 1954. 

C. R. Sankaran is an authority on experimental phonetics. Hu- 
subject dealt with in this book is of technical nature. The author 
has handled it with the characteristic skill of a research scholar. In 
the first chapter he has discussed the problems of Kannada phonology 
and morphology in the light of modern science. In the second chapter 
topics like Kannada semantics, syntax, dg$i etc., are clearly 
treated. In the last chapter he deals with the problems of cthno- 
psychology and dynamic philology as applied to Kannada. 

A scientific approach, painstaking and conscicntous study are 
evident throughout the book. The usefulness of the work lies not only 
in the conclusions the author has arrived at, but also in the hints lie 
has thrown for other research workers in the field. 

The controversy whether colloquial forms are worth studying is an 
old issue. Since the days of KeSiraja, this controversy has been 
evident. They were not considered as grammatical forms. S. Krishna- 
macharya’s ‘Hosagannada Nudigannadi’ however makes use of 
colloquial forms. This trend of using colloquial forms grew so much 
that a grammar purely meant for colloquial forms was written by 
William Bright. His book is ‘An Outline of Colloquial Kannada* 
published by Deccan College, Poona in 1958. This work is offered as a 
first approximation to a grammar of the spoken language. The 
colloquial forms elicited from the informants are analysed in detail on 
phonological, morphological, morphophoncmic and syntactic levels. 
On a narrow canvas the book has clearly analysed colloquial 
Kannada. 
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Another book in this field using the spoken forms is ‘The Structure 
of Kannada’ by R. C. Hiremath. R. C. Hiremath is a renowned scholar 
in Kannada linguistics and literature, trained in Indian and Western 
techniques of linguistics. The work is a special research problem 
undertaken during his stay in the University of California, Berkeley. 
He has treated the structure of the Kannada language on a descriptive 
level. An interesting feature of the book is that it bases its description 
entirely on colloquial forms. Analysis of the topics, in detail, of 
colloquial forms collected for illustration, and attempt to build a system 
out of the apparent disorder of colloquial forms are some of the salient 
features of this book. It is a pioneering work not only in Kannada 
linguistics but even in Indian linguistics. As H. S. Biligiri puts it, 
“ ‘The Structure of Kannada’ is the first descriptive grammar in India 
written by an Indian scholar”. 

A Doctoral thesis submitted to the Karnatak University entitled 
‘The Mysore and Dharwar Kannada Dialects-A Comparative Linguistic 
Study’ by M. R. Ranganath is another such study, entirely devoted to 
spoken forms on the dialect level. The author in this thesis describes 
from the comparative point of view, the Mysore and Dharwar dialects 
and compares them on the phonological, morphophonemic, mor¬ 
phological and syntactic levels. 

A work which refers to both the literary and colloquial forms from 
the comparative point of view is the one written by H. M. Nayak. The 
title of the book is ‘Kannada, Literary and Colloquial’. It is a 
Doctoral thesis submitted to the Indiana University, published by Rao 
and Raghavan in 1967. 

Dr. Nayak has attempted to study the two styles of Kannada, 
literary and colloquial, comparatively. In the first chapter, the intro¬ 
duction, he has produced evidence for the existence of diglossia in early 
Kannada literature. In the second chapter he compares the two styles 
on the phonological level and in the third the same is done on the 
morphological level and he gives exhaustive rules for both styles. In 
the fourth chapter there is a lexical comparison of both styles. The 
work is an useful addition to Kannada linguistic literature. The 
author’s intention to be exhaustive, precise and thorough is evident 
throughout the book. This book being the scientific study of two 
styles can be considered as the heralder of similar studies. 

Vacana literature which belongs to Middle Kannada period forms 
an important part of Kannada literature. As in other fields the 
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garanas revolutionised the language. Though there is a grammar of 
Medieval Kannada (Nadugannada) by Manvi Narasingarao there was 
no grammar describing the vacana literature exclusively. This 
lacuna is filled by B. B. Rajapurohit’s Doctoral thesis entitled ‘A 
Descriptive Grammar of Vacana Literature’. The analysis is based on 
modern linguistic principles. The thesis contains four chapters, viz., 
introduction, phonemics, morphology and syntax. The treatment is 
adequate. It is an useful addition to the stock of literature in Kannada 
language. 


There follows a category of works noted for the theoretical 
treatment. These books describe the various concepts, processes etc., 
operating in the language. This kind of literature in Kannada is a 
great necessity. To cope with this necessity, it was necessary that 
such books should be written in Kannada also. In order to cater to 
such need many books had to be written in Kannada. 

The first book in that direction was ‘Bhasa Vijnfinada MQlatatva 
gaju’ by M. Chidananda Murthy, published in 1965. It has 1.1 
chapters. As the author himself has admitted, the emphasis is on 
historical linguistics. The exposition of descriptive linguistics is also 
found to some extent. Chidananda Murthy’s presentation of the subject 
is quite technical and simple. The purpose of the author is, as he 
says, simplicity of expression: ‘The book is written for the sake 
of the students who want to know about linguistics for the first time’. 
The treatment of the subject is clear and without any ambiguity. 

‘Dravida Bhasa Vijnana’ by Hampa Nagarajayya published in 
1966 is a comparative study of Dravidian languages. The book 
extending over 463 pages deals with Dravidian linguistics. Much 
work has been done in Dravidian linguistics in the course of hundred 
years mostly by Western scholars but such book incorporating all the 
results in Kannada is a welcome addition. This book in 48 chapters with 
an appendix has gathered exhaustive information by way of theories, 
views and other means. Much material is found about Dravidian 
languages. But when it comes to the analysis of the concepts, 
processes etc., it does not do full justice to the subject. The analysis is 
at times inadequate, at times inaccurate. Some statements are careless, 
while some others are casual. This affects the book as a scientific 
study. Though the dedication of the author is commendable, it would 
have been better had he been more careful and more diligent. 
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‘Adhunika Bhasa Vijnana’, by the author of the present book 
gives briefly the nature of modern linguistics. It was published by 
the Karnatak University in 1967. It contains the definition of 
language, ancient and modern views on language, phoneme, morpheme, 
syntax etc., in simple language and should be useful to laymen. 

‘Kannada Bhaseya Swarupa’ by K. M. Krishnarao, published in 
1968 deals with the nature of the Kannada language. There are ten 
chapters, dealing with language and linguistics, origin of Kannada, 
phonemic system, variations in language, etc. The treatment of 
topics is laboured throughout, as the author wants to present as much 
material as possible. However while giving examples he is not 
successful. Besides he has too much unnecessary, journalistic type of 
information to give. Because of this and other reasons, the book is 
loose and imprecise. 

‘Bhasa Vijnana’, by Hampa Nagarajayya is yet another book on 
linguistics published in 1968. It runs to 349 pages, has 25 chapters 
and 5 appendices. It contains most of the topics on linguistics, both 
historical and descriptive. The characteristic feature of the book is 
the fund of material the author has collected, but neither brevity nor 
clarity is found in the book. One would expect in such a voluminous 
book, the treatment of phonemes etc. Though there is a chapter on 
morphemes the fundamental theory part is next to nothing. 

There is a collection of popular articles on language and language 
learning by D. N. Shankar Bhat, entitled ‘Bhaseya Bagege NIvenu 
Balliri’ published in 1970. The articles in this collection may be 
divided into three categories: nature of language, defects in the 
procedures of learning and teaching language, and miscellaneous. 
The book though written for laymen, is useful to scholars also. 

‘Varnanatmaka Vyakaraiia’, a collection of special lectures 
delivered at Bangalore University by H. S. Biligiri in 1969 was 
published in 1970. The first lecture deals with language and descriptive 
grammar; the second with phonemes, morphemes and the word and the 
last with syntax. It is an assumption of scholars that the grammar is 
a very technical subject and the linguistics even more. But, here the 
subject is treated in a nontechnical, direct and convincing manner. 
The book reads like a long story, simple yet comprehensive, and all 
aspects of the Kannada language are described from the point of view 
of modern linguistics. 
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A very recent work published in this field is 'Kannada SamAsaga|u’ 
by Tekkunje Gopalakrishana Bhat, published by D. V. K. Murthy, 
Mysore in 1970. It has three chapters; technical terms, compounds 
and compounding process. The subject is treated clearly. 

K. G. Sastri’s ‘A Havyaka Dialect of North Kanara’ published by 
Karnatak University in 1971 deals intensively with all the features of 
Havyaka Dialect. 

‘Varnanatmaka Bhasa Vijnana’by the present author, extending 
over 200 pages deals with the descriptive aspect of language in 
a detailed manner. Written in the technical manner, it has introduced 
new technical terms. The revised edition is published in 1976. 

‘S>abdamani Darparia Vijasa’ by V. Shivananda is another woik 
in this line published in 1972 which is a prose commentary to 
3abdamanidarpana. He explains the sutras and concepts in the light 
of modern linguistics and it is a useful book for the students. 

‘Aitihasika Bhasavijnana’ by the present author is yet anothci 
book published by Sirigannada Prakashana, Dharwar in 1973. It 
deals with historical linguistics in a technical manner and has 
introduced new technical terms relating to the subject. 

‘Bhasavijnana Kosha’ by Kempegowda is published by Mysore 
University in 1976 which is exhaustive in compilation. Distinct 
influence of Hindi on Kannada terminology can be noticed throughout 
the book. 

‘Kannada Bhaseya Rooparesegaju’ by William Madtha is published 
by the Karnatak University, Dharwar in 1975. A bare outline of all 
the grammatical concepts of Kannada language, it deals with the 
subject from linguistic point of view. 

There are again descriptive studies of various dialects of Kannada. 
The study was sponsored by Deccan College, Poona and published 
in the Monographs on Linguistics Survey of India Series, which 
form valuable resource material and include the following : 

Nanjanagud Kannada (Vakkaliga dialect) - U. P. Upadhyaya 

Gulbarga Kannada (Brahmin dialect) - R. Mahadevan 

Tiptur Kannada (Lingayat dialect) - A. S. Acharya 

Havyaka Kannada (South Kanara) - D. N. S. Bhat 
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Coorg Kannada (Jenu Kuraba dialect) - U. P. Upadhyaya 
Halakki Kannada (Halakki Vakkals) - A. S. Acharya 
Barkur Kannada (Shivalli Vakkals) - A. S. Acharya 

The above survey of works about the Kannada language shows 
that though it is not much, it is not meagre either. In grammatical 
literature, from the beginning to 1950 there is not much variety. 
Except a few notable attempts, most of the works are mediocre. In 
the past two decades, there has been an increase, in the gramma¬ 
tical field, but in the new phase of increased production, at least some 
of the books are inspired by the market. The only argument for 
publication of some of these books is that they inspire the writing of 
good books. 

So far, we have surveyed the books in the grammatical field. In 
addition there are articles on different topics. Some of these articles 
are very important, because in each of them a topic has been discussed 
in its entirety. Here in, a list of some of the important articles is 
given: 

Prabuddha Karnataka 

Ksaja-kuja niyama - N. Timmanna Bhat, 45-4 
Paribhaseya samasye - M. V. Jambunathan, 38-4 
Bhaseya huttu - N. Balasubramanyam, 38-2 
Bhasa guddhi - K. V. Raghavachar, 27-2 
gravanatita ^abdagaju - M. V. Venkatachar, 31-1 
‘Ge’ pratyaya vicara - Venkataramacharya, 30-4 
Saptami vibhakti - M. M. Bhat, 29-1 

Kannadakke Tamilina eravalu mattu prabhava - 

L. Gundappa, 40-4 

Ksaja sutra - Mallinatha Kalburgi, 46-4 

Dhvaniparivartane mattu varna parivartane - D. N. S. Bhat, 43-4 
Dhvanigastrada svarupa - B. Veerabhadrappa, 44-3 
Dhvani, 29-1 

Pancami vibhakti - M. M. Bhat, 26-2 
AnyadeSlya gabdakoga, 46-2 
Ksajasutra, 46-3 
Dhvanivarpa-lipi, 47-4 
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Kannadadalli vartamana kriye -K. K. Gowda, 50-2 
Praclna hajagannadadalli lingavyavasthe, 24-3 
Darpapavalokana - K. K. Gouda, 43-3 
Greekanatakadalli Kannada matu - M. Govindapai, 9-1 
Greekaprahasanadalli Kannada matugaju, 11-1 
Bhasa samasye, 25 

Kannada Sahitya Parishatpatrike 

Ul-ojagu - T. N. Srikanthayya, 1959 
Kannadadalli Pharsi matugaju, 1946 

Hajagannada hosagaannada aitihasika vivecane - 

Kapatral Krishnurao, 1957 

Kannadadalli Pharsi mattu Urdu gabdagaju - 

D. K. Bhimsenrao, 1939 

raja, kula, ksaja, vicaram - S. S. Malwad, 1941 

Purvada hajagannada mattu Tamilu, 27-1 

Tamilu-Kannada sahacaryagaju - P. B. Desai, 27-1 

Karnataka giksa - Devudu Narasimhasastri, 17-1, 3 

Sandhikarya vicara - R. Raghunatharao, 2-1 

Ajnata tadbhavagaju, 2-1 

Karnataka var^amaleya caritradi vicara, 11-3 

Kannadada tatsama - tadbhavagaju - K. Shankar Bhat, 44-2 

Kannadadojagana deSya am£agalu - M. M. Bhat, 27-2 

Karnataka bhasa carftreya heggurutugaju - R. Raghunatharao, 

2-4 

Kannadadalli mahapranagaju - M. M. Bhat, 28-2 
KeSirajana eradu sutragaju - R. S. Panchamukhi, 27-1 
Kannadada daksinottara margagaja vicara, 1917 

gabdamanidarpanada vritti Ke^irajanadalla - 

V. Rama Sharma, 26-1 

ValJa pratya vicara - S. B. Joshi, 26-2 

Kannadadalli ^adagaja sadhutva, 6 

rgphe - Sakata - K. G. Basave gowda, 28-10 

Soligara Kannadadalli gakatargpha - K. G. Basavegowda, 32-3 

Kurmilika varpa samamnaya, 5-3 
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Pracalita Kannadabhasege takka vyakarai^a racane, 3-1 
Karnataka dhatugaju, 1-3 
Karnataka mattu deSiya padagaju, 2-2 
Andhra ardhanusvaratavta, 1-4 
Kannadadalli tadbhavlkara$a, 1969 
Kavirajamargada Vaisisjhya, 53-1, 2 

Jay akarna taka 

Dravidarige lipiyiralillave - Pralhad Kulkarni, 3-4 
Kannada Bhaseya svarupa - P. G. Kulkarni, 4-3 
Kannada avastha bhedagaju - P. G. Kulkarni, 5-6 
Kannada bhasege akkaragalenitu ? - Kabbigaray, Tumkur, 7-2 
Kannada bhasege akkarangajenitu? - Pandit Rangacharya, 7-6 
Kannada aksara samskarana - P. G. Kulkarni, 14-5 
English gabdagajige Kannada prati Sabdagaju,-5 

Kannada Nudi 

Gamaka samasa, 28-4 
Kannada bindu - phoneme, 31-12 
guddhaksaram, 31-10 
Kavirajamargadalli karaka vicara, 28-2 
Gamaka samasa, 29-8 
repha-^akata, 28-10 

Akaranta strllinga namapadagaju - T. Keshava Bhat, 23-8 

Jivana 

Svatantra Bharatadalli bhasavyavasthe - R. S. Mugali, Aug. 1949 

Kannadakke parabhasega^a sambandha - 

N. M. Kulkarni, Aug. 1942 

3abdama$i Darpana - R. S. Mugali, Oct. 1942 
3abdasodha - P. B. Desai, April. 1942 
gabda mattu arthavyakti - G. Venkatasubbayya, Aug. 1964 
gabda, artha, parivartane - B. H. Sridhar, Nov. 1958 
Namma nu^i - Masti, Apr. 1959 

Kannada adya vaiyakaragi Nripatunga - M. P. Pujar, Jan. 1955 
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Kannada samskriti - T. N. Srikanthayya, 10-8 
Kanna^anutfiya patfematu, Aug. 1926 

Kannadabha§eya vicara - Kukke Subramanya Sastri, Oct. 1952 
Jayanti 

Kegiraja - R. C. Hiremath, Jan. 1962 

Bhase, varnamale mattu lipi - Humayun Kabir, Mar. 1960 

Sarana Sahitya 

Kavirajamargada praclna Kannadada parichaya, 19 
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APPENDIX II 


CHARACTERISTICS Ol 
KANNADA LANGUAGE 

Kg^iraja closes his gabdamanidarpana by a verse incorporating 
the characteristics of the Kannada language. 

‘'Kannada is distinguished by Gamaka Samasa, J, \ and 1 (k.sajah 
Sandhi pleasing to ears, appropriate use of Satisaptami, Sanskrit 
‘ linga ’ devoid of indeclinable, Samasamskrita expressions, v - m and 
h - p distinction, Sithiladvitwa and Yativilanghana”. These are the 
features, according to KeSiraja that distinguish Kannada from other 
languages. Here Ke^iraja’s intention is very clear : he compares 
Kannada with Sanskrit and he has not made any comparative study with 
other Dravidian languages. However, an attempt will be made here 
to compare these features as found in other Dravidian languages. All 
the features listed here are grammatical features except one which 
relates to prosody viz., yativilanghana. The list is fairly exhaustive, 
yet does not exhaust all the features. Hence, after treating the topics 
listed by Ke^iraja, the new ones which exhaust the possibilities arc 
added. 

Gamaka Samasa : 

The nature of Gamaka Samasa and its unique existence is already 
brought out in detail. Gamaka Samasa is Ke^iraja’s innovation. 
Neither earlier nor later grammarians have mentioned it. Further it 
is not found either in any other Dravidian language or in Sanskrit. 
Besides there is much debate on the existence of Gamaka Samasa in 
Kannada itself. 

Kgrfiraja had realised that in the existing varieties of Samasa 
which arc borrowed from Sanskrit, some of the Kannada examples 
like # pimiya bappam\ 4 ava nayakam’, ‘miivatt&ru’, ‘pfl^uva tumbi’ 
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do not fit in. Therefore, there is a case for a separate category. The 
above examples cannot be classified as samasa according to the 
definition of samasa, wherein the case suffix of the first component of 
the construction drops out while compounding. They are the familiar 
examples without any loss of case suffix. Therefore, they are specially 
treated as clear samasas. Accordingly the name is given. The 
meaning of the term ‘Gamaka’ is clear, explicit and intelligible. This 
was the background for the introduction of Gamaka Samasa. 

Another reason for the introduction of Gamaka Samasa is the 
‘Arisamasa’. Our grammarians prohibited the Samasas that formed 
by the union of the Sanskrit and Kannada words. When such samasa 
was coined, it was considered faulty, and that was arisamasa dosa. 
However, examples having Kannada and Sanskrit words coined and 
used by the reputed authors of yore are not considered as ‘arisamasa’ 
but they are honoured and used. Interestingly, there are many 
examples, which are ordinarily considered arisamasa, that were added 
from time to time. It was this restriction that blocked the road of 
development of Kannada language to some extent. To pave the way 
for the free flow of such words, which will be conducive to the growth 
of Kannada language, the new variety of Samasa called Gamaka 
Samasa was introduced by Ke^iraja wherein there is no arisamasa 
fault. Because of these reasons Gamaka Samasa tops the list of the 
factors distinguishing Kannada. 

J, / and l [ksala) : 

Jt may distinguish Kannada from Sanskrit, but it is a common 
sound in Dravidian languages like Tamil and Telugu. But in modern 
times, excluding Tamil no other Dravidian language has retained J 
which had separate existence in old Kannada had begun to merge with 
J by medieval stage, and is completely lost to modern Kannada. 1 is a 
common sound in all the Dravidian languages, but not found in 
Sanskrit. Of course, there are scholars who have attempted to 
establish \ in Sanskrit which is rather controversial, ksala (1) is a 
functional nomenclature which is in reality 1 itself but stands in place 
of Sanskrit 1 for the sake of rhyme. Obviously it is a special feature 
found in Kannada only. 

Sandhi pleasing to ears: 

Sandhi where two words come together, should be pleasing to hear 
and should not lead to unwanted meaning, are the main conditions laid 
down by our grammarians. The words so joined should not affect the 
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current usage. If it goes against the current usage leading to obscene 
meaning it has to be avoided. Also, if sandhi leads to the occurence 
of more than two consonants in succession, it has to be avoided. 
These restrictions are found only in Kannada. There is no such rule 
in Sanskrit. Neither Tamil nor Telugu has any such rule. 

Appropriate use of Satisaptami: 

The idea of Satisaptami is borrowed from Sanskrit, but the nature 
of it is different in Kannada from that of Sanskrit. In Sanskrit, both 
noun and verb in the first phrase are in locative case and the action of 
the first phrase is subordinate to that in the second phrase; and in 
Kannada also there are two snbjects and two phrases, the noun is 
in locative case, but the action in the first phrase is subordinate to llu- 
second. Whereas, the title satisaptami is appropriate in Sanskrit, m 
Kannada it is not so. To accept its suitability we have to agree that 
the words like ‘pade’ (when sung), are in locative case. Any way, it 
is different from Sanskrit. 

Santa Samskrita : 

If Sanskrit noun roots other than numerals and indeclinables arc 
the same as, or slightly modified to suit the Kannada words, they are 
called Sama Samskrita (Sanskrit equals). This modification is rather 
minor. Words like ‘Rama, desha, kosha. dashama, pashu, ravi’ 
do not change. The words like ‘ bhase, bale, diva, mana’ slightly get 
changed. If the Sanskrit words change more they are called 
‘Tadbhava’. It is clear that this is one of the devices to borrow 
Sanskrit words to enrich Kannada language. Though Sanskrit and 
Kannada words should not be combined to form Samasa, the Sama 
Samskrita word can be combined. This is a peculiar feature in the 
light of the restriction in the joining of Sanskrit and Kannada words. 
In Telugu such a restriction is not there and in Tamil there is no 
statement either for or against it. 

v - m and h - p distinction : 

First of all, it is not the distinction but the change that is intended 
to be stated. Secondly, it is the ‘ m -> v ’ and ‘ p -> h ’ change, ‘v-m* 
is used because of prasa requirement. It is a Dravidian feature that 
between two vowels, % m’ changes to V, examples: ‘tamare - tavare, 
bemar - bcvar\ Such a change is not observed either in Telugu or in 
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Tamil. Therefore, it is a special feature in Kannada, ‘p’ changes to ‘h’ 
in Kannada. Such a change began quite early in Kannada, examples: 
‘popange - hohange, ballapange - ballahage ’. It is now widespread, 
examples: ‘puli-huli, palage-halage, padu-hadu, pane-hane. 
It is really interesting that of all the Dravidian languages, only 
Kannada could develop such a change. In Telugu, words with h 
are very rare. If there are a few words in Telugu, they are borrowed 
from Kannada. In Tamil, there is no such borrowing but between two 
vowels ‘h’ is pronounced. Therefore, it is again a special feature in 
Kannada. 

Sanskrit root devoid of indeclinables : 

The term ‘linga’ is used in the sense of root. KeSiraja has 
enumerated nine varieties of ‘linga’ including avyaya linga in Kannada. 
That means even the indelinables get the suffix in Kannada, examples : 
‘kammidam, kammidajam, kammitarim’. This is possible only in the 
case of Kannada indeclinables. The Sanskrit indeclinables cannot 
get any suffix. Hence, the phrase. The indeclinables like ‘ antar, 
bahir, ’ cannot get any suffix. To add suffix to them, they must be 
combined with other Sanskrit words, examples: ‘ antarmukha, 

bahirudyana’. To this, suffix can be added, examples : ‘antarmukham, 
bahirudyanadol ’. The situation in Kannada with regard to Sanskrit 
indeclinables is that the Sanskrit indeclinable cannot get any suffix in 
Kannada, but if it is combined to form a compound in Sanskrit it can 
behave before the suffix in Kannada. This situation is not strictly 
followed in Tamil and Telugu where as it is compulsory in Kannada. 
Hence, it is included as one of the special features of Kannada. 


Sithiladvitva : 

Sithiladvitva is an interesting phenomenon which means loose 
cluster. Here, r, \ and J which are the final sounds of the first 
component are loosely pronounced, examples : ‘erde, bardila, alarga], 
talirgaj, negajdam, amardam, kulirgaji, kadirjonnam’. Though 
Kefciraja has termed the pronunciation of r, \ and 1 as loose, it is the 
sounds g, d, b after these sounds that are loose. Technically, they are 
fricatives. Fricativisation of the stop between the two vowels and 
between r, \, J # and a vowel is the general Dravidian phenomenon, the 
remnants of which are found in Kannada. This is peculiar compared 
to Sanskrit. 
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Yati VHanghana : 

This is not a grammatical subject. It belongs to prosody. * yati’ 
is a pause to take breath while uttering the verse. Yati Vilanghana 
means ‘yati’ not to be followed. This ‘yati’ is to be strictly followed 
in Sanskrit. There, if not followed, it is a mistake. In Kannada it is 
not followed and not following ‘yati’ is a merit and this is 
characteristic feature in Kannada. This concept of ‘yati’ though 
has come from Sanskrit, comes in the position of * taja ’ in opposition 
to the Sanskrit wherein it comes in the position of breath. 

In addition to the characteristics listed by Keair&ju, there are 
other features which are characteristic of Kannada that have to he 
included. 

Kriya Samasa : 

It is a variety of Samasa wherein the second member nl the 
compound is in the verb form and the first member a noun. In nil the 
existing traditional varieties, verb form never forms the component of 
the construction. Such forms with verb forms are found in Kannada, 
examples: ‘bojedottam, bijayangaidam, manangoHu'. These forms 
are included under a separate category called ‘kriya samasa' which is 
found only in Kannada grammar. This is not found in Tamil and 
Telugu. 

Avyaya Linga : 

Avyaya linga is the indeclinable stem; that is, the suffix is added 
to the indeclinable, examples: ‘mattina, aga^ina’. Indeclinable, by 
definition can not take any suffix what so ever. But in Kannada it is a 
peculiar feature. This phenomenon is not found in any other 
Dravidian language. 

Noun - Verb : 

In Kannada, if verbal suffixes are added to the nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives and numerals, they behave as verbs. It is common that 
verbal suffixes are added to the verb roots. But, here the verbal 
suffixes added to nouns, examples: ‘Keshavanem -1 am Kgshava, 
maganay - you are a son, o}]iden - I am good, olJiday - you are good, 
pe^en - I am different, perar - They are different, orven - I am one, 
orvay - you are one’. This to some extent and form, is found in 
Tamil and Telugu, but the addition of such suffix to pronouns and 
numerals, In rather peculiar to Kannada. 
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v - b Change : 

The sound V has changed to ‘b’ in Kannada since the earliest 
times, examples : 4 va — ba, vajji — balji, vajikke — balika . This 
change is not found in any other Dravidian language except Brahui. 

These are the characteristic features that set apart Kannada from 
other languages. 
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